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Preface 


For over two decades the vast majority of the fragmentary materials from 
Qumran Cave 4 have been available to the public, and thus we are now begin- 
ning to see the contours of a changed landscape. Ancient Judaism and the 
Hebrew Bible are transformed before our eyes with the new information we 
currently possess. This book contributes to the rethinking of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls as an essential and integral part of Judaism in the Greco-Roman period. 
This requires a reconsideration of the normative model of sectarianism that 
has been projected onto the scrolls and fragments. Soon after the discover- 
ies, the extraordinary finds of the Dead Sea Scrolls were assigned to the mar- 
gins of ancient society by their association with a separatist community that 
had withdrawn to the desert. Notwithstanding the bitter polemic that some 
fragments exhibit, and the profound tensions in late Second Temple society 
that our ancient sources reveal, we can now see a picture that involves a more 
diverse network of communities and a richer variety of texts that continue to 
transform our understanding of the emergence of the biblical corpus. 

My thinking on the Dead Sea Scrolls has been deeply shaped by the tradi- 
tion of Groningen, where I currently teach and do research. This book started 
as a doctoral dissertation under supervision of Eibert Tigchelaar at KU Leuven. 
I am very fortunate to have been taught by a great scholar with a vast and 
extremely detailed knowledge, who is a sharp and critical reader with a curious 
and open mind. I am deeply grateful for his patience, generosity, and support. 
His work in deconstructing and reconstructing the basic terms of Dead Sea 
Scrolls scholarship, from manuscript to categorization, has been foundational 
for my own research. Another significant teacher in the Groningen tradition 
is Florentino Garcia Martinez, who introduced me to the study of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and has continued to be a source of inspiration and support across 
the years. Mladen Popovic has created a vibrant and welcoming environment 
at the Groningen Qumran Institute and has set new standards for innovative 
and fundamental research. I am grateful for his collegiality, support, guidance, 
mentorship, and conversation. 

Generous financial support of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls has enabled me to do research at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
under the guidance of Menahem Kister. His advice, generosity, and friend- 
ship have been crucial to my research and to my development as a scholar. His 
honesty, erudition, and command of the sources continue to be an example 
and an inspiration. I want to express my gratitude to him and to the many 
other incredible scholars and fellow students from whom and with whom 
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I was fortunate to learn so much during my time in Jerusalem and afterwards. 
As a Postdoc at the University of Haifa, I had the good fortune of working with 
Jonathan Ben-Dov, who has been a wonderful teacher and mentor. His work on 
ancient astronomy and calendar has been most important for my own think- 
ing on concepts of time. I am grateful for his support and hospitality. 

Hindy Najman is an incredible scholar, teacher and mentor who has taught 
me to see many new possibilities and pathways forward in the fields of Hebrew 
Bible and ancient Judaism, and in the academy more generally. Her scholarly 
brilliance and originality have inspired a generation of young scholars and no 
doubt will continue to do so for many decades to come. I have been fortunate 
to work closely with her at Oriel College and the Centre for the Study of the 
Bible, and I have benefitted tremendously from her mentorship and guidance. 
Her thinking on soul-formation, linguistic border crossing, reading practices 
and the vitality of scripture has been formative for my work. In 2017 and 2018 
we presented several versions of a co-authored paper on heavenly and earthly 
time that has had a deep impact on my understanding of time in ancient 
Judaism and has shaped chapter 5 of this book. At the University of Oxford, 
I have profoundly enjoyed the many and endless conversations with senior 
scholars, peers, and students. I am grateful for all that I have learned and for 
the friendships that were forged. 

It is not possible to list all the people who have contributed to this book with 
advice, feedback, and encouragement. Among my senior colleagues and teach- 
ers, I want to thank Wout van Bekkum, George Brooke, Esther Chazon, Sarit 
Kattan-Gribetz, James Kugel, Noam Mizrahi, Judith Newman, Carol Newsom, 
Ishay Rosen-Zvi, Francis Schmidt, Michael Segal, Shaul Shaked Dt, Michael 
Stone, Loren Stuckenbruck, and Pierre Van Hecke. Among my peers and 
friends, I want to thank Hallel Baitner, Federico Favi, Yael Fisch, Asaf Gayer, 
Barry Hartog, Daniel Schumann, and Olivia Stewart Lester. I also want to thank 
the students at Oxford and Groningen whom I have had the privilege to teach 
and learn from in the past years and who have contributed in significant ways 
to my thinking and scholarship. 

It is a great honour to publish my first book in the sTDJ series and I want 
to thank George Brooke, the editor, for his critical and supportive feedback. 
His careful reading and encouragement have been most significant. Chapters 
one and five are new, while chapters two through four are revised chapters 
of my doctoral dissertation. These chapters have greatly benefitted from the 
critical reading and feedback by the members of my PhD committee, Charlotte 
Hempel, Annette Steudel, and Pierre Van Hecke. I want to thank them for 
their diligence and generosity. I also want to thank the anonymous readers 
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of STDJ for their comments and suggestions. Mirjam van Willigen and Sarah 
Wisialowski have provided crucial editing support, and Mirjam van Willigen 
has also helped preparing the indices. I thank them both for their careful 
work and look forward to their future contributions to the field. I also want to 
express my gratitude to the typesetter and to Brill for their incredible work and 
support, especially Suzanne Mekking, Dirk Bakker, and Marjolein van Zuylen. 

This book has been published Open Access thanks to the financial support 
of the Open Access Book Fund of the University of Groningen. I am grateful 
for their generous contribution and hope this book will be of benefit to many 
readers. 

Finally, I want to thank my family and friends for their patience and support 
throughout the years in which I have worked on this book. Their presence in 
my life has made the completion of this work possible and joyful. Most of all 
I want to thank my parents for their continuous support and their wisdom. 
This book is dedicated to them. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Beyond the Limits of Wisdom 


The purpose of this book is to offer a fresh perspective on the topic of wis- 
dom in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The large collection of scrolls and fragments 
was discovered in the 1940s and 1950s in caves near Qumran by the western 
shore of the Dead Sea.! The scrolls were produced in the last two centuries 
before the Common Era and the first century of the Common Era. They offer 
first-hand information on Jewish texts and collections from the period of the 
Second Temple. Before the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, our knowledge of 
Hebrew texts from antiquity was almost entirely based on manuscripts from 
the Middle Ages. Both the texts and the collections of which they were part 
had been impacted by processes of selection that took place in light of the 
concerns of communities that lived many centuries after the early stages of 
composition. The Dead Sea Scrolls, on the other hand, offer us an opportunity 
to get glimpses of the earlier development of these texts and corpora. 

This book explores ways in which the scrolls and fragments can help us 
understand how traditions of wisdom were being reshaped in the Hellenistic 
and early Roman period. Several texts from the Hebrew Bible emphasize the 
limits of wisdom.? Biblical scholars have argued that wisdom literature pres- 
ents human beings as limited when it comes to accessing the treasures of 
knowledge that are inscribed in the organization of the cosmos and society.? 


1 Foraconcise account of the discoveries and further bibliography, see Hans Debel, “Discover- 
ies,” in T&T Clark Companion to the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. G. J. Brooke and C. Hempel (London: 
T&T Clark, 2016), 7-16. For overviews of the entire corpus, see Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, “Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” in The Eerdmans Dictionary of Early Judaism, ed. J. J. Collins and D. C. Harlow 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010), 163-80; and Mladen Popović, “The Manuscript Col- 
lections: An Overview,’ in Brooke and Hempel, T&T Clark Companion, 37-50. For detailed 
lists of manuscripts and official editions, see Emanuel Tov, The Texts from the Judaean Desert: 
Indices and an Introduction to the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert Series, DJD 39 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2002). 

2 Isaiah 40:12-14; Jeremiah 9:22-23; Proverbs 1:7; 3:7; 9:10; 12:15; 26:5, 12, 16; Job 28 and 38; 
Qohelet 1:12-18; 2:12-26; 6:8; 7:23-24; 8:16-17; 9:10, 11-12; 12:12. Compare: Ben Sira 3:21-24; 
4 Ezra 4:1-25. 

3 Walther Zimmerli, “Ort und Grenze der Weisheit im Rahmen der alttestamentlichen 
Theologie,’ in Les sagesses du Proche-Orient ancien, Université de Strasbourg—Centre de 
recherches d'histoire des religions (Paris: Presses universitaires de Paris, 1963); idem, “The 
Place and Limit of Wisdom in the Framework of the Old Testament Theology,” SJT 17 (1964): 
146-68, reprinted in J. L. Crenshaw (ed.), Studies in Ancient Israelite Wisdom (New York, NY: 
Ktav Publishing House, 1976); Gerhard von Rad, Wisdom in Israel (London: scM Press, 1972), 


© ARJEN F. BAKKER, 2023 | DOI:10.1163/9789004537798_002 
This is an open access chapter distributed under the terms of the CC By-NC 4.0 license. 
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The wise person lives according to the principles of cosmic and social order, 
but also knows that ultimately these are secrets that cannot be fully grasped. 
By contrast, the wisdom we encounter in the Dead Sea Scrolls develops this 
theme in a different direction. Many texts from Qumran express the desire to 
move beyond the limitations of human knowledge and human nature. In the 
Dead Sea Scrolls we witness how wisdom is being reconfigured by reaching 
beyond traditional limitations. These new configurations of wisdom and their 
expressions across a range of different texts invite us as scholars to reconsider 
the definitions and categories we have imposed on wisdom literature based on 
collections and notions of canonicity that were shaped in later periods.* 


1 Rethinking Categories 


In the context of the Dead Sea Scrolls, wisdom as a general category can refer 
to a broad range of texts, concepts, and practices that are associated with 
Hebrew terms such as hokmd, bind, Sekel, da‘at, müsär and tôrā, and which 
relate to knowledge, understanding, knowing how to explain the meaning 
of texts, knowing how to act in certain situations, knowing when and how to 
perform certain practices. In this broad sense practically all of the texts that 
were discovered at Qumran contain wisdom, whether they are categorized 
by scholars as legal, liturgical, narrative, commentary, rule texts, visions etc. 
By extension, all the scrolls from Qumran, excluding the documentary texts, 
could be considered as wisdom, and may have been considered as such by the 
ancient communities that owned them.? On the other hand, when scholars 
speak about wisdom literature, they refer to a distinct group of texts with a 
number of specific characteristics. Some of the texts discovered at Qumran are 


97-110; Bernd U. Schipper, “When Wisdom Is Not Enough! The Discourse on Wisdom and 
Torah and the Composition of the Book of Proverbs,” in Wisdom and Torah: The Reception of 
‘Torah’ in the Wisdom Literature of the Second Temple Period, ed. B. U. Schipper and D. A. Teeter 
(Leiden: Brill, 2013), 55-79. 

4 Menahem Kister, “Wisdom Literature and its Relation to Other Genres: From Ben Sira to 
Mysteries,” in Sapiential Perspectives: Wisdom Literature in the Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
ed. J. J. Collins, G. E. Sterling and R. A. Clements, sTDJ 51 (Leiden: Peeters, 2004), 13-47; 
Hindy Najman, “Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Period: Towards the Study of a Semantic 
Constellation,” in Is There a Text in this Cave? Studies in the Textuality of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 
Honour of George J. Brooke, ed. A. Feldman, M. Cioatä and C. Hempel. sTDJ 119 (Leiden: Brill, 
2017), 459-72; Arjen Bakker, “Wisdom in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Early Jewish Interpretation,” 
in The Oxford Handbook of Wisdom and the Bible, ed. W. Kynes (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2021), 141-53. 

5 Cf. Menahem Kister, “Wisdom Literature,’ 17-19. 
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considered as belonging to this category and have been called “wisdom texts” 
or “sapiential texts.” 

The category of wisdom literature derives from biblical studies and was 
based on a set of books in which the theme of wisdom is prominent.® These 
books share formal features like terminology related to wisdom and knowledge 
and literary forms associated with pedagogy, such as proverbs and instructions. 
They are also characterized by a worldview in which notions of cosmic and 
social order play a central role. Important examples of this literature are the 
books of Proverbs, Job, and Qohelet, a selection of psalms, and the Book of 
Ben Sira. In the 19th and 2oth centuries, texts were unearthed in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt that made use of similar literary forms and presented worldviews 
and concepts that corresponded to those found in biblical wisdom books. This 
led to the assumption that wisdom literature was part of an ancient, interna- 
tional tradition. 

The editors of the Dead Sea Scrolls recognized similarities between these 
wisdom writings and a number of the newly discovered fragmentary texts 
from caves 1 and 4.” This was reflected in the titles they gave to these texts.® 
Some of these works were preserved with sizeable portions of text, in multiple 


6 For general discussions, see: James L. Crenshaw, Old Testament Wisdom: An Introduction, rev. 
and enl. ed. (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 1998); Leo G. Perdue, The Sword and the 
Stylus: An Introduction to Wisdom in the Age of Empires (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2008); 
Will Kynes, ed., The Oxford Handbook of Wisdom and the Bible (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2021). The usefulness of wisdom as a category of biblical literature is much debated 
recently: Stuart Weeks, “Is ‘Wisdom Literature’ a Useful Category?” In Tracing Sapiential 
Traditions in Ancient Judaism, ed. H Najman, J.-S. Rey and E. J. C. Tigchelaar, JSJSup 174 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016), 3-23; Will Kynes, An Obituary for “Wisdom Literature”: The Birth, Death, 
and Intertextual Reintegration of a Biblical Corpus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018). 
In response to Kynes, both John Collins (“Wisdom as Genre and as Tradition in the Book 
of Sirach,” in Sirach and Its Contexts, ed. S. Adams, G. S. Goering and M. J. Goff, JSJSup 196 
[Leiden: Brill, 2021], 15-32) and Matthew Goff (“The Pursuit of Wisdom at Qumran: Assessing 
the Classification ‘Wisdom Literature’ and Its Application to the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ in Kynes, 
Oxford Handbook of Wisdom, 617-34) defend the usefulness of the category. On the question 
of genre in wisdom literature, see further below. 

7 See eg, John Strugnell, “Le travail dédition des fragments manuscrits de Qumran,” RB 63 
(1956): 49-67 (64-65). For lists of Qumran texts that have subsequently been classified as wis- 
dom, see: Armin Lange with Ulrike Mittmann-Richert, “Annotated List of the Texts from the 
Judaean Desert Classified by Content and Genre,” in Tov, DJD 39:15-64 (140); Matthew]. Goff, 
Discerning Wisdom: The Sapiential Literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls, VTSup 116 (Leiden: Brill, 
2007); John Kampen, Wisdom Literature (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2011). 

8 Fora critical discussion of name giving in Dead Sea Scrolls scholarship, see: Hindy Najman 
and Eibert Tigchelaar, “A Preparatory Study of Nomenclature and Text Designation in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,’ RevQ 26 (2014): 305-25. 
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copies, and possibly in different versions. Other works that have been classi- 
fied as “sapiential” survive in only a few small fragments and in a single copy. 
The better preserved among these fragmentary texts that have received most 
attention in scholarship are known as Instruction (1Q26; 4Q415; 40416; 40417; 
4Q418; 4Q418a; 4Q.418*; 4Q423);9 Mysteries (1027; 4Q299; 4Q300; 4Q301);!° and 
Beatitudes (4Q525)." A number of psalms that were preserved in the large 
Psalms scroll (1Q5) but are not included in the Masoretic version of the Book 
of Psalms are often listed among the Qumran wisdom texts as well.!? In addi- 
tion, the book of Ben Sira, of which two small fragments were found at Qumran 
(2Q18), is frequently categorized among the sapiential texts discovered in the 
caves.!3 Moreover, it has been argued that a section of the cave 1 Community 


9 John Strugnell, Daniel J. Harrington and Torleif Elgvin, Qumran Cave 4. XXIV: Sapiential 
Texts, Part 2. 4QInstruction (MUSAR LE MEVIN): 4Q415 ff, DJD 34 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1999); 
Elisha Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi, 
2013), 2.147-184. DJD 34 contains a re-edition of 1Q26, which had first been published 
by Milik. Cf. Dominique Barthélemy and Jozef T. Milik, Qumran Cave 1, DJD 1 (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1955), 101. The readings and reconstructions of the text were improved signifi- 
cantly by Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning for the Understanding Ones: Reading 
and Reconstructing the Fragmentary Early Jewish Sapiential Text 4QInstruction, STDJ 44 
(Leiden: Brill, 2001). The composition was previously known as Sapiential Work A. The 
editors proposed the Hebrew title pand 1010 and the English title 4QInstruction (sug- 
gested by Elgvin). Menahem Kister proposed the title 9°73 TI nAIN (“Wisdom Literature 
at Qumran,’ in The Qumran Scrolls and their World, ed. M. Kister [Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi, 
2009], 1:299-319 [Hebrew]), which is also used by Qimron and appears frequently in 
Israeli scholarship. The title most widely used in scholarship is 4QInstruction. However, 
the text is also attested in Cave 1. Therefore, I use the title “Instruction” in this book. The 
Scripta Qumranica Electronica project of the universities of Haifa, Göttingen and Tel 
Aviv will produce an online digital edition of Instruction under supervision of Jonathan 
Ben-Dov (see: www.qumranica.org). 

10 Milik, DJD 1102-7 (1Q26); Lawrence H. Schiffman, “Mysteries,” in Elgvin et al., Qumran 
Cave 4. XV: Sapiential Texts, Part 1, DJD 20 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997), 31-123 (4Q299-301); 
Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:129-45. 

11 Emile Puech, Qumrân Grotte 4. xvrIt: Textes Hébreux (4Q521-4Q528, 4Q576-4Q579), DJD 25 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1998), 115-178; Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:113-128. Qimron consid- 
ers 40184 (known as “Wiles of the Wicked Woman”) as belonging to the same composi- 
tion as 4Q525. See further: Eibert Tigchelaar, “Lady Folly and her House in Three Qumran 
Manuscripts: On the Relation between 4Q525, 5Q16, and 4Q1841,” RevQ 23 (2008): 371-81. 

12 Goff, Discerning Wisdom, 230-63. Cf. James A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave 
11 (nQPs“), DJD 4 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1965). 

13 Maurice Baillet, Jozef T. Milik and Roland de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ de Qumran, DJD 3 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1962), 75-77. A manuscript containing a large portion of the Hebrew 
text of Ben Sira (with material from chapters 39-44) was discovered at Masada. Cf. 
Yigael Yadin, “The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada” (revised by Elisha Qimron), in Masada 
vi: The Yigael Yadin Excavations 1963-1965: Final Report, ed. S. Talmon (Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society, 1999), 151-231. 
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Rule that is known as the Treatise of the Two Spirits (Dos 3:13-4:26) is a sepa- 
rate composition that was included in the Rule but was composed earlier and 
should be considered a sapiential text.!* 


One thing that is striking when considering the various lists of wisdom texts 


from Qumran is that wisdom books from the Hebrew Bible are usually not 
included, even though fragments of each of these works were preserved at 
Qumran." The exclusion of biblical wisdom texts from such lists is surprising 
because scholars are generally in agreement that the Bible as such did not yet 
exist and there was no closed canon in the Second Temple era.! It has even 


14 


15 


16 


Armin Lange, Weisheit und Prädestination: Weisheitliche Urordnung und Prddestination in 
den Textfunden von Qumran, STD] 18 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 121-70. See further below. 
Exceptions are Daniel J. Harrington, The Wisdom Texts from Qumran (London: Routledge, 
1996); and Armin Lange, “Wisdom Literature and Thought in the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ in The 
Oxford Handbook of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. J. J. Collins and T. H. Lim (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 455-78. The following manuscripts contain texts that are usually 
counted among the biblical wisdom texts: 2Q15 (Job); 4Q99 (Job); 4Q100 (Job); 4Q101 
(Job); 4Q102 (Proverbs); 4Q103 (Proverbs); 4Q109 (Qohelet); 4Quo (Qohelet); 1Qio 
(Targum of Job). 

The literature is extensive. See e.g., Adam S. van der Woude, “Pluriformity and Unifor- 
mity: Reflections on the Transmission of the Text of the Old Testament,” in J. Bremmer 
and F. Garcia Martinez, Sacred History and Sacred Texts in Early Judaism (Kampen: Kok, 
1992), 151-69; John J. Collins, “Before the Canon: Scriptures in Second Temple Judaism,” in 
Old Testament Interpretation: Past, Present and Future: Essays in Honor of Gene M. Tucker, 
ed. J. L. Mays, D. L. Petersen, and K. H. Richards (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1995), 225-41; 
Eugene Ulrich, “The Bible in the Making: The Scriptures at Qumran,’ in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Origins of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1999), 17-33; Shem- 
aryahu Talmon, “The Crystallization of the ‘Canon of Hebrew Scriptures’ in the Light of 
the Biblical Scrolls from Qumran,” in The Bible as Book: The Hebrew Bible and the Judaean 
Desert Discoveries, ed. E. D Herbert and E. Tov (London: British Library, 2002), 5-20; 
L. M. McDonald and J. A. Sanders, eds., The Canon Debate: The Origins and Formation of 
the Bible (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2002); James C. VanderKam, “Questions of Canon 
Viewed through the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in McDonald and Sanders, The Canon Debate, 
91-109; George J. Brooke, “Between Authority and Canon: The Significance of Rework- 
ing the Bible for Understanding the Canonical Process,’ in Reworking the Bible: Apocry- 
phal and Related Texts at Qumran: Proceedings of a Joint Symposium, ed. E. G. Chazon, 
D. Dimant, and R. A. Clements, sTDJ 58 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 85-104; Florentino Garcia 
Martinez, “Rethinking the Bible: Sixty Years of Dead Sea Scrolls Research and Beyond,” 
in Authoritative Scriptures in Ancient Judaism, ed. M. Popović, JSJSup 141 (Leiden: Brill, 
2010), 19-36; Hindy Najman, “The Vitality of Scripture Within and Beyond the Canon? 
JSJ 43 (2012): 497-518; Konrad Schmid, “The Canon and the Cult: The Emergence of Book 
Religion in Ancient Israel and the Gradual Sublimation of the Temple Cult,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature (2012): 291-307; Timothy H. Lim, The Formation of the Jewish Canon 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2013); Eva Mroczek, The Literary Imagination in 
Jewish Antiquity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016). For a discussion of the concept of 
canon in Judaism in the medieval period, see Robert Brody, “Canon: An elusive concept,” 
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been argued that the whole notion of canonicity misrepresents the nature of 
textual collections in this period.!” Based on what we know of the authority 
of texts in these collections there is no reason to assign a different status to 
Qohelet and Ben Sira, nor for that matter to Instruction. It may be true that 
their form and content are distinctive, and they may have been composed in 
different circles. But that does not justify treating them as categorically differ- 
ent, because in the period under consideration the canonical category did not 
yet exist as it did in later ages. For example, the pluriformity of psalms collec- 
tions across the Qumran manuscripts, the Septuagint versions, the Masoretic 
codices, and Syriac manuscripts, suggests that there was no definitive and 
canonical form of the book of Psalms when the scrolls were being written.!® 
There would be no point, therefore, in including non-canonical psalms from 
11Q5 among the Qumran wisdom texts but excluding those that later became 
canonical, such as Psalm 119.19 

The very fact of textual pluriformity conceals another reason for study- 
ing biblical and non-biblical texts in an integrative manner. Recent scholar- 
ship on textual criticism in biblical studies has challenged the notion of an 
Urtext.?° Just as it was true that collections of psalms existed in various forms 


in Uncovering the Canon: Studies in Canonicity and Genizah, ed. M. Ben-Sasson, R. Brody, 
A. Lieblich and D. Shalev (Jerusalem: Magnes, 2010), 1-23 (Hebrew). 

17 Najman, “Vitality of Scripture.” 

18 Peter W. Flint, The Dead Sea Psalms Scrolls and the Book of Psalms, STD} 17 (Leiden: Brill, 
1997); Mroczek, Literary Imagination, 19-50. 

19 There are 36 Psalms manuscripts according to Emanuel Tov’s list (DJD 39:173-4). 
Manuscripts 4089 and 4Q90 both preserve material from Psalm 119 alone and Sanders 
proposes (DJD 4:108, 114) that the scrolls may have contained only this text. Since Psalm 119 
is often considered a wisdom psalm, these manuscripts might also be counted among the 
wisdom texts found at Qumran. 

20  Shemaryahu Talmon, “The Old Testament Text,” in The Cambridge History of the Bible: 
From the Beginnings to Jerome, ed. P. R. Ackroyd and C. F. Evans (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 1970), 159-99 (164-66); idem, “The Transmission History of the Text of 
the Hebrew Bible in the Light of Biblical Manuscripts from Qumran and Other Sites in the 
Judean Desert,’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls Fifty Years after Their Discovery, ed. L. H. Schiffman, 
E. Tov and J. C. VanderKam (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2000), 40-50 (45-47); 
Hindy Najman, “Configuring the Text in Biblical Studies,’ in A Teacher for All Generations: 
Essays in Honor of James C. VanderKam, ed. E. F. Mason, JSJSup 153 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 
1:3-22; George J. Brooke, “The Qumran Scrolls and the Demise of the Distinction between 
Higher and Lower Criticism,’ in Reading the Dead Sea Scrolls: Essays in Method (Atlanta, 
GA: SBL Press, 2013), 1-17 (7-9; 13-14); Irene Peirano Garrison, “Source, Original, and 
Authenticity between Philology and Theology,” in Classical Philology and Theology: 
Entanglement, Disavowal, and the Godlike Scholar, ed. C. Conybeare and S. Goldhill 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2020), 87-109. Najman’s proposal to look at 
“traditionary processes” (“Configuring the Text,” 7-8), rather than trying to establish the 
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and were being reorganized and reworked by scribes, it is equally true that the 
book of Proverbs existed in different versions.?! There is no reason to assume 
that scribes would freely intervene in psalms ascribed to David but would feel 
inhibited to rework collections of Solomonic proverbs.?? In other words, in the 
Second Temple period, the Proverbs of Solomon are in progress and are being 
copied and reworked in different circles. There are good arguments for suggest- 
ing that Instruction existed in more than one version and was a composition 
in progress.?3 So if there are different versions of Instruction and different ver- 
sions of Proverbs, and both are in flux and being reworked, should we neces- 
sarily consider them as separate traditions? If these texts, which have multiple 
formal similarities, are found in the same collections, is it not conceivable that 
the same people who copied and reworked one text, also copied and reworked 
the other? In other words, there might be shared layers between these texts, 
and it would be a mistake not to take this possibility into consideration. 

The point I am making could be considered superfluous since many schol- 
ars acknowledge that in the Second Temple period there is no fixed canon and 
that the manuscripts attest to textual fluidity. It could be suggested that the 
distinction between biblical and non-biblical texts is only made for practical 
reasons, to facilitate orientation, and to accommodate the distinct traditions 
of scholarship that have focused on biblical and non-biblical texts respectively. 
But precisely the fact that these traditions of scholarship remain largely dis- 
tinct is problematic. The biblical manuscripts discovered at Qumran are not 
only the earliest witnesses to textual traditions of the Hebrew Bible against 
which the value of later textual traditions such as the Masoretic Text, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint might be measured. They also teach 


Urtext or the earliest retrievable version, is elaborated further in her monograph Reading 
Practices and the Vitality of Scripture (Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

21 Emanuel Tov, “Recensional Differences between the Masoretic Text and the Septuagint of 
Proverbs,” in Of Scribes and Scrolls: Studies on the Hebrew Bible, Intertestamental Judaism, 
and Christian Origins, Presented to John Strugnell on the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday, 
ed. H. W. Attridge, J. J. Collins and T. H. Tobin (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 
1990), 43-56; Jan de Waard, “4QProv and Textual Criticism,” Textus 19 (1998): 87-96. 

22 On David’s prophetic status, see: James L. Kugel, “David the Prophet,” in Poetry and 
Prophecy: The Beginnings of a Literary Tradition, ed. J. L. Kugel (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1990), 45-55; Mroczek, Literary Imagination, 51-85. 

23 Onthe possibility that 4Q417 preserved an alternative, shorter version of Instruction (first 
suggested by A. Steudel and B. Lucassen), see Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 156-7, 
191-2. The many small differences between 4Q416 iii and 4Q418 9 + ga + gb + gc also 
suggest progressive writing (e.g, 40416 iii 9 MIVW’ / 4Q418 9 8 "Om: 4Q416 iii 10 
"TO / 4Q418 9 9 NITIN; 4Q416 iii 16 "msn / 4Q418 9 17 NIN). 
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us that we need to conceive in an entirely new way of the nature of textual tra- 
ditions in the Second Temple period, and we have no data whatsoever on the 
status of these textual traditions before the Second Temple 29 

Another challenge lies in generic classification. When do we call a text a 
“wisdom text”? The first team of editors was confronted with thousands of 
fragments which they had to organize, classify and assign to distinct recon- 
structed manuscripts.?? According to what principles did the editors classify 
the fragmentary manuscripts? The first obvious division was between previ- 
ously unknown compositions, and between compositions that could be iden- 
tified because they were known from later manuscript traditions, i.e., the 
biblical texts, those texts known as pseudepigrapha and apocrypha (e.g., Tobit, 
Jubilees, Enoch),?° and texts that had been discovered in the Cairo Genizah 
half a century earlier (the Damascus Document and Aramaic Levi). But how 
could the editors classify the assembled fragmentary manuscripts of texts that 
were completely unknown prior to the discoveries? It made sense to categorize 
and name the unknown texts according to their literary form. In many cases 
the editors used literary genres that had been identified by form criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible as a frame of reference.?7 

At this point, it is important to emphasize once again that the large major- 
ity of manuscripts is extremely fragmentary with sometimes only a few small 
fragments preserving a dozen of words in total remaining. How can we classify 
texts according to literary form if we can barely reconstruct the literary forms 


24 Garcia Martinez, “Rethinking the Bible’; Najman, “Vitality of Scripture”; Brooke, “Demise 
of the Distinction.” 

25 On the work of assembling manuscripts, see Ebert Tigchelaar, “Constructing, Decon- 
structing and Reconstructing Fragmentary Manuscripts: Illustrated by a Study of 4Q184 
(4QWiles of the Wicked Woman),” in Rediscovering the Dead Sea Scrolls: An Assessment of 
Old and New Approaches and Methods, ed. M. L. Grossman (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2010), 26-47. 

26 On the history and usage of the categories pseudepigrapha and apocrypha, see Annette 
Yoshiko Reed, “The Modern Invention of ‘Old Testament Pseudepigrapha,” JTS (2009): 
403-36; Loren Stuckenbruck, “Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha,’ in The Eerdmans 
Dictionary of Early Judaism, ed. J.J. Collins and D. C. Harlow (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2010), 143-62; Eibert Tigchelaar, “Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and the Scriptures,’ in 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and the Scriptures, ed. E. Tigchelaar, BETL 270 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2014), 1-18. For a discussion of pseudepigraphy as literary device and a critique of 
its evaluation as forgery, see Hindy Najman, Seconding Sinai: The Development of Mosaic 
Discourse in Second Temple Judaism, JSJSup 77 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 1-40; Hindy Najman 
and Irene Peirano Garrison, “Pseudepigraphy as an Interpretive Construct,’ in The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha: Fifty Years of the Pseudepigrapha Section at sBL, ed. M. Henze 
and L. I. Lied (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2019), 331-35. 

27 Najman and Tigchelaar, “Preparatory Study of Nomenclature,” 314-15. 
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from the remaining manuscript evidence? A good example is the final bless- 
ing in Aramaic Levi in which wisdom is the main theme.”® If only fragments 
pertaining to this blessing would have been preserved, and not the narrative 
framework, it is highly likely that this manuscript would have been classified 
as a sapiential text. Vice versa, 4Q185, which is known as 4QSapiential Work, 
is classified as a wisdom text, because in terms of vocabulary and literary form 
the preserved lines have much in common with wisdom writings.2° But the text 
is also presented as a first-person discourse that is addressed to “my people ... 
who were saved from Egypt ...” (4Q185 1-2 i 13-15), and it is entirely possible 
that the preserved text is part of a speech that was set in a narrative frame- 
work, a speech by Moses or one of the prophets, for example.3° If fragments 
of such a narrative framework would have been preserved, it is unlikely that 
4Q185 would have been classified as a wisdom text. An additional complica- 
tion is that although official editions have now been published for practically 
all of the reconstructed manuscripts, the work of reconstruction is ongoing, 
and scholars are still reassigning fragments to other manuscripts than the ones 
in which they had first been published.?! This means that because individual 
fragments are still moving between manuscripts, the overall character of a 
fragmentary text is not completely stable. 


28 Jonas C. Greenfield, Esther Eshel and Michael E. Stone, The Aramaic Levi Document: 
Edition, Translation, Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 102-9; Eibert Tigchelaar, “Wisdom 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls: She’s No Lady,’ in Répresentations et personification de la sagesse 
dans l'antiquité et au-delà, ed. S. Anthonioz and C. Dogniez (Leuven: Peeters, 2021), 207-19 
(216-17). Note that Henryk Drawnel calls the fragmentary Levi Document a “wisdom text”. 
Cf. Henryk Drawnel, An Aramaic Wisdom Text from Qumran: A New Interpretation of the 
Levi Document, JSJSup 86 (Leiden: Brill, 2004). 

29 John M. Allegro, Qumrân Cave 4. 1 (4Q158-4Q186), DJD 5 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 
85-87; Hermann Lichtenberger, “Der Weisheitstext 4Q185: eine neue Edition,” in The 
Wisdom Texts from Qumran and the Development of Sapiential Thought, ed. C. Hempel, 
A. Lange and H. Lichtenberger, BETL 159 (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 127-50; Mika S. Pajunen, 
“4QSapiential Admonitions B (40185): Unsolved Challenges of the Hebrew Text,” in The 
Mermaid and the Partridge, ed. G. J. Brooke and J. Hogenhaven, sTDJ 96 (Leiden: Brill, 
2011), 191-220. 

30 Compare the suggestion of Menahem Kister (“Wisdom Literature,” 28-29, n. 74) that 
4QMysteries may have been framed as a wisdom dispute between Moses and Aaron and 
the Egyptian hartummim. 

31 ` See Eibert Tigchelaar, “Constructing, Deconstructing and Reconstructing Fragmentary 
Manuscripts”; idem, “On the Unidentified Fragments of DJD XXXIII and PAM 43.680: A 
New Manuscript of 4QNarrative and Poetic Composition, and Fragments of 4Q13, 4Q269, 
4Q525 and 4QSb (?),” RevQ 21 (2004): 477-85; idem, “Two Damascus Document Fragments 
and Mistaken Identities: The Mingling of Some Qumran Cave 4 and Cave 6 Fragments,” 
DSD 28 (2021): 64-74; idem, “Reconsidering 4Q424 (4QLeviticusb): Two Manuscripts and 
a New Fragment,” vr 71 (2021): 263-73. 
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But even if we were to have access to completely preserved manuscripts, 
generic classification would still form a challenge 27 First of all, the literary 
genres according to which ancient texts in Hebrew and Aramaic are being 
classified are inventions by scholars. There were no explicit literary norms 
according to which these compositions were formed, in contrast to certain 
Greek literary genres, which implies that in the context of ancient Jewish 
literature genre is merely an “idea.”?? This does not mean that composers of 
ancient Hebrew and Aramaic texts were not adopting distinct literary patterns 
or emulating specific literary forms. But as far as we know there was no explicit 
discourse on literary genre, which means that when we establish criteria for 
distinguishing genre X or Y, we should remain aware that these are modern 
scholarly constructs. This is not invalid as a method of study. But we should 
be careful not to reify our categories and project them onto an ancient body 
of literature, as if these categories had an independent existence outside of 
our frame of analysis.?* This also means that we should not treat genres as 
boxes in which we can deposit texts, but rather allow for texts to “participate” 
in multiple genres, and thereby to bend and reshape generic Categories 28 


32 For helpful discussions of genre and genre theory in the context of biblical studies, see: 
Carol A. Newsom, “Spying out the Land: A Report from Genology,” in Seeking out the 
Wisdom of the Ancients: Essays Offered to Michael V. Fox on the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth 
Birthday, ed. R. Troxel, K. Friebel and D. Magary (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2005), 
437-45; eadem, “Pairing Research Questions and Theories of Genre: A Case Study of the 
Hodayot,” DSD 17 (2010): 270-88; George J. Brooke “Genre Theory, Rewritten Bible and 
Pesher,” DsD 17 (2010): 361-86; and Hindy Najman, “The Idea of Biblical Genre: From 
Discourse to Constellation,” in Prayer and Poetry in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related 
Literature: Essays in Honor of Eileen Schuller on the Occasion of her 65th Birthday, ed. 
J. Penner, K. M. Penner and C. Wassen (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 307-21. A special issue of DSD 
in 2010 (17/3) was devoted to questions of genre in the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls. On 
genre and genre theory in the study of Literature more generally, see: Alastair Fowler, 
Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of Genres and Modes (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1982); David Duff, ed., Modern Genre Theory (Harlow: Longman, 
2000); John Frow, Genre, 2nd ed. (London: Routledge, 2015). 

33 Najman, “Idea of Biblical Genre.’ 

34 Najman develops the concept of constellations (“Idea of Biblical Genre,’ 316-17), invoking 
the work of Walter Benjamin and Max Weber, to bridge the gap between the perceived 
reality of ancient Jewish writings and the perspective of the reader. See further, Najman, 
Losing the Temple and Recovering the Future: An Analysis of 4 Ezra (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2014), 20-23. 

35 See Newsom's discussion (“Spying out the Land,” 439) of Jacques Derrida’s reflections on 
genre. See also the helpful remarks of George Brooke on diachronic developments and 
generic instability in Brooke, “Genre Theory.’ For a study of genre bending as a literary 
technique in the Gospel of John, see Harold W. Attridge, “Genre Bending in the Fourth 
Gospel,’ JBL 121 (2002): 3-21. 
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We can use literary genre as a heuristic tool to compare forms and trace literary 
developments. But we cannot impose rigid boundaries, because with each new 
example, we need to reconsider the entire generic category. 

I want to return now to wisdom. There has been an ongoing discussion on 
the definition of wisdom literature.36 The writings that are classified as wis- 
dom engage a range of literary genres, from proverbs, to riddles, to acrostic 
poems, to hymns, to pedagogical admonitions and instructions. Moreover, 
they span across different civilizations, epochs, and languages. The category of 
wisdom is a scholarly construct, and it is not a coincidence that scholars have 
not been able to reach agreement on what constitutes wisdom literature. This 
does not mean that the category has no heuristic value. Distinguishing a set of 
literary forms that are associated with wisdom can lead to helpful insights into 
the possible ways in which these are transformed and travel between periods 
and cultures.3” But it would be a mistake to strictly delineate wisdom tradi- 
tions and not to consider how these interact with literary forms that are asso- 
ciated with other traditions.® This would lead to a misconceived notion of 
the development and growth of literary traditions. Especially in the Second 
Temple period we encounter abundant amalgamation between literary forms 


36 The definition of Crenshaw (Old Testament Wisdom, 11) is often cited and criticized for 
being too narrow in scope. The discovery of the scrolls has had an impact on discus- 
sions on the definition of wisdom, although within the study of biblical wisdom litera- 
ture the Qumran texts often play a marginal role at best. See John J. Collins, “Wisdom 
Reconsidered, in Light of the Scrolls,” Dsp 4 (1997): 265-281; Matthew Goff, “Qumran 
Wisdom Literature and the Problem of Genre,” DsD 17 (2010): 315-35; Benjamin G. Wright, 
“Wisdom Literature,’ in Early Judaism and Its Modern Interpreters, ed. M. Henze and 
R. A. Werline (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2020), 437-59. In recent years, a number of schol- 
ars have argued that wisdom literature is not a legitimate category and that it merely 
represents a scholarly construct that was based on a selection of biblical books and pro- 
jected onto ancient Near Eastern literature. See: Mark Sneed, “Is the ‘Wisdom Tradition’ 
a Tradition?” cBQ 73 (2011): 50-71; Weeks, “Is ‘Wisdom Literature’ a Useful Category?”; 
Kynes, Obituary for “Wisdom Literature.’ For a critique of this development, see Collins, 
“Wisdom as Genre”; Goff, “Pursuit of Wisdom at Qumran.” 

37 See e.g., Miriam Lichtheim, Late Egyptian Wisdom Literature in the International Context: 
A Study of Demotic Instructions (Freiburg: Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1983). 

38 This does not mean that the books of the Hebrew Bible provide the preferred context for 
studying wisdom, to the exclusion of other (non-Hebrew or non-biblical) texts and tradi- 
tions. Will Kynes argues (Obituary for “Wisdom Literature”) that the anachronistic cat- 
egory of wisdom literature should be abandoned and that instead Proverbs, Ecclesiastes 
and Job should be seen as a “Biblical Corpus’ that is to be reintegrated into the canon of 
the Hebrew Bible through intertextual reading. However, as noted above, for the period in 
which the wisdom books were written, the category of the biblical is no less anachronistic 
than the category of wisdom. 
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associated with wisdom and other genres such as prophecy and liturgy, and 
we see the dispersion of sapiential terminology across a range of texts.?9 This 
implies that there is no distinct tradition of wisdom that is reflected in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Regarding the Qumran texts that have been classified as “wisdom,” it was 
immediately recognized that these texts did not correspond to the classical 
forms of wisdom literature, but rather blended wisdom elements with features 
that are associated with other types of literature.4° Many discussions on wis- 
dom in the Dead Sea Scrolls focus on the question of how these texts relate to 
yet another ambiguous category of ancient literature: apocalyptic. Since the 
1970s there has been significant debate on whether and how the notion of lit- 
erary genre can be applied to the construct of apocalyptic.*! In many ways, 
the category of apocalyptic poses even greater methodological challenges 
than the category of wisdom.*? Nonetheless, scholars often speak of a mix- 
ture of wisdom and apocalyptic, especially in relation to the texts Instruction, 
Mysteries, and the Treatise of the Two Spirits.*? The discussion on the blending 


39 Michael E. Stone, “Lists of Revealed Things in the Apocalyptic Literature,” in Selected 
Studies in Pseudepigrapha and Apocrypha (Leiden: Brill, 1991), 379-418 (390-91); Kister, 
“Wisdom Literature,” 19. 

40 Collins, “Wisdom Reconsidered”; Kister, “Wisdom Literature.” 

41 Klaus Koch, The Rediscovery of Apocalyptic (Naperville: Allenson, 1972); Paul D. Hanson, 
“Apocalypse, Genre” and “Apocalypticism” in Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible Supple- 
mentary Volume (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1976); Stone, “Lists of Revealed Things”; John J. 
Collins, “Introduction: Towards the Morphology of a Genre,” Semeia 14 (1979): 1-20; New- 
som, “Spying out the Land”; Hindy Najman, “The Inheritance of Prophecy in Apocalyptic,” 
in John J. Collins (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Apocalyptic Literature (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2014), 36-48; Najman, Losing the Temple, 20-23; Collins, “The Genre of 
Apocalypse Reconsidered,” ZAC 20 (2016): 21-40. 

42 Newsom, “Spying out the Land”; Najman, “Inheritance of Prophecy,’; Judith H. Newman, 
“The Participatory Past: Resituating Eschatology in the Study of Apocalyptic,” Early 
Christianity 10 (2019): 1-20. 

43 Lange, Weisheit und Prädestination, 301-6; Daniel J. Harrington, “Two Early Jewish 
Approaches to Wisdom: Sirach and Qumran Sapiential Work A,” JSP 16 (1997): 25-38; 
James K. Aitken, “Apocalyptic, Revelation and Early Jewish Wisdom Literature” in New 
Heaven and New Earth: Prophecy and the Millennium, ed. P. J. Harland and R. Hayward, 
VTSup 77 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 181-93; Torleif Elgvin, “Wisdom and Apocalypticism in the 
Early Second Century BCE: The Evidence of 4QInstruction,’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls Fifty 
Years after Their Discovery, ed. L. H. Schiffman, E. Tov and J. C. VanderKam (Jerusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, 2000), 226-47; Florentino Garcia Martinez, “Wisdom at 
Qumran: Worldly or Heavenly?” in Wisdom and Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
in the Biblical Tradition, ed. F. Garcia Martinez, BETL 168 (Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 1-15; 
John]. Collins, “The Eschatologizing of Wisdom in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Collins, Sterling 
and Clements, Sapiential Perspectives, 49-65; Matthew J. Goff, The Worldly and Heavenly 
Wisdom of 4QInstruction, STDJ 50 (Leiden: Brill, 2003); Goff, Discerning Wisdom; Kampen, 
Wisdom Literature, 12-15; Jean-Sébastien Rey, 4QInstruction: sagesse et eschatology, 
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of wisdom and apocalyptic in Qumran texts has been influenced by the bibli- 
cal scholar Gerhard von Rad, who argued several decades before the publica- 
tion of the fragmentary wisdom texts that apocalyptic is an offshoot of wisdom 
literature. Taking a closer look at the way in which von Rad understands wis- 
dom and its relation to apocalyptic can be helpful for gaining some perspective 
in the discussions on Qumran wisdom texts. 

According to von Rad, biblical wisdom is characterized by a deep concern 
for defining the limits of wisdom. In these writings we see the adoption of a 
new “secularized” worldview that grows out of a rational search for knowledge. 
The emergence of wisdom literature during the early monarchy could even be 
described as “a kind of enlightenment” that was inspired by the international 
wisdom movement.*5 Wisdom is acquired by empirical means, by observing 
the world, understanding social relations, and contemplating the order of 
nature. But at the same time, the wisdom of Israel emphasizes human limita- 
tions and teaches that the world is guided by divine rule into which humans 
have only very limited insight. Von Rad regards this dual perspective as a syn- 
thesis of the new “secularized” worldview, and the older notions of indigenous 
“religious” traditions.*6 The biblical sage perceives the regularity of social and 
natural phenomena and sees how every aspect of the world is measured and 
balanced according to predetermined patterns. But the sage also acknowl- 
edges that successfulness in life depends on divine sanction. The principles 
underlying the order of the world, the measurements of the cosmos, and the 
predetermined course of events, cannot ultimately be known. Human wisdom 
runs into its own limits when it tries to comprehend the details and hidden 
structures of cosmic order, which ultimately remain mysteries.*7 
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The concept of the limits of wisdom is important for understanding the 
relation between wisdom and apocalyptic. Where wisdom pauses at the limits 
of what can be known by human beings, apocalyptic emphatically transcends 
these limits. Traditional wisdom is interested in understanding the order of the 
cosmos and the structure of social reality, but apocalyptic wants to understand 
the hidden rules and mysteries that govern the world. Wisdom books preserve 
the teaching that everything occurs at its proper time, but apocalyptic litera- 
ture goes beyond the bare facts and presents revealed knowledge of the divine 
determination of the times, the schematisation of history, and especially the 
time of the end 29 Von Rad argues that wisdom and apocalyptic basically share 
the same approach to understanding the world, but what distinguishes them 
is that wisdom literature is much more reserved concerning the human capac- 
ity of knowing, while apocalyptic sages surpass these boundaries and acquire 
insight into heavenly secrets and mysteries through divine revelation.* 

There seems to be much overlap between the areas of knowledge that inter- 
est apocalyptic sages and the prophets, but von Rad emphatically states that 
apocalyptic is a “child of wisdom” and is entirely unrelated to prophecy.°° It 
might be true that the prophets are interested in revelations concerning the 
course of history and the future. However, von Rad claims that the ways in 
which apocalyptic and prophetic literature view history are fundamentally 
incompatible. The main reason for this strict distinction is that prophecy “is 
rooted in definite election traditions” and can never lead to the universalist 
view of history we encounter in apocalyptic.°! This universalist approach is 
intrinsically related to the idea that everything that happens has been pre- 
determined from the very beginning of time. There is one universal map for 
the course of history, and the roles of all creatures have been determined and 
assigned at the outset. Even if certain nations or individuals are given a dis- 
tinct task within this masterplan, the overall perspective looks at humanity as 
a whole rather than at a specific nation (which von Rad argues distinguishes 
prophecy). According to von Rad, not one detail of this divine blueprint can 
be altered. This again is an important distinction from prophecy, in von Rad’s 
reading. While the prophets teach that God’s anger can be averted if people 
repent and change their ways, the apocalyptic teachers emphasize that God 


48 Von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 2:306-8; idem, Wisdom in Israel, 263-69, 282. 
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always already knows how humans will behave and also who is predetermined 
for destruction and who for salvation. 

Von Rad’s strict distinction between prophetic literature on the one hand, 
and between wisdom and apocalyptic on the other, has received much 
critique.?3 If it is true for Isaiah that elements of wisdom are interwoven with 
prophecy,5* then all the more so for texts from the late Second Temple period, 
in which varieties of literature that participate in authoritative collections are 
being studied and emulated indiscriminately. Precisely the deeper and hid- 
den understanding of these texts is associated with revelation.5> There also 
appears to be a particular teleological dimension to von Rad’s argument when 
he makes such strict distinctions between the prophets’ particularist concep- 
tion of history and the universal perspective of apocalyptic. According to von 
Rad, apocalyptic is a necessary final stage in the historical process that pre- 
pares for the fulfilment of the Old Testament in the coming of Jesus Christ.5® 

The final section of von Rad’s Theology of the Old Testament (Part three: 
“The Old Testament and the New”) is entirely devoted to demonstrating how 
“.. the way in which the Old Testament is absorbed in the New is the logical 
end of a process initiated by the Old Testament itself....”°” Along these lines, 
von Rad argues that: 
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No special hermeneutic method is necessary to see the whole diversified 
movement of the Old Testament saving events, made up of God’s prom- 
ises and their temporary fulfilments, as pointing to their future fulfilment 
in Jesus Christ. This can be said quite categorically. The coming of Jesus 
Christ as a historical reality leaves the exegete no choice at all; he must 
interpret the Old Testament as pointing to Christ, whom he must under- 
stand in its light.°® 


The radical distinction between prophecy and apocalyptic serves von Rad’s 
supersessionist agenda and obfuscates the interwovenness of law, prophecy 
and wisdom that is apparent throughout the textual evidence.59 

The paradigm offered by von Rad has been influential for the ways in 
which scholars have approached the wisdom materials discovered at Qumran. 
Some have taken his views as a point of departure in studying the Qumran 
materials DO Others have rejected the theory that apocalyptic is unrelated to 
prophecy and is a pure descendent of the wisdom tradition.®! But in either 
case the wisdom-apocalyptic model has framed the discussions of the frag- 
mentary Qumran wisdom texts and much attention has been paid to the sup- 
posedly apocalyptic features of these texts, such as revealed knowledge, the 
immanency of the eschaton, and the divine determination of the times. These 
discussions have resulted in pertinent insights. But there are also limitations. 
As argued above, the texts participate in multiple literary genres and fore- 
grounding wisdom and apocalyptic at the expense of other types of literature 
creates a new pigeonhole, which obscures important aspects of these texts. In 
particular, the relation to liturgy, commentary and rewriting has insufficiently 
been studied and understood. 

A second problem is that generic distinctions are frequently interpreted as 
reflecting sociological distinctions (and what is called “Sitz im Leben”). This 
bears on the discussion concerning the relationship between wisdom and 
Torah. Scholars have observed that the Mosaic Torah is not an explicit theme 
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in many fragments of Instruction, for example, whereas we find some pas- 
sages in Ben Sira and 4QBeatitudes that explicitly associate or even identify 
wisdom with Torah.® On this basis, some have argued that the communities 
behind texts like Instruction had little concern for the Torah of Moses and had 
alternative sources of authority.6? The supposed existence of sapiential groups 
disinterested in Mosaic Torah is based entirely on the assumed absence of ref- 
erences to the Torah in fragmentary texts. While such absence could also be 
explained on other grounds, such as literary form or thematic focus, the fact 
is that both implicit and explicit references to Torah and commandments are 
pervasive in Instruction. Di There is no external evidence for the existence of 
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non-Mosaic sapiential groups in ancient Judaism, and the evidence that we do 
have at our disposal points in the opposite direction: various kinds of literature 
(including legal texts) were being copied, studied and taught within the same 
communities. 

The observation that the wisdom texts discovered at Qumran contain ele- 
ments occurring in compositions categorized as apocalyptic is not mistaken. 
But rather than classifying such texts as “apocalyptic wisdom” and forging a 
new category, I want to propose that we first explore the many intimate con- 
nections and interactions with other types of literature from the period. In the 
Qumran texts, wisdom reaches beyond its limits. For a deeper appreciation 
of the rich literary and conceptual landscapes we encounter in the scrolls, we 
need to move beyond the limits we impose with the categories that we apply. 
This pertains to genre, this pertains to canonicity, but this also pertains to a 
third categorization that is highly influential for the ways in which scholars 
read the texts from Qumran. 


2 The Sectarian Divide 


Within scholarship on wisdom in the Dead Sea Scrolls the distinction between 
“sectarian” and “non-sectarian” texts plays a fundamental role. This categoriza- 
tion has even resulted in the formation of two opposite views on the nature 
of the Qumran wisdom texts. One group of scholars claims that these wisdom 
texts are non-sectarian, i.e., these texts were not composed by the community 
or sect that owned the scrolls but were merely preserved and copied by them. 
Another group of scholars holds that all or most of the wisdom texts were com- 
posed by this community or sect. This divergence of opinion has resulted in an 
impasse in scholarship that makes further discussion difficult. In what follows 
I will take a closer look at the reasons and criteria for classifying wisdom texts 
as either sectarian or non-sectarian and problematize this categorization. But 
first, I want to provide some context for the practice of categorizing Qumran 
texts as sectarian and non-sectarian. 

During the first stages of research on the Dead Sea Scrolls, scholars adopted 
the convention of distinguishing between three categories: (1) biblical texts, 
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(2) apocryphal and pseudepigraphic texts, and (3) sectarian tests Dë This cat- 
egorization made sense as an ad hoc instrument to organize the voluminous 
corpus, but it has been noted that the three categories are of different kinds 
and partly overlap.6’ This can easily lead to confusion. The category of sec- 
tarian, for example, sometimes refers to authorship and sometimes to style 
or content.6 The publication of the Temple Scroll in 1977 prompted a critical 
article by Baruch Levine who questioned the sectarian provenance of this text, 
arguing that the calendrical and legal issues set out in the scroll need not have 
originated within a sectarian context.° This stimulated the discussion on the 
question whether all of the texts previously classified as sectarian were nec- 
essarily to be attributed to the same community. Further debate was incited 
by the polemical contributions of Norman Golb, who emphatically rejected 
the hypothesis that the scrolls were left in the caves by a sectarian community 
living in the Judean desert.”° Golb argued that the scrolls had instead been 
deposited in the Qumran caves by Jerusalemites who wanted to bring the trea- 
sures of the city into safety in the years 66-70 CE during the first Roman war. 
Subsequent decades saw the emergence of an elaborate debate on the cri- 
teria for establishing whether a text from Qumran was composed by the com- 
munity or not. Most scholars regarded the presence of features associated with 
the community as an indication of sectarian authorship. Among the charac- 
teristics that are considered to be sectarian are the following: adherence to 
a 364-day calendar, strong concerns for ritual purity, the dating of composi- 
tions after the supposed foundation of the community (around 150 BCE), lit- 
erary genre (with rules and pesher considered typically sectarian genres)" 
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Scribal practices associated with sectarian scribes have also been suggested as 
a criterion.”? But since the large Isaiah scroll also features the peculiar Qumran 
scribal practices, it is obvious that these features could only be relevant to the 
provenance of a copy not to the provenance of a composition. Other features 
such as the 364-day calendar and a strong concern for purity are not necessarily 
sectarian.”3 Moreover, the chronology of the archaeological site of Qumran has 
been revisited, and its occupation prior to 100 BCE has been challenged, which 
has implications for the date of the supposed foundation of the community.”4 

For these reasons Devorah Dimant has argued that the criteria for classify- 
ing texts as sectarian should be based on formal features alone, namely on spe- 
cific vocabulary that is only found in sectarian texts.” This procedure of course 
requires that we know which texts are sectarian in the first place. Dimant des- 
ignates a core corpus from which such features might be deduced. There is an 
obvious problem of circularity here and the fragmentary status of most mate- 
rials implies that we can never know whether the lost portions of those texts 
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contained a smaller or larger amount of terminology that we have designated 
as sectarian. 

The discussion on classification has had a major impact on the study of 
wisdom literature from Qumran. This impact is exemplified in a striking way 
by John Strugnell who radically changed his own position on the classifica- 
tion of one of the most important wisdom texts. Strugnell was responsible 
for editing fragments from cave 4 that he assigned to 4Q415, 4Q416, 4Q417, 
4Q418 (4Q418a, b) and 4Q423 and which he later gave the title 4QInstruction 
(or Musar le-Mevin). At the initial stages Strugnell assumed that this was a 
wisdom composition of the Qumran sect which contained moral teachings 
of the community.’ However, when he published the official edition of the 
manuscripts of Instruction in 1999, he had completely altered his view and 
argued that because the text lacked sectarian features it should be considered 
a non-sectarian composition that was composed long before the sect had 
been founded.” This reversal of opinion is in line with the broader develop- 
ments in scholarship since the late 1970s on which Strugnell himself reflected 
explicitly.’® In the past decades, many scholars have given serious consider- 
ation to questions of classification. Nonetheless, there continues to be a thor- 
ough disagreement on the status of wisdom texts from Qumran. 

Most authors follow Strugnell in viewing Instruction and other wisdom texts 
as representative of broader strands of Jewish thinking in the 3rd or 2nd cen- 
tury BCE. But a minority of leading scholars claims that most of these wisdom 
texts, including Instruction, were composed within the sectarian community 
that owned the scrolls. These different categorizations result in radically differ- 
ent interpretations of countless details in these texts. As a first step in bridging 
some of these contradicting readings, it will be helpful to take a closer look 
at the arguments that scholars introduce for classifying the Qumran wisdom 
texts as either sectarian or non-sectarian. 

Many scholars argue that these texts are the products of wisdom teachers 
and schools that represent an ongoing sapiential tradition that was part of the 
“mainstream” intellectual world of Second Temple Judaism.” The perceived 
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absence of sectarian features in the wisdom texts has led to the view that they 
had not been composed by the sectarian community but were merely cop- 
ied and preserved as part of their library. The most important examples are: 
Mysteries; Beatitudes; 4Q184 (Wiles of the Wicked Woman); 4Q185 Sapiential 
text B; 4Q424; 4Q185; the Two Spirits Treatise Dos 3:13-4:26); and Instruction, 
which in many ways is paradigmatic for the discussion of the broader collection 
of wisdom texts. The argumentation for viewing Instruction as a non-sectarian 
text is twofold. On the one hand Instruction would lack terminology relating 
to the organization and worldview of the community.®° On the other hand, 
the social setting that is read into the text would be distinct from that of the 
Qumran community. 

According to more traditional reconstructions, the community at Qumran 
lived a secluded life. The members shared possessions and obeyed strict dis- 
ciplinary rules. They observed high standards of purity and were partly or 
completely celibate.*! In contrast to this model, the addressees of Instruction 
appear to be integrated in the larger society and interact with people who do not 
belong to their group.®? They have private possessions and financial dealings, 
even debts.83 It is not clear from the fragments whether or not the addressees 
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observe high standards of purity, but they are certainly not celibate.* In short, 
the lack of sectarian features and the distinct social setting of Instruction are 
taken as indications that the composition is non-sectarian. 

Scholars making this argument generally do recognize the overlap in ter- 
minology with texts such as the Serek ha-Yahad and the Hodayot. They usu- 
ally explain this overlap as influence of the sapiential texts on the sectarian 
texts: the sectarian composers had Instruction and other wisdom texts in 
their library and adopted terms and concepts from these texts. The fact that 
at least eight copies of Instruction were hidden in Caves 1 and 4 suggests that 
the composition was held in high esteem by the community or communities 
that owned the scrolls. This could support the argument that the Serek and the 
Hodayot were influenced by the teachings and phraseology of Instruction.$° 
The problem with this line of reasoning, however, is that we have no evidence 
that the sapiential texts were actually composed prior to the sectarian ones. 
There are no internal clues for dating the wisdom texts and none of the manu- 
scripts are dated earlier than the oldest manuscript of the Serek Sp The argu- 
ment for the chronological priority of the wisdom texts is circular. The only 
reason for dating these compositions earlier is the assumption that they had 
not been written by the sect and must therefore have been written before its 
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foundation. But first of all, we cannot exclude the possibility that the commu- 
nity (or communities) adopted contemporaneous compositions from the out- 
side. More importantly, there are no arguments to support a relative dating of 
the wisdom texts vis-a-vis sectarian texts. There is in fact a significant degree of 
terminological overlap and there is no reason why this vocabulary could only 
be used to prove literary dependence in one direction and not in the other, or 
even shared provenance. 

According to several scholars, Instruction is quoted in the Hodayot, which 
is used as an argument for dating Instruction in the late third or early sec- 
ond century BCE.S? There are indeed some close correspondences including 
a verbatim parallel that may attest to a literary relation of some kind.$® But 
none of these instances require literary dependence in one direction. From a 
literary-historical perspective, the parallels could just as well be explained by 
arguing that Instruction was based on the Hodayot, that they influenced each 
other, or that both texts were based on a common source.®? In the end there is 
only one argument that could sustain the chronological priority of Instruction 
over against the Serek and the Hodayot: the argument that Instruction is a 
non-sectarian text that was adopted in the sectarian library. But this argument 
depends on creating a subdivision between two sets of terminology within the 
Serek and the Hodayot: one set of sectarian terminology, which is absent from 
the wisdom texts, and one set of non-sectarian terminology, which is present 
in the wisdom texts but is regarded as non-original within the sectarian texts. 
This subdivision is completely arbitrary, and we cannot exclude the possibility 
that precisely the terminology shared with the wisdom texts is originally sec- 
tarian terminology, if we are willing to use this category. 

There are further problems with this line of reasoning. If scholars automati- 
cally assume that a text without sectarian features is non-sectarian, then they 
are, in the words of Carol Newsom, “conflating the categories of content/style 
and authorship.”?° Newsom emphasizes that certain literary genres, such as 
prayers and liturgical texts, are generally composed in stereotypical language. 
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There is no reason to assume that all psalms and prayers composed by mem- 
bers of the community would be markedly different from those composed by 
non-members.?! The same holds true for wisdom texts. If there is an estab- 
lished literary form that is represented by texts such as Proverbs and Ben Sira, 
it is entirely possible that a sectarian author would seek to emulate this form 
and would compose a sapiential text that has few sectarian features. 

With regard to social setting, it is certainly true that the wisdom texts are 
not explicitly addressed to monastic-like communities living in the desert. 
But since the beginning of Qumran scholarship it has been recognized that 
the community behind the scrolls could have consisted of various branches.” 
The editors of Instruction entertain the possibility that it was composed for an 
order of the Essenes that “married, owned property, and observed distinct legal 
practices.”93 In recent years, a number of scholars have argued that the com- 
munity behind the scrolls was a broader and more diversified movement 29 
There appears to be nothing in the implied social setting of wisdom texts like 
Instruction which a priori excludes them from being part of that movement. 
Thus, neither the supposed absence of sectarian features nor the social setting 
of wisdom texts indicates that they are necessarily non-sectarian. 

The Two Spirits Treatise (TST) is a special case among the texts that are cat- 
egorized as wisdom, because it is embedded in Serek ha-Yahad, which is the 
sectarian text par excellence. TST is often seen as an independent composition 
because it has a distinctive style and constitutes a separate literary unit within 
the Serek. In addition, this unit is certainly absent from the manuscript 4054 
and may not have been included in other Serek manuscripts as well. From these 
facts Hartmut Stegemann inferred that the unit originates in a non-sectarian 
environment.?® Armin Lange builds on Stegemann’s hypothesis and argues 
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that TST differs from sectarian texts in several respects.9° He does not discern 
any distinctive sectarian terminology in TsT and argues that the text uses des- 
ignations for God and for the evil sphere that are not to be expected in sectar- 
ian texts. Moreover, he assumes that Torah observance does not play any role 
in TST and argues that the covenant only has eschatological significance. The 
view of Stegemann and Lange that TST is an independent non-sectarian text 
was accepted by a number of scholars.9” 

The argument that TsT is non-sectarian runs into similar difficulties 
encountered in the argument that Instruction is non-sectarian. The absence of 
sectarian terminology does not evince that the text is not of sectarian prove- 
nance. Moreover, the arguments that TsT does not develop the theme of Torah 
observance and only refers to an eschatological covenant are imprecise. The 
themes of obedience to the covenant and observance of the commandments 
are in fact of great significance in TsT. Although these themes remain mostly 
implicit, the text contains phraseology that unmistakably alludes to (hem 29 
John Collins argues that TsT reinterprets existing covenant traditions within 
a dualistic and deterministic worldview.99 The presence of the peculiar com- 
bination of dualism and determinism in other sectarian texts leads him to the 
conclusion that TsT is likewise sectarian. 

It is difficult to verify whether the ideas singled out by Collins are exclusively 
sectarian or whether they were shared in broader circles. However, the location 
of TsT within the Serek, immediately following the ceremony of the covenant 
(108 1:1-3:12), does suggest a connection between the Serek’s understanding 
of the covenant and the theories set forth in TST. This connection is corrobo- 
rated by evident terminological links between the covenant ceremony and the 
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Treatise.100 The issue is further complicated by evidence from 1Q29a, 4Qs4 and 
40S° which suggests that the Treatise existed in different versions.!°! The com- 
bination of the literary development of TST and terminological links with os 
1-3 poses a challenge to the position that TST as it occurs in 1QS 3:13-4:26 is a 
non-sectarian text. It is the 19s version of TST that has numerous correspon- 
dences with Instruction. Thus, the argument that both TST and Instruction 
originate in similar non-sectarian circles does not have a solid basis.!0? 
Several scholars have pointed out that a large number of distinctive phrases 
and concepts that are typically associated with the community are found in 
the Qumran wisdom texts.!°3 Menahem Kister, for example, argues that pecu- 
liar terminology and imagery related to measurement plays a central role in 
the sectarian conceptual world and also abounds in the wisdom texts from 
Qumran. Moreover, he observes striking parallels between Instruction (4Q418 
77) and passages in the Serek that deal with the inspection of candidates 


100 See the following six examples: (i) 198 110 (O& nya 197139) with 19s 4:24 (NWT 
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(iii) 19s 2:20 (DEn 759) with 198 314 (Dmm on 5194); (iv) 1Q8 3:7-9 (... WwITP MNI 
mm aa mind nwa anv’... iminy Dap Ind’ ) with 108 4:21 (Op wp nna nA 
mn na NAR MI poy M "ër Dt: and (v) 19s 3:1-12 (DND TH mD) with ies 
4:22 (andy md). Note also (vi) the phrase IX "12 in 1Q8 1:9; 2:16 and in 1QS 3:13, 24, 25. 
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and members Dog 5:20-25; 6:12-23).10* Both texts describe the examination 
of the “spirit” (rm) of individuals and use similar vocabulary in this context. 
In addition, Kister notes common ground in Instruction and the Serek with 
regard to the practice of reproving one’s fellow in “humility and merciful love” 
(Ton nanxi miy). He also recognizes sectarian elements in other wisdom texts 
such as Mysteries and 4QBeatitudes.!© The details which he introduces into 
the discussion are so pertinent and the correspondences between texts which 
he identifies are so compelling, that any argument for a separate provenance 
of these texts faces a major challenge: if these texts were indeed composed in 
distinct circles, then how can we explain that the fabric of these texts, the lan- 
guage and the thoughts they express, is so deeply interwoven? 

Devorah Dimant argues that the “cumulative weight” of the correspondences 
with sectarian texts and the large number of sectarian phrases in Instruction 
and other wisdom texts from Qumran indicate that these are also sectarian.!06 
The question that arises in response to this approach is to what extent the 
sectarian features of these texts are exclusively sectarian. The remaining frag- 
ments do not seem to contain terminology that is related to the community 
(e.g, TTY, T°), its organizational structure (e.g, 0°39, 17179), or its history (e.g., 
pi yan, ptxn 7719).107 Rather, the terminology in Instruction that is clas- 
sified as sectarian is situated in the domain of worldview. Its sectarian features 
consist mainly in phraseology that expresses dualistic thinking (e.g., NNN vs. 
n/»1p) or concepts of predestination (e.g, Man pin, "ang 

The Qumran texts labelled sectarian share many aspects of their worldview 
with contemporaneous writings that are not classified as sectarian. Therefore, 
worldview itself cannot be considered as a marker of sectarian provenance. Of 
course, the sectarian features consist not only in concepts but in the specific 
phraseology that expresses a worldview. But even then, the terminology found 
in sectarian texts may not be restricted to these texts. For example, the pair 
“sons of light” and “sons of darkness” could be seen as characteristically sectar- 
ian terminology, but the same pair occurs in the Aramaic Visions of Amram, 
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which is often classified as a non-sectarian text.!°9 Since only a small portion 
of the Jewish literature composed in Aramaic and Hebrew in the last centuries 
BCE has been preserved, it is difficult to judge which phrases were and which 
phrases were not unique to the sectarian texts. Thus, even if Instruction shares 
a significant amount of peculiar terminology with these texts, this does not 
necessarily mean that it is sectarian. 

A second issue that needs to be considered is, once more, the probability 
that wisdom texts have adopted source material and underwent different 
stages of literary development. Charlotte Hempel points out that editorial 
additions often contain typical sectarian vocabulary.!!® She interprets this 
phenomenon within the framework of a parent group, represented by the 
Damascus Document, and a daughter group, the yahad. In her view, the yahad 
inherited literary material from its “parent” that was edited by members of the 
yahad according to their own views, which they expressed in their character- 
istic terminology. Many texts contain traces of editing, and these layers can be 
formulated in typical sectarian vocabulary. This complicates the procedure of 
classification, since texts with clearly sectarian features may contain a smaller 
or larger portion of non-sectarian material.! With respect to the relationship 
between Instruction and the Serek this implies that part of their shared vocab- 
ulary may be due to a common (sectarian) background. In addition, early lay- 
ers of one text may have influenced layers of the other, and both texts may have 
mutually influenced each other in their respective histories of development. 

Scholars who argue that the Qumran wisdom texts are non-sectarian claim 
that these texts lack sectarian features, especially sectarian terminology. But 
the second group of scholars who argue that these texts are sectarian claim 
the opposite, namely that the presence of sectarian terminology is pervasive 
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in these texts. They concede that most of this terminology is not related to 
the organization of the community but expresses conceptual structures that 
belong to the teachings of this community. This is precisely the overlapping ter- 
minology which the first group of scholars had identified in both the wisdom 
texts and the sectarian texts, and which they had explained as pre-sectarian 
sapiential influence on the sectarian texts. This means the two groups of schol- 
ars use the same set of terminology to make opposite arguments. But neither 
can the wisdom texts be proven to be chronologically prior, nor can the sectar- 
ian character of the shared terminology be measured against external stan- 
dards. There is nothing inherently sectarian about the terms and concepts and 
we cannot use normative models from later sources, whether they be rabbinic 
or early Christian, to assess to what extent certain ideas were marginal or main- 
stream in the Second Temple period. The discussion reaches an impasse here 
because the contextual and interpretive frameworks have become so distinct 
that scholars reading the fragments on either side of the “sectarian divide” are 
basically reading different texts. 

At this point we should ask ourselves the question whether the categori- 
zations we have developed for organizing the material are not blocking our 
access to the texts and forming an obstacle to academic discussion. In the case 
of generic categories scholars generally agree that these are not native con- 
cepts and that we should be careful not to use them as pigeonholes in which 
we deposit texts. But the risk that the sectarian/non-sectarian division causes 
us to straitjacket a rich variety of texts is even more serious, because we take 
these to be historical categories that correspond to an external reality that 
actually existed, namely the sectarian community that owned the scrolls. But 
first of all, the nature and organization of the groups or networks behind the 
manuscripts continue to be the focus of research and discussion, and there 
is nothing like a consensus in view. And second, the qualification sectarian 
is as much an anachronistic imposition as the concept of the biblical, which 
only gained meaning in a period, several centuries later, when there was a clear 
notion of what was not biblical." 

The dual binary categorizations of biblical/non-biblical and sectarian/ 
non-sectarian are related to each other and can help us understand why the 
sectarian category is problematic.!!3 We find all kinds of writings among the 
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Dead Sea Scrolls which to a smaller or larger degree reflect the authority that 
is later attributed to biblical writings. But we do not find a category of writ- 
ings that corresponds in any way to the texts that are considered non-biblical 
according to canonical notions of Judaism and Christianity in late antiquity.!!* 
Similarly, although we have writings of deeply devoted pious groups that 
engaged in polemical debates with others and amongst themselves (i.e., the 
Dead Sea Scrolls), we have no contemporaneous sources in the original lan- 
guage that can unequivocally be classified as non-sectarian. As long as we 
cannot give content to the non-sectarian category, “sectarian” remains a hol- 
low term. The organization of the communities behind the scrolls may have 
included features that sociologists associate with sectarianism." But to label 
texts as sectarian implies a value judgment that is anachronistic. The dichot- 
omous categorization leads to an impasse in scholarly discussion as we cre- 
ate boxes that predetermine the way we read the texts. To move beyond this 
impasse, I want to follow Florentino Garcia Martinez’s proposal to broaden the 
horizon, if only heuristically, and look “beyond the sectarian divide.” 

In the chapters that follow, I will demonstrate that important concepts and 
practices of wisdom in the Dead Sea Scrolls are better understood once we 
lay aside the sectarian/non-sectarian dichotomy. First, I will discuss terms that 
designate the figure of the sage. The usage and avoidance of terms for the sage 
reveal a shift of interest from worldly wisdom to heavenly wisdom, which is 
hidden and can only be accessed upon initiation into a community of sages. 
This shift occurs across the sectarian and non-sectarian categories to which 
scholars have assigned the relevant texts. Next, I will look at practices of study- 
ing and the quest for wisdom that reaches beyond its very limits. I will discuss 
a series of passages that refer to the aspiration of staying awake at night to 
study while emulating heavenly beings that pursue knowledge continuously, 


Qumran Paradigm: A Critical Evaluation of Some Foundational Hypotheses in the Construc- 
tion of the Qumran Sect (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2015). 

114 See David Brakke’s discussion of the formation of canonical discourse as interrelated with 
the contest over true and false doctrine and the competition between different groups in 
the context of early Christian diversity: “A New Fragment of Athanasius’s Thirty-Ninth 
Festal Letter: Heresy, Apocrypha, and the Canon,’ HTR 103 (2010): 47-66; and see idem, 
“Scriptural Practices in Early Christianity: Towards a New History of the Christian Canon,” 
in Invention, Rewriting, Usurpation: Discursive Fights over Religious Traditions in Antiquity, 
ed. J. Ulrich, A.-C. Jacobsen and D. Brakke (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 2012), 263-80; and idem, 
The Gnostics: Myth, Ritual, and Diversity in Early Christianity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2010), 1-28. 

115 See Jutta Jokiranta, “Social Scientific Approaches to the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Grossman, 
Rediscovering the Dead Sea Scrolls, 246-63; eadem, Social Identity and Sectarianism in the 
Qumran Movement, STDJ 105 (Leiden: Brill 2012). 
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without interruption. This ideal is attested in texts from Qumran classi- 
fied as either sectarian or non-sectarian, but it also occurs in the Greek text 
Wisdom of Solomon, which stands outside the boundaries of this categoriza- 
tion entirely. In the fourth chapter, I will explore the dynamics of revelation in 
which the human body is subjected to the interplay of good and evil, of light 
and darkness. The pursuit of higher knowledge involves the need to overcome 
human limitations and the false wisdom that humans generate. This can only 
be achieved by participating in higher forms of existence and insight. 

In the fifth and final chapter, I will explore the enigmatic phrase raz nihyeh, 
which I argue can be paraphrased as “the secret of time.” This phrase occurs in 
texts that cross the boundaries between the sectarian and non-sectarian cat- 
egories, as they are constructed by many scholars. I will argue that raz nihyeh 
signals a profound reflection on time as the organizing principle behind all of 
reality. Reconsidering categories makes it possible to open up new avenues for 
understanding concepts of time in the Dead Sea Scrolls and beyond. Time is at 
the centre of von Rad’s construction of the nexus between wisdom and apoca- 
lyptic. In his view the biblical sage marvels at the order of the cosmos and tries 
to understand the proper times, while the apocalyptic visionary has insight 
into the divine determination of the times, the schematization of history, and 
the time of the end. I will demonstrate that an intricate conception of time far 
surpasses these two categories of wisdom and apocalyptic and is expressed in 
a much broader variety of texts. In the construction of the sectarian category, 
time also plays a central role, since some of the most distinctive features of 
Qumran sectarianism are temporal: calendrical dispute, determinism or pre- 
destination, and eschatology. The secret of time, however, invites us to venture 
beyond these categorizations and explore a rich conceptual framework that is 
manifested across a wide range of texts, beyond generic categories, and beyond 
the sectarian divide. 


CHAPTER 2 


Redefining the Sage 


To get a better sense of the ways in which wisdom is conceived in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, I will first turn to the terms that are used to describe the sage. Two 
terms are of particular relevance: mébin and maskil. Surprisingly, the term 
hakam that is so prominent in Proverbs, Job, Qohelet and Ben Sira, is used 
sparsely in the texts discovered at Qumran. This is remarkable since wisdom 
terminology in general is ubiquitous in the corpus. Why is this classical term 
for the sage neglected in the scrolls in favour of other terms such as mébin 
and maékil? In this chapter, I will argue that the usage, or avoidance, of terms 
for the sage in the scrolls teaches us that wisdom is conceived of primarily in 
terms of higher knowledge that surpasses the constraints of human nature. To 
be able to partake in such heavenly insights, the student of wisdom needs to 
be initiated into a community of sages that cultivate, guard, and teach this wis- 
dom. Across texts that have been categorized as sectarian and non-sectarian, 
wisdom is cultivated collectively, and the pursuit of knowledge is institutional- 
ized in a community of sages and students. 


1 mebin 


The term mebin can be translated as “understanding one” or “someone who 
understands.” The form mebin is a participle of the root byn in the hiphil stem, 


» u 


which can mean “understand,” “discern,” “observe,” or in the causative use 
“make someone understand.” When the hiphil of byn is not used causatively, it 
is close in meaning to the qal.? Moreover, the imperfect forms of hiphil and qal 
are identical in most cases, which usually makes it difficult to discern which of 
the two stem formations applies. The participle of the qal is rare in the Hebrew 
Bible, occurring only in Jer 49:7, in the plural form banim.? This plural parti- 


ciple has exactly the same form as the plural of the noun ben, “son”, i.e., banim. 


BDB, sub voce; HALOT, sub voce; DCH, sub voce. 

2 Randall Garr (“The Semantics of }””2 in the qal and hiphil,’ vT 63 (2013): 536-45 [536]) argues 
that the hiphil“... expresses a higher level of agentivity as well as a higher, more complex, and 
more demanding mental activity.” 

3 ONAIN ANID] DMN NLY NTAN, “Has counsel perished from the prudent? Has their wisdom 
vanished?” The LXX renders 0°32 with cvvetol (LXX Jer 30:1). Cf. Garr, “Semantics of 71,’ 
539-40. 
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This identity in form occasionally led to interchange or even creative wordplay 
between the noun ben and the verb byn. 

Menahem Kister demonstrates that the sapiential text 4QBeatitudes (4Q525) 
adopts a well-known formula from the Book of Proverbs and rephrases it in a 
significant way.* The formula “And now, sons, listen to me” (7 waw Dwa ANYI) 
occurs three times in Proverbs (Prov 5:7; 7:24; 8:32).° 4QBeatitudes reformu- 
lates the phrase as follows: “And now, understanding one, listen to me” (Annyi 
> npnw pan).6 In another fragment, 4QBeatitudes uses exactly the same for- 
mula, but in the wording of Proverbs, with banim.’ It seems that the authors of 
4QBeatitudes understood the word banim in the original exhortation as mean- 
ing “understanding ones” and felt free to exchange between banim and mebin. 

The same procedure is apparent in other texts. The manuscript 4Q303, con- 
sisting of one fragment, preserves the phrase “... understanding ones, listen ...” 
(yaw oan). Although the context is broken, it is quite certain that 40303 
contained a similar reformulation of Proverbs’ exhortation as the one we saw 
in Beatitudes. A third example might be found in the fragmentary text written 
in cryptic script Words of the Maskil to All Sons of Dawn (4Q298).° A series of 
exhortations to pay attention and increase virtues is initiated by the sentence: 
“And now lend your ears, ... and you who know, listen’ (OyT™ | ln ANY 
wWwnw).1 The combination of the words “and now” (Anyi) and “listen” (Yaw) 
indicates that this sentence was constructed on the model of the exhortation 


4 Menahem Kister, “Some Observations on Vocabulary and Style in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
in Diggers at the Well: Proceedings of a Third International Symposium on the Hebrew of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira, ed. T. Muraoka and J. F. Elwolde, sTDJ 36 (Leiden: Brill, 
2000), 137-65 (158). 

5 Cf. Prov 4:1 (0°32 WNW); and 1:8 and 4:10 ("32 YAW). 

40525 14 ii 18. 
40525 2 ii+3 12: WN]w OIA NY. Cf. 4Q525 13 6; 311. See the reconstructions of Puech, 
DJD 25:142, 169. 

8 4Q303 1. Tigchelaar points out (“Addressees of 4QInstruction,” 69) that the second line 
of the fragment reads 12037 instead of imaw, as proposed by Timothy Lim (T. Elgvin 
et al., Qumran Cave 4. xv: Sapiential Texts, Part 1, DJD 20 [Oxford: Clarendon, 1997], 
151-53). This reading makes it very probable that the first line is to be understood as a 
vocative (0°72) and an imperative (WNW) rather than a subject and a verb in perfect 
tense, as Lim suggests in his translation. 

9 Kister and Pfann, DJD 20:1-30. 

10 ` Kister and Pfann, DJD 20:25-27. The editors indicate that their reconstruction of D’AIN 
in the lacuna is not certain. The term DIN is infrequent in the scrolls, despite the phrase 
D’NIN WNW in 1QH* 9:36-37, which is rather exceptional. Given the usage of the for- 
mula from Proverbs and the parallelism with the plural participle Gro", the forms D32 
and 0°72) could be considered as possible reconstructions. Perhaps the lacuna would be 
rather wide for 0°32, but DYN would seem to fit. 
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in Proverbs. We cannot be certain concerning the vocative in the lacuna, but 
the vocative in the second distich suggests that the original formula was like- 
wise recast to address sages rather than sons. 

The interchange between banim and mébinim as a form of address to 
students of wisdom may provide the background for the usage of mebin in 
wisdom texts from Qumran. John Strugnell suggested “Musar le-Mevin” as a 
possible title for Instruction because this composition consistently addresses 
its audience with the formula: “And you, understanding one” (Pan ona 
While both Proverbs and Ben Sira use the form mebin several times to refer to 
a wise person, they never use it as a form of address.!? Instruction both calls 
the addressee “mébin” and uses the term to speak about the addressees in the 
third person. For example, fragment 4Q418 221, which is probably to be located 
near the beginning of the text, describes the purpose of the composition as: “to 
increase learning for the understanding ones (Dran), invoking the opening of 
Solomon’s book of Proverbs.!3 From the outset, Instruction presents mébinim 
as the recipients of wisdom. Interestingly, the Hodayot use the term in the 
same way. In one of the hymns, the speaker claims that God has placed insight 
in his heart “in order to open a well of knowledge for all mebinim.”'* Thus, both 
Instruction and the Hodayot use the term mebin to describe recipients of sapi- 
ential teaching. This specific usage may have its origin in the reformulation of 
Proverbs’ exhortation discussed above: instead of addressing the education to 
“sons” (Ù WNW DNA ANYI), the Qumran texts direct their teaching to an “under- 
standing one” (% npnw pan nny). 

This feature is remarkable and presents an innovation in wisdom discourse. 
A significant amount of material in Proverbs and Ben Sira is formulated as 
instruction to a son. These wisdom texts frequently introduce their teachings 
with the words “my son” (713).!5 Benjamin Wright points out that, especially 


11 40416 4 3; 40417 111, 13-14, 18; 4Q418 81 15; 102 3; 122 ii + 126 ii 5, 15; 123 ii 5; 168 4; 176 3. 
Strugnell and Harrington (DJD 34:281, 291) reconstruct Pan |J2 ANNI in 4Q418 69 ii 15. See 
also Tigchelaar, “Addressees of 4QInstruction,’ 65-69; and note the title of Tigchelaar’s 
monograph, To Increase Learning for the Understanding Ones. 

12 Cf. Prov 8:9; 17:10, 24; 28:2, 7, 11; Sir 4:11; 10:1; 36:24; 38:4; 42:21. 

13 4Q418 221 3: aNd nb yom. Compare Proverbs 1:5 (np> aom Dan yw). 
Cf. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 188-92; idem, “Wisdom and Counter-Wisdom in 
4QInstruction, Mysteries and 1 Enoch,” in The Early Enoch Literature, ed. G. Boccaccini 
and J. J. Collins, JSJSup 121 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 177-93 (186-91). 

14 1QH 10:20: DPIN i> NYT pn ming. 

15 Prov 1:8, 10, 15; 2:1; 3:1; 3:1, 21; 4:10, 20; 5:1, 20; 6:1, 3, 20; 7:1; 19:27; 23:15, 19, 26; 24:13; 27:11; 
Sir 3:8, 12, 17, 18 (Ms. C); 4:1, 20; 6:18, 32; 10:28, 29 (Ms. B); 11:8, 10, 20; 14:11; 31:12, 22; 37:27; 
38:9, 16, 17; 40:28. LXX Proverbs translates "31 as vić, while the Greek of Ben Sira renders 
téxvov (with vie in 7:3 as the only exception). 
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in the case of Ben Sira, this pedagogical material should not be understood as 
having its origin in the household.!® Ben Sira calls his students “sons,” but he is 
not really their father, and they are not really his sons. He rather presents him- 
self as a father to give more authority to his teachings.” In contrast to Proverbs 
and Ben Sira, the wisdom texts found at Qumran rarely address their audience 
as “sons.” The fragments of Mysteries never use the noun ben as a vocative. 
The fragments of Beatitudes once use the form banim, but as noted above, it is 
possible that this is a double entendre (“sons” and “understanding ones”).1$ The 
poem Wiles of the Wicked Woman (4Q184) never addresses a son, even though 
Proverbs’ admonitions concerning the “strange woman” on which 4Q184 is 
modelled repeatedly urge a son to beware of the lady’s seduction (Prov 5:1; 
7:1, 27). Smaller Qumran fragments that have been classified as wisdom texts, 
40298, 4Q412, 4Q420-421 and 4Q424, do not address their audience as “sons.”!9 
The only exception is 4Q185 which once directs its discourse to sons: “Listen to 
me, my sons” (32 0007 70 Instruction itself uses the noun ben three times as 
a vocative. However, it modifies the noun with the adjectives mébin and maskil 


16 Benjamin G. Wright, “From Generation to Generation: The Sage as Father in Early Jewish 
Literature,’ in Biblical Traditions in Transmission: Essays in Honour of Michael A. Knibb, 
ed. C. Hempel and J. M. Lieu, JSJSup 11. (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 309-32 (309-11). Wright 
builds his argument on Carol Newsom's analysis of patriarchal discourse in Proverbs. 
Cf. Carol A. Newsom, “Women and the Discourse of Patriarchal Wisdom: A Study of 
Proverbs 1-9,” in Gender and Difference in Ancient Israel, ed. P. L. Day (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress, 1989), 142-60. 

17 Wright (“From Generation to Generation,’ 317) refers to Sir 3:1 Epo toô natpòç dxob- 
gate, texva. But compare the emendation of Joseph Ziegler (Sapientia Jesu filii Sirach, 
SVTG 12,2 [G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981], 136): EAeypov natpòç dxoboate, téxva. 
Cf. Ziegler, “Urspriingliche Lesarten im griechischen Sirach,” in Studies in the Septuagint: 
Origins, Recensions, and Interpretations, ed. S. Jellicoe (New York, NY: KTAV Publishing 
House, 1974), 470-94 (474-75): 

18 Puech (DJD 25123) does translate D°J3 in 4Q525 2 ii+3 12 as “sons.” But the formula NNYI 
9 YAW PIN in 4Q525 14 ii 18 suggests that DIA can be read both as the plural of ben and 
as a plural participle of }’”"2+qal. Puech (DJD 25:140) translates 4Q525 10 3 Kick wv[p]n 
Jo 22 as “prétez-moi attention, tous mes fils.” He argues that in a poetic context "2 could 
hardly be translated as “sons of ...” But compare Gen 49:2 220" 12 WAWI IIP. In fact, 
in wisdom literature the admonition to sons to give attention is never accompanied by 
the qualifier “all” (55). It does remind, however, of CD 1:1 PTR "YT? 519 nw ANYI and 
cp 2:2 MAI RI D OR WNW nny. 

19 Steudel (DJD 20:164-65) reconstructs ell [yaw 12 Anyi in 4Q412 15-6. The reconstruc- 
tion of an admonition to pay attention is quite possible in the current context. But there 
is not enough context to discern to whom the admonition might be addressed. Note that 
in fragment 4 line 4 the teaching seems to be addressed to DYT “those who know”. 

20 4Q185 1-2 ii 3. Note, however, that the passage is addressed to Israel rather than to stu- 
dents of a wisdom teacher. Cf. 4Q185 1-2 113: NY NI AW nny\. 
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and thus addresses an “understanding son” and a “wise son.””! Although the 
literary form of admonition to a son is not completely absent from the Qumran 
texts, it is far less prominent and seems to have made place for a different rep- 
resentation of the relationship between teacher and pupil. 

The person who is addressed as mébin is someone who has obtained insight 
into hidden matters. The participle mebin has specific connotations regarding 
the content of what this person has come to understand. It is informative to 
observe how Instruction uses the hiphil of byn in other aspects.?? Although 
some passages may use the hiphil of byn in a rather general sense, most occur- 
rences refer to understanding in a particular field of knowledge. In 4Q4161, the 
infinitive of byn in the hiphil is used causatively: “to give the righteous discern- 
ment between good and evil” (975 210 pa pty Panb).23 Fragment 4Q418 221, 
which is probably to be located just below this passage, expresses the intention 
to “give understanding to all simpletons” (oma 913 pan)).24 The consecutive 
lines clarify that this understanding pertains to the knowledge of good and 
evil.” The discernment of good and evil is a central theme in Instruction and is 
closely related to the knowledge of mysteries.2° These passages do not use the 
causative hiphil of byn in a general sense, but rather in reference to a particular 
kind of understanding. The same holds true for the non-causative usage of the 
verb in a fragmentary passage in the second person plural, which reads: “you 


au 4Qq417 1118 (PIN 13), 25 (DWN 12); 4Q418 69 ii 15 (Op) 72). On the reconstruction of 
4Q418 6g ii 15, see Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 34:291. 

22 On the usage of the root byn in the Dead Sea Scrolls more generally, see: Samuel Thomas 
and Francesco Zanella, “Pa, ThWQ 1:430-39. Cf. Steven Fraade, From Tradition to 
Commentary: Torah and Its Interpretation in the Midrash Sifre to Deuteronomy (Albany, 
NY: State University of New York Press, 1991), 102-3, 248-49. 

23  4Q461i15 (par 4Q418* 2, 2b 7). The reading follows Qimron (Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:147) who 
suggests that PTX may either be read as deficient spelling for P’T% or as PTY. Cf. ibid., 
2:353. Strugnell and Harrington (DJD 34:81-82) read 71279 instead of POS? and indicate 
that although kaph is not completely certain, it is preferable to bet. In their translation 
they read 7275 “so that the righteous may distinguish,’ but in their comments (bid, 
87-88) they suggest that the sense of 1197 could be “to establish a right measure between 
good and evil” (Aiphil) or “for a right measure to be established” (niphal). They admit that 
this sense may have awkward implications. The reading of 4Q418* Yb 210 pa PTY pany 
is much clearer and fits with the theme of discernment between good and evil which 
recurs several times in the composition (4Q417 1i 8, 17-18; 4Q418 221 4-5; 40423 1-21 8; 5 
6). Tigchelaar (To Increase Learning, 43) reads 37% but indicates that the reading of kaph 
is uncertain. Rey (4QInstruction, 229-30) prefers the reading an». 

24  4Q418 221 2. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 188-92; idem, “Wisdom and Counter- 
Wisdom,” 186-91. Cf. Prov 1:4. 

25  4Q418 2215: YV Jaw nyt umnpb, Cf. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:184. 

26 See chapter 5. 
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shall understand the plan(s) of ...”2” In 4Q417 1 i u-ı2 the word “plan” (nawnn) 
denotes God’s hidden plan for creation, as in the Two Spirits Treatise and other 
Qumran texts.” It is likely that the term is used in a similar way here and that 
the hiphil of byn refers to the understanding of God’s secret plan. In another 
passage, the addressee is told that if he studies the raz nihyeh, he will under- 
stand (Don) the “judgment of a person and the weight of ...”?? Instruction uses 
the hiphil of byn repeatedly to denote the understanding of heavenly mysteries 
and it seems that the participle mebin has the same connotation.®° 

The mebin has been initiated into secret knowledge through divine revela- 
tion and through human teaching. Repeatedly, the instructions that are pre- 
sented to the mebin are motivated with the clause “as He uncovered your ear 
for the secret of time.”3! The subject of the verb is implicit and there has been 
discussion amongst scholars as to who uncovered the ear of the mebin.?? One 
fragment reveals that the communication of this knowledge has a divine ori- 
gin: “... as God uncovered the ear of the mébinim for the secret of time.”?? But 


27  4Q48 46: NIJAWNA WAN. Strugnell and Harrington (DJD 34:259) reconstruct MAWNN 
as a plural but it could be singular NAWNMN (probably in construct state) just as well. 

28 108 3:15, 16. Cf. Zanella, “AWN,” ThWQ 11090-92. 

29 40418773: Tom VUN VONWAA PIN 1NI. 

30 Compare the usage of the gal in 4Q418 148 ii 6: 35 Dw nYInpb nD “understand the 
things of old, give attention ...” Qimron (Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:174) proposes to read NYI 
as an extended imperative instead of a noun (cf. Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, 
DJD 34:374-76). 

31 102614: TA NIMR "an WNA. CE 4Q416 2 iii 18 par 4Q418 10 a+b 1; 4Q418 184 2; 190 
2-3; 40423 5 1-2; 7 6-7. 

32 One passage that has raised discussion is: DT21y D MIN Da iw moa nnbwnn WRI 
DTI WAI TI NIMR 753 WRI), “And as he gave them authority over you and com- 
manded (them) over the spirit, you must serve them. And as he uncovered (773) your ear 
through the secret of time, you must honour them” (4Q416 2 iii 17-18 par 4Q418 9+9a-c 
18-10a-b 1). According to Strugnell and Harrington (DJD 34:113, 122) the verb in the last 
sentence should be emended to a plural (173), since in their view the context implies that 
the parents are the ones who uncover the ear of the mevin. Yet, the preceding sentence 
has God as subject in both verbs (4°wnn and 18) and it makes more sense to assume that 
God is the one uncovering the ear concerning the commandment to honour parents. The 
reading MNN by 1871 follows Rey (4QInstruction, 92-93, 183-84) and Qimron (Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 2156). Strugnell and Harrington (DJD 34:110, 112, 122) read IX”) instead of 1% but 
indicate that the latter is materially possible as well. Rey observes (4Q/nstruction, 189-90) 
that there is not enough space for a resh and that the verb 9% never occurs with the 
preposition 99. By contrast, the combination 99 + MIX is frequently used with the sense of 
‘to give an order to’ or ‘to encharge something to someone’ 

33 4Q418 123 ii 4: MNI MI DPIN MIN Dn "an WR. There is a discrepancy between the 
editors’ translation and their comments to this sentence. The translation incorporates 
the preceding word IX? and reads: “His time, which He uncovered to the ear of the under- 
standing ones about the mystery which is to come” (Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, 
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although the revelation of mysteries is presented as a divine act, it is evident 
that human teachers play a role in the transmission of this hidden knowledge 
as well. The following passage makes this explicit: “from all your teachers 
(Gen) you must increase learning (np> 301n).”3* Note that this admonition 
uses the same words as 4Q418 fragment 221, which describes the ambition of 
Instruction as “to increase learning (np) oin) for the understanding ones.”35 
God has revealed mysteries to the mebin. But at the same time, the mebin has 
been educated by teachers who pass on their secret knowledge. 

This does not necessarily mean that the mébin should be understood as a 
student in a school setting. The editors suggest that the speaker of the text 
is the instructor, and the addressee is the student.?6 However, the assumed 
instructor is not present in the remains of the text and other features of ped- 
agogical literature such as the admonition to give heed to the words of the 
teacher are absent as well 27 It may be questioned whether the composition 


DJD 34:347). In the comments, Strugnell and Harrington argue (DJD 34:348) that IX is 
more likely the divine name than a preposition because the words MN 7193 repeatedly 
occur in Instruction as predicate and direct object (cf. 1Q26 1 4; 4Q416 2 iii 18 par 4Q418 
10 a+b 1; 4Q418 184 2; 4Q423 5 1). Concerning XP, their comment reads: “The relationship 
between WN 18) and 7753 is also not clear; one does not expect in WX a second direct 
object with 753; perhaps read Wk as ‘when’, thus eliminating such an additional direct 
object.” However, the translation does read 127 as an additional direct object. The argu- 
mentation provided in the comment is more compelling than the translation. 

34 40418 8117: NPY ADIN nobrawn 512 TN. Compare the similar phraseology in Psalm uer 
ınbawn vada ban (Ps 119:99). 

35 ` 4Q418 2213: PANY np» alc, 

36 ` Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 34:19-20; Harrington, Wisdom Texts, 40. Contrary to 
the editors, Armin Lange (Weisheit und Prädestination, 56-57; idem, “Sages and Scribes in 
the Qumran Literature,’ in Scribes, Sages and Seers: The Sage in the Eastern Mediterranean 
World, ed. L. G. Perdue [Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2008], 271-93 [276]) sug- 
gests that the term mebin implies the function of a teacher of wisdom. He argues that the 
hiphil should be understood causatively and that the text distinguishes between a mébin 
(the teacher) and a bén mébin (his student). However, there are no indications in the text 
that the terms mebin and ben mebin address different persons. Although it is probable 
that the audience of Instruction includes teachers, they are never exhorted to teach. The 
text focuses on the necessity of acquiring rather than transmitting knowledge. The hiphil 
form mebin does not seem to be used causatively in this context. 

37 Tigchelaar, “Addressees of 4QInstruction,’ 68-69. There is only one passage in which first 
person speech occurs, and here the figure of Wisdom is speaking. Cf. idem, “Wisdom 
and Counter-Wisdom,” 186-91. This reading is also accepted by Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 
2:184. It has been argued that a fragment with the form maskil should be placed at the 
top of the first column of 4Q418 (fragment 238 1). Cf. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 
183, 188-91; Goff, Worldly and Heavenly Wisdom, 17-18. However, from the remaining evi- 
dence it is impossible to reconstruct the context. Therefore, we cannot know whether 
Instruction was intended “for the/a maskil,” or whether the passage contains a different 
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should be situated in a school setting. It is more likely that Instruction adopts 
a number of literary features that are associated with an educational setting 
of some kind, but in their present context they are used as literary device 29 
The term mebin need not refer to a student in the traditional sense, i.e., as the 
pupil of a mentor. Rather, the term refers to someone who has acquired access 
to knowledge that is hidden for others. In Instruction, this person is continu- 
ally admonished to increase in learning and acquire more wisdom and insight. 


2 maskil 


A second term that is significant for understanding configurations of wis- 
dom in the scrolls is magkil.39 In contrast to mébin, this term is never used as 
a form of address. In two poetical texts the person speaking identifies him- 
self as “maskil.”4° Like mebin, the term maskil seems to designate a persona 
or exemplary figure with which a community identifies. But while the status 
of mebin has already been achieved by the students of wisdom who are being 
instructed, the figure of the maskil is an ideal towards which they aspire.*! 


sentence with the form maskil (possibly used as adjective or predicate). Wold suggests 
(4QInstruction, 35-36, 70-83) that Instruction was intended for the maskil. This is not 
impossible but given the lack of textual evidence it cannot be verified. Other options 
should be kept open. 

38 Tigchelaar, “Addressees of 4QInstruction,’ 69-70. Michael Knibb (“The Book of Enoch in 
the Light of the Qumran Wisdom Literature,’ in Wisdom and Apocalypticism in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and in the Biblical Tradition, ed. F. Garcia Martinez, BETL 168 [Leuven: Peeters, 
2003], 193-210 [196]) notes the same phenomenon in 1 Enoch. 

39 CD 10:21; 13:22 (par 4QD* 9 iii 22); 4QD? 5 i 17; 1QS 3:13; 9:12 (par 4QS° 3:7), 21 (par 4QS4 8:5; 
4QS° 4:2); 4QS> 91 (par 4Qs4 11); 1QSP 11; 3:22; 5:20; 10H? 5:12; 7:21; 20:7 (par 4QH? 8 ii 10, 
17; 4QH? 12 ii 3), 14 (par 4QH? 8 ii 17); 25:34; 1QM 10:10; 4Q400 3 ii+5 8; 4Q401 1-2 1; 4Q403 
11 30; ii 18; 4Q405 20 ii-22 6 (par 11Q17 8:9); 4Q.406 1 4; 4Q418 81+ 81a 17; 238 1; 4Q418a 19 2; 
4Q421 1a ii-b 12; 4Q433a 2 2; 4Q446 2 3; 4Q461 1 6; 4Q510 14; 4Q5u1 211. 

40  1QH“ 20:14-15 and 4Qs510 1 4-5. Recently, Carol Newsom has argued (“A Farewell to the 
Hodayot of the Community,’ DSD 28 [2021]: 1-19) that all of the hymns in 1QH? that schol- 
ars previously classified as “community hymns” (1QH? 4—10 and 18-28) should be regarded 
as hymns intended for the maskil. 

41 Carol Newsom, The Self as Symbolic Space: Constructing Identity and Community at 
Qumran, STDJ 52 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 169-74. On the ideal figure of the sage in ancient 
Judaism, see Hindy Najman, “How Should We Contextualize Pseudepigrapha? Imitation 
and Emulation in 4 Ezra,” in Past Renewals: Interpretative Authority, Renewed Revelation 
and the Quest for Perfection in Jewish Antiquity, JSJSup 53 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 235-42; 
and eadem, “Text and Figure in Ancient Jewish Paideia” in Past Renewals, 243-45. On the 
exemplary role of the maskil in the context of liturgy, see Judith H. Newman, “Embodied 
Techniques: The Communal Formation of the Maskil’s Self” psp 22 (2015): 249-66; 
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In a variety of texts from Qumran the term maskil appears in headings: 
hymns, rules and instructions are said to be “for the maski’ or “for a maskil” 
(Sawn). The term is particularly prominent in the Rule of the Community, 
which introduces several sections with the formula: “for the/a maskil.” One ver- 
sion of the Rule even opens with the words: “midrash for the/a maśkíl concern- 
ing the men of the Torah.”*? The widespread presence of the term maskil in 
the corpus indicates its significance, but at the same time complicates a clear 
description of its connotations.*3 

The form maskil is a participle of skl+hiphil. This verb has a rather wide 


mu 


semantic range.** It can mean “to prosper,” “to have insight,” and “to consider.” 


It can also be used causatively: “to give insight” or “to instruct.” While in classi- 
cal Hebrew the root sk/ mostly refers to insight and success in practical affairs, 
in later texts it is often applied to intellectual understanding and erudition.* 
The participle can either denote someone who has insight, or someone who 
imparts insight to others. The term maskil in the scrolls resonates with its usage 
in wisdom texts.*6 In Job, Proverbs and Ben Sira the participle of skl+hiphil is 
mostly used as an adjective to describe a person who is prudent and wise in 
everyday life (noawn AWK, Yawn Tay, awn 12).47 But in those texts the form 
maskil never denotes someone who gives instruction. However, in the book 
of Daniel we do encounter a group of sages called maskilim who are said to 
instruct many among the people (cf. Dan 11:35; 12:3, 10). 


eadem, Before the Bible: The Liturgical Body and the Formation of Scriptures in Early 
Judaism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 107-44; and see further below. 

42 4Qs¢11 (par 4gs? ga): MINA Wir Sp DW en, Cf. Philip S. Alexander and Geza 
Vermes, Qumran Cave 4. XIX: Serekh Ha-Yahad and Two Related Texts, DJD 26 (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1998), 93, 95-96. Several scholars have suggested that the words win 
should be reconstructed in the damaged opening of 1Qs. Cf. Charlotte Hempel, “The 
Qumran Sapiential Texts and the Rule Books,” in Hempel, Lange and Lichtenberger, 
Wisdom Texts from Qumran, 277-95 (289); Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 102; Qimron, 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:213. 

43 Foran overview, see Newsom “The Sage in the Literature of Qumran: The Functions of the 
maskil,’ in The Sage in Israel and the Ancient Near East, ed. J. G. Gammie and L. G. Perdue 
(Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 373-82; and Armin Lange, “Sages and Scribes in 
the Qumran Literature,” in Scribes, Sages and Seers: The Sage in the Eastern Mediterranean 
World, ed. L. G. Perdue (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2008), 271-93 (277-78, 
286-91). 

44 BDB, sub voce; HALOT, sub voce; DCH, sub voce. 

45 Fox, Proverbs 1-9, 36-7. Cf. Neh 8:8, 13; 9:20; Ps 119:99; Dan 9:22, 25. 

46 Harrington, Wisdom Texts, 76. 

47 Job 22:2; Prov 10:5, 19; 14:35; 15:24; 17:2; 19:14; Sir 7:19, 21; 10:23, 25; 25:8; 40:23; 47:12. Regarding 
Instruction, it seems that DW?” 12 in 4Q417 1125 and »2wn 719 in 4Q418 8c 15 (=212) are 
used in a similar way and are thus to be distinguished from n92wn 41D in 4Q418 8117. 
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Scholars have noted that the usage of the term maskilim in Daniel 11 and 
12 hints at an interpretation of Isa 52:13 and the surrounding passage, the 
so-called fourth song of the suffering servant (Isa 52:13—-53:12).4® The song 
opens with the sentence: “See, my servant shall prosper (9’3w”); he shall be 
exalted and lifted up and shall be very high.”*9 The verb yaskil can be translated 
as “shall prosper” in the current context. But evidently readers in antiquity 
could have read the verb as “to be wise” or “to make wise,” as demonstrated by 
the Septuagint which renders ovvyoeı. It is likely that Daniel applies the whole 
prophecy of the suffering servant to the wise teachers in the last chapters of 
the book. Daniel 12:3 reads: “The maskilim shall shine like the brightness of the 
sky, and those who make the many righteous, like the stars, forever and ever.”5° 
The designation “those who make the many righteous” (Om mg) refers to 
the end of the servant’s song: “The righteous one, my servant, shall make many 
righteous (0°25 ... Ggs Si Thus, both the verbs yaskil and yasdig are adapted 
by Daniel into plural participles, identifying the sages with the suffering ser- 
vant. As the servant will suffer and eventually be glorified (Isa 53:10), so some 
of the maskilim will face martyrdom (Dan 11:33-35) but in the end they will rise 
from the dead and shine like the luminaries.?? 

It seems clear that there is a relationship between maskilim in the Book of 
Daniel and the use of the term maskil in the Dead Sea Scrolls. While some have 
suggested that the term maskil was appropriated in the scrolls as the result of 
interpreting Daniel 57 others have proposed a direct historical link between 
the maskilim described in Daniel and the teachers that occur in the scrolls.5* 


48 Harold L. Ginsberg, “The Oldest Interpretation of the Suffering Servant,’ vr 3 (1953): 
400-4; John J. Collins, Daniel, Hermeneia (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1993), 385. 

49 Isa 5213 TNA NIN RWI DIN TAY Sow? nin. 

zo ` Ty yd pA. DIP TAM Den an nar DIWAN. 

51  Isasgab Drif "Tay PTY PTY”. The translation given above is the NRSV. Other transla- 
tions are possible, but Daniel certainly seems to reflect a reading of "TX" in the sense of 
“making righteous.” 

52 Ginsberg, “Oldest Interpretation,” 402-3; George W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 
Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1972), 24-26. Cf. Collins, Daniel, 393-98. 

53 Alfred Mertens, Das Buch Daniel im Lichte der Texte vom Toten Meer, SBM 12 (Stuttgart: 
KBW Verlag, 1971), 64. Cf. Collins, Daniel, 385; Matthias Henze, The Madness of King 
Nebuchadnezzar: The Ancient Near Eastern Origins and Early History of Interpretation of 
Daniel 4, JSJSup 61 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 232-33. 

54 William H. Brownlee (The Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls for the Bible [New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 1964], 106) argues that the Qumranic use of maskil was derived 
from the Hasidim, who in his view were responsible for the Book of Daniel: “The Qumran 
literature stands so close to the Hasidic tradition, it is entirely probable that the Hasidic 
use of maskil as a title for “teacher” was transmitted into its community life directly, quite 
apart from the influence of Daniel.” Lange takes an analogous position (Weisheit und 
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Charlotte Hempel demonstrates that there are no rigid boundaries between 
Danielic traditions and the scrolls.°° She accepts the view that the author or 
redactor of the Book of Daniel is to be found in the circles of the maskilim who 
make sudden appearance in chapters eleven and twelve.°® She then suggests 
that sages from the same circles may have left their marks in the earliest lay- 
ers of the Rule of the Community.5” Hempel identifies a number of striking 
similarities between the author or redactor of Daniel and the groups behind 
the scrolls.5° Based on these close correspondences, not only can we assume 
there to be a connection between the teachers in Daniel 11-12 and the figure 
of the maskil, but the connection itself also implies that Daniele identification 
of the maskilim with Isaiah's suffering servant has continued relevance for the 
characterization of the wise teacher in the Dead Sea Scrolls. As an ideal figure, 
the maskil bears the marks of Isaiah’s prophecy.?? 

Geza Vermes has argued that the maskil is to be identified with the overseer 
who is at the head of the community (Dan Dy "9307 WRA or Tpan WNI 
DZ WNI), mentioned in 1Qs 6:1-12 and 14.9 The main argument is that 
both the maskil and the overseer are said to be responsible for the inspection 
and instruction of candidate members. According to this theory, the maskil is 
an official who plays a central role in the organization of the community. But 
while it is true that the Laws for the/a maskil (Dos 9:12-21) present the teacher 
as a community leader, the Rules of the way for the/a maskil (Dos 9:21-25) are 
far more general and could apply to any person in the community.® The same 


Prädestination, 146), while postulating the existence of a “pre-Essene” tradition in which 
the term maskil was also applied to teachers. 

55 Hempel, “Maskil(im) and Rabbim: From Daniel to Qumran,” in Biblical Traditions in 
Transmission: Essays in Honour of Michael A. Knibb, ed. C. Hempel and J. M. Lieu, JSJSup 11 
(Leiden: Brill, 2006), 133-56. 

56 Hempel, “Maskil(im) and Rabbim, 133. Cf. Collins, Daniel, 66, 386, 403. 

57 Hempel, “Maskil(im) and Rabbim, 150-56. 

58 Hempel, “Maskil(im) and Rabbim, 134-39. 

59 Note that the Damascus Document applies the language of Daniel u—12 (drawn from 
Isa 52-53) to the overseer of the camp: 1895 MWI DPI OX WYN DITA NR Yow 
(CD 13:7-8). 

60 Geza Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1962), 22-25. 
This position is also taken by Michael A. Knibb, The Qumran Community (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), 96, 118, 121, 142; Newsom, “Sage in the Literature of 
Qumran,” 375; and James VanderKam, The Dead Sea Scrolls Today (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1994), 112. 

61 Preben Wernberg-Moller (Manual of Discipline, stDJ 1 [Leiden: Brill, 1957], 66) argues 
that the whole section starting at 1Qs 9:12 applies to the community as a whole and not 
only to the teacher. For this reason, he translates maskil as “wise man” (cf. ibid., 25, 35). 
However, Hempel (“Qumran Sapiential Texts,’ 291) rightly objects that 108 9:12-21 distin- 
guishes between the maskil and the community members whom he instructs, inspects, 
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can be said for the final hymns in 19s columns 10-0 and the Hodayot that 
are ascribed to a maskil.6? It is true that there are correspondences between 
the two figures with respect to the tasks of inspection and instruction of can- 
didates. There is even an overlap in terminology: in both cases the verb “to 
approach” (mi is used to describe the admission of candidates.®? But this 
does not imply that the overseer can be identified with the maskil. 

One of the main problems is that the Serek hardly gives any information on 
the overseer. The first passage in which this figure occurs describes the meet- 
ing of the full members of the community (0°25), but it is not entirely clear 
which function the overseer (rz Dy Apann Gran) fulfils in these meetings 
(DOS 6:11-12).6* Moreover, the overseer seems to be absent in the 4Qs?+4 manu- 
scripts and it is possible that he was inserted in the text at a later stage.°° The 
second passage is more elaborate on the role of the official (V892 Tpan wen 
w77) and clarifies that he investigates new candidates and instructs them in 
the laws of the community Dos 6:14-15). It is not certain that the officials men- 
tioned in these two passages are identical, as they are described with different 
terms and occur in different contexts.66 


and admonishes. Nonetheless, Wernberg-Moller’s observation has some validity with 
respect to 1QS 9:21-25. 

62 Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 167. 

63 108 6:16, 19, 22 and 9:15. 

64  Thesubdivision of the passage is disputed. Knibb (Qumran Community, 119) reads IWNI 
mann Sy Apann WRA 821 oan pand RD awe DIT 912 WIR aad IR oan as “In 
a session of the many no man shall say anything which is not approved by the many 
and, indeed, by the overseer of the many.’ Jacob Licht (The Rule Scroll: A Scroll From the 
Wilderness of Judaea [Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1965], 144) on the other hand, connects 
pan Sy PINN WRI NI to the following sentence: 13) Dron by IPIN WIRT N’) 
Db 7275 727 IHR W WR WR etc. (“And the man who inspects the many, or any man 
who has something to say to the many etc.”). 

65 Cf. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:221. Alexander and Vermes (DJD 26:103) do not find enough 
space for DITI Sp APINN WIRT N'I) in 4Qs4. In their comment to 4Qs> 9:6, they sug- 
gest (DJD 26:56) that this manuscript may have read PINN WNN instead of the longer 
phrase. But even then, the amount of space seems to be insufficient. 

66 Another official occurs in 19s 619-20: Dr NIXdN Sy PANN WNN. This person is 
responsible for the community’s finances. Licht (Rule Scroll, 15) suggests that he is also 
in charge of the manual labour performed by the members of the community (there- 
fore 72x»). Hempel (“Community Structures in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Admission, 
Organization, Disciplinary Procedures,’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years: A 
Comprehensive Assessment, ed. P. W. Flint and J. C. VanderKam [Leiden: Brill, 1999], 
2:67-92 [80-81]) assumes that Dr Dy Pan and Dein NINYN YY PINN refer to 
the same official. Knibb (Qumran Community, 122) comments that it is not clear whether 
the terms refer to the same official or not. In the Damascus Document the mebagger of 
the camp needs to be informed concerning all financial transactions of the members of 
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Since the information provided by the sources is so scanty, the terms them- 
selves provide the most important clues for reconstructing the roles of these 
figures. The terms pagid and mebagger belong to the context of administra- 
tion. In Biblical Hebrew pagid regularly describes a person who is appointed 
as overseer over a household, army, temple or other institution.6” The term 
mebagger does not occur in Biblical Hebrew, but it is used in Rabbinic Hebrew 
to describe those who examine the sacrificial animals (Pin pan).68 The form 


DÉI 


mebagger is a participle of bgr+piel, which has the meaning “to investigate,” “to 


mn o 


inquire,” “to examine.’6? In the Dead Sea Scrolls the term mebagger describes 


an official who inspects and oversees members of the community.” The word 
clearly has the connotation of an administrative functionary, just as the word 
pägid. The same cannot be said for the term maskil, which primarily refers to 
someone who teaches and transmits knowledge.”! 

The Laws for a maskil (os 9:12-21a) give a description of the tasks of a 
maskil and repeatedly use the hiphil of skl: “He shall instruct them (03w79) 
in the mysteries of wonder and truth,” and “he shall instruct them (03w79) 
in everything that has been found to be done at this time.”?3 This choice of 


his camp (CD 13:15-16). But there is no mention of his responsibility concerning commu- 
nal possessions or (manual) labour. 

67 BDB, sub voce; HALOT, sub voce; DCH, sub voce. 

68 ` Ketubot 106 A. Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, u5. 

69 BDB, sub voce; HALOT, sub voce; DCH, sub voce. 

70 Eyal Regev, “PIN,” ThWQ 2:567. Chaim Rabin (Zadokite Documents [Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1954], 65) points to a possible connection between VT "90 in the rule for the 
overseer of the camp (CD 13:9) and Ezek 34:11-12 which compares God to a shepherd 
and uses the root bor twice. Scholars have suggested possible connections between the 
mebagger in Qumran texts and the enioxonog in Early Christian texts. For an overview 
of the scholarly debate, see Cesare Marcheselli-Casale, “Tracce del mebagger di Qumran 
nell’ episkopos del NT? Per uno «status questionis»,” Ricerche Storico Bibliche 9 (1997): 
177-210. Licht (Rule Scroll, 116) stresses that both the roots pqd and bor are repeatedly 
translated as énicxonoc or &nioxonn in LXX. It is interesting to note that NT texts also relate 
the office of enioxonog to pastoral metaphors (Acts 20:28; 1 Pet 2:25). 

71 In addition, it may be mentioned that the term mebagger is always preceded by either 
the definite article he or a preposition (in which the definite article may be implied). 
On the other hand, maskil is never preceded by the definite article he. In most cases it is 
preceded by the preposition lamed, in which the article may be implied but this cannot 
be verified. However, each occurrence of maskil without a preposition comes without the 
definite article. Cf. 10H? 20:4 (par 4Q427 8 ii 17); 4Q298 1-2 1; 4Q421 1a ii-b 12; 4Q510 1 4. 
This usage and non-usage of articles may indicate that the mebagger is a more clearly 
delineated office in the community (‘the examiner’) than the maśkíl who has a more gen- 
eral character. 

72 ` "mn WIS TNI DAR Min MI DWT (os 9:18-19). 

va nein nya mwy> RLA D GaoucbDos 9:20). 
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wording underscores that /&haskil, “to instruct,” is the maskil’s primary task. 
In similar terms, the Treatise of the Two Spirits Dos 3:13-4:26) emphasizes 
that its content is intended “for a maskil to give understanding and to teach 
(41551 pan?) all the sons of light.””* In addition to instructing his pupils, the 
maskil has to rebuke them: “He shall admonish with true knowledge and righ- 
teous judgment those who choose the way, each man according to his spirit.””5 
This sentence indicates that the maskil is not only responsible for teaching 
his students, but also for overseeing the implementation of his teachings. The 
instructions belong to a particular timeframe, since the maskil teaches his stu- 
dents “everything that has been found to be done at this time” (mwyd zunın az 
nxim nya). This timeframe is decisive for the content of the maskil’s teaching: 
“According to the measure of the time, he shall guide them in knowledge.””6 
For any teacher it is essential to have a proper judgment not only on what 
to teach, but also on whom to teach. The Laws for a maskil indicate that in 


74 ` Ra a Dn Tadd pand Sow (19s 3:13). Note also 195 11:1, which applies the phrase 
np» rt 0217 from Isaiah 29:24 to the figure of the maskil: npba oan Sawin. 

75. IND wR TAT vm PTY Dën DON NYT mind (ags 9:17-18 par 4Qs4 8:2; 4Qs° 
3:15-16). 4Qs¢ and 405° read "mn instead of vm. The notion of rebuking a person 
“according to his spirit” is also found in Instruction (40417 2 i 1-2): J) 12 WAT INN 
Da aayaw [...] nin NDI. 

76 ` "nm oninind nyn PINI (1Qs 9:18-19). Cf. Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 174-86. The 
entire sentence reads: "WIR TIN2 NANI 85a 172 aS awAd a1 "012 amS nya pans 
nn, “According to the measure of the time he shall guide them in knowledge, and like- 
wise instruct them in the mysteries of wonder and truth in the midst of the men of the 
community.” Licht notes (Rule Scroll, 197) that the verbs minim} and 23W79 appear in 
the same sequence in Neh 9:19-20 9 Tay NR WTNAA onary xo Den TANIA ANNI 
AWR TITI NNI ond pend adda wen tay NNI tna BR onva pm >yn qo gd 
DRAX ond anni om onan ny xd qin pSsen> nn non m 73 19%, “You 
in your great mercies did not forsake them in the wilderness; the pillar of cloud that led 
them in the way did not leave them by day, nor the pillar of fire by night that gave them 
light on the way by which they should go. You gave your good spirit to instruct them, and 
did not withhold your manna from their mouths, and gave them water for their thirst.” 
In Nehemiah, the verbs refer respectively to the pillar of cloud that guided the people 
through the desert and the spirit that God gave to the people to instruct them. It is likely 
that the Rule of the Community alludes to these verses in Nehemiah. Note that the Laws 
for the maskil explicitly relate the task of the teacher to the experience of the wilderness: 
9275 TITI MID NY ANN DOS 9:19-20 par 4Qs° 18:3; 4QS4 8:4; 4QS° 3:19; cf. 19S 8:13-16 
par 4Qs1 6:6-8; 4QS® 3:3-6). Whereas in Nehemiah the pillar of cloud guides the people 
(onnınb) and the “good spirit” instructs them (D3W7b), in the Rule it is the maskil 
who performs these actions. It seems like the maskil represents the pillar of cloud and 
the pillar of fire, since the pillar of cloud shows the people the way in the wilderness and 
the pillar of fire enlightens (778719) them (cf. Ex 13:21-22; Ps 78:14; Neh 9:12, 19). These are 
exactly the tasks of the maskil. 
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addition to instruction, the maskil is responsible for examining candidate 
members: 


my WR ww. Sy Gap nya nam Dim ap? pen a pwd Stand 
wound daw 951 12799 pan tap WRI wawn my 13 IND WRI 


He shall separate and weigh the sons of righteousness” according to their 
spirit. And he shall keep firm hold of the chosen ones of the time (so that 
they will behave)’® according to his will, as He commanded. And he shall 
judge each man according to his spirit. And He shall admit him accord- 
ing to the cleanness of his hands and cause him to approach according 
to his wisdom. 

108 9:14-16 par 4QS¢ 8:1; 4QS° 3:10-13 


The inspection of the spirit, wisdom and deeds of candidates is described in 
the passages on the admission procedure in 1Qs columns 5 and 6.79 The result 
of the examination is on the one hand the rejection or admission of candidates 
and on the other, the assignment to them of a rank (mon) within the commu- 
nity’s hierarchy. These tasks might be considered administrative duties and the 
fact that they are ascribed to the maskilin1Qs 9 could be taken as an indication 
that this is an administrative functionary, like the mebagger in column 6. But 
upon closer look, the task of inspection is a direct result of the maskil’s fanc- 
tion as a teacher. The maskil is not supposed to share the mysteries with any- 
body outside the community.®° This implies that the inspection of candidates 
is an essential part of his role as educator. The maskil examines the spirits of 
candidates to see whether their intellectual capacities and behaviour meet the 
required level. He tries to find suitable students to whom the teaching can be 
entrusted and who eventually can become teachers themselves. 

Assessing and ranking students within the hierarchy of the community is 
also part of a maskil’s educational responsibilities. The hierarchy regulates 
community life. Members of lower rank are required to obey members of 


77 Compare the readings of 105 9:14 (PTX %32) and 408° 3:10 (PTR 2). 

78 Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 195. Cf. 1QS 3:1; 5:1, 3. 

79 108 5:20-25 par 4QS4 2:1-4; 1QS 6:13-23 par 4Qs> 9:8-13. 

80 ban war Dina ANA NLY nx mn Dm wir np IDIN MIT MÉI Ww. “He 
shall not argue or dispute with the men of the pit but shall hide the counsel of the Torah 
in the midst of the men of deceit.” 19s 9:16-17 par 408 8:1-2 par 408° 313-15. Note that 
Isa 29:15 uses the expression 729 IND} with the same (defective) spelling. Cf. Licht, Rule 
Scroll, 196. 
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higher rank Si Communal sessions of study and discussion proceed according 
to the order of the hierarchy: each person gets to speak in his turn, the mem- 
bers of higher rank followed by those of lower rank.®? Each year the hierarchy 
is reestablished. Annually, members are inspected and promoted or demoted 
according to their intellectual level (op 755) and their behaviour (1297 oın).83 
Carol Newsom observes that the hierarchy and its annual reassessment func- 
tion as an instrument of discipline. In communal sessions the speech of mem- 
bers of higher rank provides a clear norm for lower ranking members.®* But 
the hierarchical system does not only enforce discipline, it also stimulates 
intellectual achievement by setting the higher-ranking members as an exam- 
ple. They are more advanced in wisdom and the younger members learn from 
their knowledge. Moreover, the annual evaluation of the wisdom (52W) of the 
students allows them to attain a higher position, which provides motivation to 
increase in learning. 

In sum, the figure of the maskil is not an official and cannot be identified 
with the overseer, even though the mébaqger has traits of the ideal teacher. 
What seem to be administrative tasks, such as the examination of candidate 
members and the annual assessment of students, are essential aspects of 
the responsibility of the teacher, who not only transmits knowledge but also 
forms a community that can continue the transmission of knowledge and for- 
mation of teachers into the future. Another dimension of the profile of the 
maskil, namely the role of liturgical performer, is likewise closely related to 
education.®> In a series of recent publications, Judith Newman has demon- 


81 os 5:23 (par 4Qs1 2:3; 1QS 6:2 par 4Qs4 2:6-7; 4QS'13). 

82 os 6:4 (par 4Q84 2:8; 4058 2 3-4; 4QS' 15); 1QS 6:8-13 (par 4Qs? 9:5-8; 4QS4 31-3). Cf. 
Steven D. Fraade, “Interpretive Authority in the Study Community at Qumran,” JJS 44 
(1993): 46-79 (53-58). 

83 os 5:23-24 (par 4Qs4 2:3-4; 4QS8 1 4-6). It is possible that the annual inspection was 
part of the annual ceremony of the covenant: In the ceremony members entered the 
covenant in the order of their rank Dos 2:9-25). Both events are said to take place NIW 
MIWA (198 2:19; 5:24). A remaining difficulty is how to explain the statement that “No 
man shall move down from his position, or move up from his allotted place” baw? 815 
73 DIpAN DIV? Win TAY MIN wR (108 2:23). How does this statement relate to the 
annual reevaluation described in 1Qs 5:23-24? On the one hand the community repre- 
sents an eternal order, and on the other its hierarchy is reestablished annually. Cf. Loren 
Stuckenbruck, “Wisdom and Holiness at Qumran: Strategies for Dealing with Sin in the 
Community Rule,” in Where Shall Wisdom Be Found? Wisdom in the Bible, the Church and 
the Contemporary World, ed. S. C. Barton (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999), 47-60. 

84 Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 140, cf. 138-40, 143-48. 

85 William Brownlee makes this point (Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls, 104-7) and draws 
attention to 2 Chronicles 30:21-22 in which the priests and Levites praise God con- 
tinuously for seven days accompanied by musical instruments. King Hezekiah then 
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strated how the embodied performance of the maskil and his humility in con- 
fession establish a tight and dynamic relationship between revealed knowledge 
and prayer, as the figure of the teacher comes to embody prophecy while reen- 
acting Mosaic leadership.°° On this continuum, the apotropaic impact of the 
maskil'’s inspired songs of praise that ward off evil forces can be characterized 
as the pastoral care that is performed by an exemplary teacher.” 


3 hakam 


After examining the two most prominent terms that describe the sage in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, let us now turn to a third that is conspicuously absent. The 
words hakam and hokmä are the most universal and characteristic terms for 
the sage and for wisdom in the Hebrew Bible.®* Because the root Akm occurs 
so frequently in Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes and Ben Sira, these books were 
designated by scholars as ‘wisdom books.’ But in the texts found at Qumran 
the situation is rather different. Although sapiential terminology abounds, the 
use of hakam and hokmä is limited in number and often restricted to particu- 
lar collocations. This is even true for those texts that make extensive usage of 


encourages the Levites “who taught the good knowledge of the Lord” (10 Daw o’yawnn 
zt, Brownlee points to the usage of the term maski! in psalm headings indicating that 
the psalm in question has a didactic purpose (“that which teaches”) and comments (ibid. 
104-5): “Since both hymn and sermon were chanted originally, the musical context by no 
means eliminates the possibility that the Levites and priests ‘taught the good knowledge 
of the Lord’ in song. ‘Knowledge of the Lord, moreover, was taught by recounting His sav- 
ing acts in history, and this was most frequently done in songs. The hymns of Miriam and 
Deborah, as well as many other psalms, illustrate this point.’ 

86 Newman, “Speech and Spirit: Paul and the Maskil as Inspired Interpreters of Scripture,” 
in The Holy Spirit, Inspiration, and the Cultures of Antiquity: Multidisciplinary Perspectives, 
ed. J. Frey and J. R. Levison (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2014), 241-64 (243-52); eadem, “Embodied 
Techniques;” eadem, Before the Bible, 107-44. 

87 On knowledge as a form of protection against evil spirits, see: Joseph L. Angel, “Maskil, 
Community, and Religious Experience in the Songs of the Sage (4Q510-511),” DSD 19 
(2012): 1-27. 

88 The form hakam can be used as an adjective or noun to describe someone who is wise 
or skillful (BDB, sub voce; HALOT, sub voce; DCH, sub voce). The noun hokmä is usually 
translated as “wisdom” (LXX gogia). Some authors tend to understand hokmd in the sense 
of intelligence, while others emphasise that it refers primarily to a body of knowledge 
(For the former, see Roger N. Whybray, The Intellectual Tradition in the Old Testament 
[Berlin: de Gruyter, 1974], 6-14; and for the latter, see: James L. Kugel, “Wisdom and the 
Anthological Temper,” Prooftexts 17 [1997]: 9-32). 
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literary forms found in the biblical wisdom books Sp The relative absence of 
hakam and hokmä in the scrolls is striking.9° In what follows, I will argue that 
there is an underlying tendency in the scrolls to associate hokmä with practical 
and earthly wisdom that was considered lower than heavenly wisdom. In some 
cases, earthly wisdom even seems to have negative connotations. 

The root hkm occurs only four times in the Rule of the Community, all in 
the form of hokmä and all in the Treatise of the Two Spirits. In the subsection 
describing the two ways of the spirits Dos 4:2-14) the word hokmä occurs in a 
chain of synonyms: “insight, understanding and powerful wisdom” (Arai 52w 
m7123 nnam1).?! This phrase derives from Isaiah 11:2 and is used to describe the 
influence of the spirit of truth on human beings.?? The two following occur- 
rences of hokmä refer to God’s wisdom (1Qs 4:18) and the wisdom of the angels 
(108 4:22). In both cases the term is accompanied by qualifiers that distinguish 
heavenly wisdom from human wisdom. We find a similar tendency in the 
Hodayot: Although hokmä is more frequent in the hymns, it is used mainly for 
the wisdom of God and not for human wisdom. The hymnodist praises God 
because: “there is no measure for your wisdom” (mp Px nannan»);93 “in the 
mystery of your wisdom you have reproached me” (3 annain nannan ma);94 
and “with your knowledgeable wisdom you have established their assignment” 
(onmin AnIP~IA nanyT nnana).9 An interesting exception is a passage that 
uses language from Psalm 107 and applies hokmä to earthly wisdom that is 
rendered meaningless: “... and her wise men, all of them are like sailors of the 
deep seas, for all their wisdom will be confused” (miyna ond ind onmanı 


89 The only exception in this regard is 4Q525, which has three occurrences of hakam and 
four of hokmä. 

go James Worrell has suggested (“Concepts of Wisdom in the Dead Sea Scrolls” [PhD diss., The 
Claremont Graduate School, 1968]) that the Qumran community intentionally refrained 
fom using the term because it had been appropriated by the Pharisees. However, there is 
no evidence that the term häkamim was associated with the Pharisees in particular. We 
also cannot be sure concerning the relationship between the Pharisees and the commu- 
nities behind the various texts discovered at Qumran. 

ou 10843. 

92 Licht (Rule Scroll, 95) comments that Isa u:2 (ANAM AY NN APA nnan NN) and 
Job 12:13 (771231 NNN) influenced the phraseology in this passage and provided 77123 
with a meaning in the semantic field of wisdom. He also suggests that 77123 NNN may 
be understood as 171231 nAIN. On the style characteristics of constructing chains of syn- 
onyms and placing two synonyms in construct state, see Licht, Rule Scroll, 32. 

93 1QH? 17:17. 

94 1QH17:23. 

95 1QH 9:21. 
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annan bia ybann °3).9 It is striking that the Rule of the Community and the 
Hodayot, which abound with sapiential terminology, mainly use hokmä when 
it is clear that this is not the kind of wisdom that characterizes human sages. 
In Instruction, the only occurrence of hakam is in the phrase hakmé leb.9” 
The expression häkam leb can be used in the general sense of a ‘wise Derson 29 
But it is also used to refer to a person who has artistic skills, for example in 
relation to Betsalel and the artists who were responsible for fabricating the 
priestly vestments, the tabernacle and its devices.99 Five out of nine occur- 
rences of hokmä in Instruction appear in the collocation hokmat yadayim.© 
Ben Sira uses the expression Akam yadayim (Sir 9:17), which is translated in 
the Septuagint with the word texvimg “craftsman.”!0! It is possible that for 
some of Instruction’s addressees craftsmanship functions as a means to gener- 
ate income.!2 One fragment reads: “Skill of hands He will increase for you [...] 
righteousness in your wages, because for your labour ...”!03 Another fragmen- 
tary passage tells the mebin that if God has granted him the “wisdom of hands,” 
he is to gather his food by means of this gift.1°* The expressions hakmé leb and 
hokmat yadayim in Instruction could be alluding to the artistic skills of some 
of the addressees.!°5 In any case, hokmä occurs mainly in specific collocations 


96 ` 1QH 11:15 par 4Q.435 5:1-2. Cf. Licht, The Thanksgiving Scroll: A Scroll from the Wilderness 
of Judaea (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1957), 81. (Hebrew). Note that the phrase Si yoann 
onan from Psalm 107:27 also appears in 4Q418b 1:4. 

97 4Q418 8120. 

98 Job 9:4; 37:24; Prov 10:8; 11:29; 16:21; 23:15; Sir 45:26. Sir 50:23 (Ms B.) reads nAIN SE m 
poy. ows 7% 22. But the reading of Lxx (Son ply edopootvyy xapdiag xai yeveodau 
eiprunv Ev Auepaıs dv) seems preferable (i.e, 125 nnnw). 

99 EX 28:3; 31:6; 35:10, 25; 36:1, 2, 8. 

100 4Q418 8115, 19; 102 3; 137 2; 139 2. Cf. Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 34:309, 31, 328, 
366, 368. Applying new digital tools, Asaf Gayer demonstrates (“A New Reconstruction of 
the ‘Wisdom of the Hands’ Unit in 4QInstruction® [4Q418],” JSP 30 [2020]: 60-73) that 
on the basis of material considerations these fragments are to be located in each other's 
vicinity and belong to the same section of the composition. 

101 Sir 917 (Ms. A): DDN wy[ Dwi IWY TWM DT MINI. LXX Sir 9:17: ÈV zeg) texvitdv 
Epyov emawverOnoeta, xal 6 Nyobuevos Aaod copds Ev Adyw adtod. Rudolf Smend suggests 
(Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach [Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1906], 88) that LXX inverts ’nIN and 
DT and translates the latter twice: once as &v yepi (TO) and once as texvitay (DT 2N). 

102 Goff, 4QInstruction, 259-61. 

103 4Q418 137 2-3: MANTIAyd 2 arr pTe[ Jad 9or wT naan. 

104 4Q418 8115-16. 

105 The juxtaposition of “wisdom of mind” and “wisdom of hands” is also found in the frag- 
mentary text 4Q424. Strugnell and Harrington note significant correspondences in vocab- 
ulary (DJD 34:2) between Instruction and 4Q424, which causes them to consider the 
possibility that 4Q424 is actually a copy of the same composition. However, the absence 
of textual overlap and differences in style speak against the identification of 4Q424 as 
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and in relation to livelihood.!0® It is conspicuous that similarly to the Rule of 
the Community and the Hodayot, Instruction does not use the root Akm for the 
knowledge that the mebin pursues. 

Instruction has reservations concerning human wisdom because human 
beings are fleshly creatures. The opening passage of Instruction states con- 
cerning humankind: “For he is a formation of flesh and he has the wisdom 
[of humankind.]”!©7 This is meant pejoratively, as can be inferred from the fol- 
lowing quotation: “Let not the thought of an evil mind seduce you | |]... let 


a manuscript of Instruction. Cf. Kampen, Wisdom Literature, 302. The passage in question 
reads (4Q424 3 6-7): “Do not send a man of unreceptive mind to devise designs, for the 
wisdom of his mind is hidden away, and he does not have authority over it. The skill of 
his hands he will not find” (129 naan nano’ Mawnn nna) nbwn dx 2b jaw wx 
xy xd PT non [n]2 dwn sta), For the unique expression Mawnn MND, Sarah 
Tanzer offers the translation “to devise plots” (“4QInstruction-like Composition B, in 
Qumran Cave 4. XXVI: Cryptic Texts and Miscellanea, Part 1, ed. S.J. Pfann, DJD 36 [Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2000], 333-46 [343]). Note that the verb krh+qal occurs in an intellectual con- 
text in 4Q418 55 3 (any M33 71977) and 40525 5 12 (DAY TO 1777), in the sense 
of ‘digging the paths of wisdom’ (cf. Prov 16:27; Job 40:30). Cf. Gershon Brin, “Studies in 
4Q424, Fragment 3,” VT 46 (1996): 271-95. It is not clear how the expression “skill of hands” 
fits into this reading unless it is interpreted in a non-literal sense. An alternative would 
be to understand MAWNN in 4Q424 3 6 in the sense of “artistic designs” as in the expres- 
sion Mawnn awn) “to devise artistic designs” (Ex 31:4; 35:32; 2 Chr 2:13; cf. Ex 35:35; 2 
Chr 26:15) but it is less clear how such a reading could be combined with the verb m9325. If 
the term “wisdom of hands’ and the crafting of artistic designs is indeed used metaphori- 
cally in 4Q424 to refer to the design of conceptual structures, then this might have an 
impact for our understanding of “wisdom of hands” in Instruction. 

106 This also seems to be the case in the construction DIN NAN (4Q416 2 ii 12 par 4Q418 8 
13). The word DIN occurs only in Instruction and 4Q424 and remains enigmatic. But the 
context of 4Q416 2 ii suggests that the phrase 1018 NNIN refers to matters of livelihood, 
since it relates to the labour that the mébin has to do for a master or creditor. DCH renders 
DIN as “storehouse” (sub voce). Strugnell and Harrington comment (DJD 34:32) that this 
is “at best a guess” and suggest the meaning “secret” on the basis of 40424 ı 6 (OXY 72 
YN Tpan dx). But in many cases “secret” does not seem to be a good translation. Elgvin 
(‘An Analysis of 4QInstruction” [PhD diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1997], 154, 
213), Goff (Worldly and Heavenly Wisdom, 152, n. 104) and Rey (4QInstruction, 33) suggest 
the translation “resources,” based on terminology in the immediate literary context of DIN 
(e.g, TINOA; VONN; QV). Tzvi Novick proposes a similar meaning (“The Meaning and 
Etymology of DIN JBL 127 [2008]: 339-43): “property, affairs.” Recently, Jonathan Ben-Dov 
suggested (“Lexical Notes on Musar Le-Mevin,” in Hokhmat Sopher: Mélanges offerts au 
Professeur Emile Puech en Uhonneur de son quatre-vingtieme anniversaire, ed. J.-S. Rey and 
M. Staszak [Leuven: Peeters, 2021], 3-16) that DIN means “measure,” or “measured share,” 
and proposed an etymology of the Akkadian word ütu which denotes a “span, half-cubit.” 

107 4Q417 115-16 (par 4Q418 217 1; 4Q418* 2, 2b 8): b DTR] NaN ARIN TWIN. 
Reconstruction by Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:147 (cf. Prov 30:2). 
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not the understanding of flesh lead you astray.”!0® These passages character- 
ize human wisdom as inferior or even sinful. The context is damaged in both 
cases, which makes it more difficult to understand why human wisdom is con- 
sidered to be counter productive. But it is informative that both passages speak 
of “flesh” (1w1) as the element which renders human understanding problem- 
atic. Instruction associates the fleshly aspect of human existence with igno- 
rance and subjection to evil forces.!°? Human wisdom suffers from the defects 
of fleshly existence and therefore is inferior to heavenly wisdom. 

In Mysteries (1027, 40299-301) we find similar reservations or even a rejec- 
tion of human wisdom." This highly fragmentary text presents two groups 
that are engaged in a dispute. One group is presented as possessing true wis- 
dom and knowledge, whereas the opposing group possesses false wisdom that 
is sinful. The opponents are not simply reprimanded for their lack of knowl- 
edge, they are accused of cultivating the wrong kind of knowledge.!!! The root 
hkm occurs several times in Mysteries. However, it is mostly used negatively or 
pejoratively in relation to the false wisdom of the opponents, while other roots 
are used in relation to the wisdom of the true sages." It seems that Mysteries 
associates the term hokmä with counter-wisdom. 

One fragment of Mysteries calls the opponents hartummim, a term that is 
used in Genesis and Exodus for the Egyptian sages." They are blamed for not 
having acquired the proper knowledge: “for the seal of the vision is sealed from 
you, and you have not considered the eternal mysteries, and you have not come 
to understand wisdom (772) ... for you have not considered the root of wisdom 


108 4Q417 1ii 12,14: longen 98 wa mia... gr nawnn nanan dx. Cf. Kister, “Wisdom 
Literature,” 27-28. 

109 Tigchelaar, “02, ThWQ 1:5334-47 (546-47). Cf. page 83-90. 

110 On the relationship between Instruction and Mysteries, see Schiffman, DJD 20:31; 
Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 34:34. Cf. Tigchelaar, “Your Wisdom and Your Folly: 
The Case of 4QMysteries,” in Wisdom and Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the 
Biblical Tradition, ed. F. Garcia Martinez, BETL 168 (Leuven: Peeters, 2003). 69-88 (78-81); 
idem, “Wisdom and Counter-Wisdom,’ 179-86. 

111 Tigchelaar, “Your Wisdom and Your Folly,’ 84-85; Kister, “Wisdom Literature,” 25-28; 
Tigchelaar, “Wisdom and Counter-Wisdom,” 181-84, 191-93. 

112 Tigchelaar, “Your Wisdom and Your Folly,’ 84-5; idem, “Wisdom and Counter-Wisdom,” 
181, 183-84. 

113 4Q300 1a ii-b (par 4Q299 3c). See Gen 41:8, 24; Ex 7:1, 22; 8:3, 14, 15; 9:11. Daniel uses the 
same term for Babylonian sages (Dan 1:20; 2:2, 10, 27; 4:4, 6; 5:11). Menahem Kister suggests 
(“Wisdom Literature,’ 28-29 n. 74.) that the whole wisdom contest with the hartummim 
in Mysteries was attributed to biblical figures, perhaps Moses and Aaron. 
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(naam ww) and if you open the vision it will be kept secret from you.”!!* The 
opponents do have some form of knowledge and apparently are interested in 
the same “vision” (Dn) as the speaker and his group. But unlike the latter, they 
cannot explain it correctly. The wisdom of the opponents is associated with 
“mysteries of transgression” (yw ’m).1 These sinful mysteries are directly 
opposed to the “eternal mysteries” (7) sp) with which the true sages occupy 
themselves."6 Repeatedly, Mysteries uses the word hokmä to describe the 
wisdom of the opponents. The text speaks disparagingly of “all their wisdom” 
(nnnnan 55).17 The hartummim are called “teachers of transgression” (oan 
ywa) and are told that there is no use in “all your wisdom” (oInn>N o). Dë The 
knowledge of the opponents has no lasting value and is called “fading wisdom” 
(n7n31 nnan), since it cannot save them from their eventual destruction.!!9 

In other cases, hokmä is applied to human wisdom in general. In a series of 
riddles on the nature of humanity, Mysteries asks: “Why should a human being 
[...] be called wise (020) and righteous? Because man has no [wisd]om and 
[humankind] no [righteousness.] And what is fading wisdom (nTn31 nnan), if 


114 4Q300 1a ii-b 2-4 par 40299 3¢ 1-2: ND "äs onvan xd ty man pmn Dan oinn "2 
Dan oon pina ınnan oxi "DCD WWI onvan 85 2... Dë, Qimron, Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 2:141. 

115 1Q271i 2. Cf. 1QH* 13:38 (par 4QH¢ 3 10); 24:9. 

116 Kister, “Wisdom Literature,” 27. Interestingly, the wisdom of both groups seems to be con- 
cerned with knowledge of the future. Mysteries seems to suggest that its audience has 
access to the secrets of astrology: 40299 3a ii+b 13: mal: nna wn ma nawnn, 
“He opened the plan of the horoscopes for us.” Cf. Matthew Morgenstern, “The Meaning 
of Gran MA in the Qumran Wisdom Texts,’ Us 51 (2000): 141-44; Tigchelaar, “Your 
Wisdom and Your Folly,’ 87-88; Kister, “Wisdom Literature,” 28. Kister notes (ibid.): “Both 
the ‘counter-wisdom’ of the hartummim and the ‘true-wisdom’ seem to share a mantic 
interest. This is reminiscent of the relationship indicated in Jubilees between Enoch’s 
wisdom and the wisdom of the Watchers, both of which deal with the ‘signs of the sky’ 
(Jub. 4:17, 8:3)? The mantic wisdom of the opponents is futile. The hartummim do not 
know what will happen to them and are not able to save themselves from their future 
destruction. Kister notes (ibid., 26) that the passage in Mysteries is based on Isa 47:10-14. 
Cf. Tigchelaar, “Wisdom and Counter-Wisdom,” 186, 191. 

117 1Q0271i3 (par 4Q300 3 3). 

118 4Q300 1a ii-b 1, 4. Schiffman (DJD 20:101-2) reads a pual in pwd "WN: “skilled in 
transgression.” 

119 4Q300 1aii-b 4-5. Schiffman (DJD 20:42, 103, 107) translates N7N23 MAIN as “hidden wis- 
dom.’ Kister comments (“Wisdom Literature,” 27 n. 67) that this translation is linguisti- 
cally possible, but since the context in 4Q299 3a ii + b 3-5 (par 4Q300 5 4-5) makes it 
clear that N7N31 MIN relates to wicked wisdom (917 NATY NNN), the translation 
“perishing wisdom” (as opposed to eternal wisdom) makes more sense. 
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not wisdom of evil cunning (yn namy nnam)?” Here “fading wisdom” does 
not merely denote the wisdom of the hartummim, but rather refers to human 
wisdom in general, which is of inferior status or even wicked in itself. This cri- 
tique of human wisdom is in line with Instruction’s rejection of “fleshly under- 
standing” (1w2 minai) in favour of revealed knowledge, which we observed 
above. It also echoes the words of Agur towards the end of the book of Proverbs: 


I am too stupid to be human, and I lack human understanding 
(07% nra); I have not learnt wisdom (nnan), but I have the knowledge 
of holy ones (Garg nyT).122 


Prov 30:2-3 


In this riddle, Agur opposes the hokmd of humans to heavenly knowledge that 
is hidden from humanity. The same happens in Mysteries, but this fragmentary 
work consistently uses the term hokmä to describe inferior human knowledge, 
while other terms are used for heavenly wisdom, especially sekel and bind.23 

The Rule of the Community develops the same theme and explicitly rejects 
human knowledge. In a hymn in the last column of 1Qs, the protagonist claims 
that God has made him share in heavenly mysteries.!2* He describes the knowl- 
edge that was revealed to him as: 


WIN ANDI Ws MWIN 
OTS 7337 AAT NAN YT 
Wa TIOA TAD Py OY ANA, 001 APTS MPN 


120 4Q299 3a ii + b 3-5 (par 4Q300 5 4-5): Dan [12 nown TYI nm Wwe oli sol nn 
Dm NNN ox Po ntl Anan AA ng OND gll Alan] werd ab 9a pri 
yn. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:133. 

121 InıQH? 4:39, Qimron reads (Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:63): WIN OTR NVI Si xi Gul (follow- 
ing a suggestion of Puech). If this reading is correct, it implies that the hodaya uses the 
text of Prov 30:2 to reflect negatively on human wisdom. 

122 Translations usually render YTN D’WITP NYTI as negation, e.g., “nor do I have knowledge 
of the holy ones” (NRSV) or “Nor do I possess knowledge of the Holy One” (jps). But 
there is no negation in the Hebrew text, and it is more likely that Agur does claim to have 
heavenly knowledge, since the riddle in the following line (Prov 30:4) asks precisely those 
questions that are associated with the revelation of cosmic secrets. See Stone, “Lists of 
Revealed Things.” 

123 The term 53W occurs in 4Q299 8 2, 6, 8. AIA: 4Q299 8 7; 4Q300 1a ii+b 2; 5 1; 8 6; 4Q3011 
2; 2b 1; 4 2. Mysteries does use the expression NNAM WW “root of wisdom” in a positive 
way: "On WNW onvan NY (40300 1a ii-b 3). But the point of the accusation may be 
that although the hartummim have occupied themselves with wisdom (nnan) they have 
not understood its root. 

124 108 1:3-6. 
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Wisdom that is hidden from humankind, 
knowledge and insightful meditation (hidden) from the sons of man, 
fount of justice and well of strength and spring of glory (hidden) from the 
assembly of the flesh. 
1QS 1:6-7 


This heavenly wisdom has only been given to those whom God has chosen 
and who, because of this knowledge, share in the lot of the angels.!25 By conse- 
quence, any human wisdom is inferior to this revealed knowledge of divine ori- 
gin. The hymn closes with the statement that humankind, who was moulded 
out of dust, has no answer to God’s deep mysteries.!26 The Rule poses, much 
like Instruction, that human wisdom is of little significance because they 
are fleshly creatures. The hymnodist exclaims: “And as for me, I am a wicked 
human, an essence of unjust flesh.”!?2” The negative connotation of human 
wisdom throughout these texts may explain the relative absence of the root 
hkm in texts discovered at Qumran. There seems to be a tendency to associate 
hokmä with an inferior or even dangerous form of wisdom. Although the term 
is occasionally used in more positive contexts, many compositions give prefer- 
ence to other words to describe wisdom and the wise. 


4 Conclusion 


The terms that are used or avoided in the Dead Sea Scrolls to describe the sage 
indicate that wisdom is reconceived in terms of heavenly knowledge that sur- 
passes the boundaries of human capability. The usage of mebin as a form of 
address derives from sapiential discourse in which a father addresses his son 
(12). But the consonants of the word bén have been reinterpreted as a parti- 
ciple of the qal of byn that was rephrased in the hiphil as mébin. Rather than 
admonition from a father to a son, Instruction is presented as teaching to a 
student who has been initiated into the secrets of heavenly knowledge. The ear 
of the mebin has been uncovered for the mystery. The mebinim are recipients 
of wisdom and are only referred to in the second and third person, but never in 
the first person. By contrast, the maskil is referred to in the third person and is 
self-referential in the first person (awn 718). But we never encounter second 
person address to a maskil. The maskil is not spoken to but is rather someone 


125 1QS 11:7-9. 
126 108 11:21-22 (par 4Qsi1 8-10). 
127 198 1:9, Dm wa Tod) "gr DTND N. 
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who speaks. The voice of the maskil is the voice of a teacher who has access 
to revealed knowledge and speaks, or sings, with prophetic authority.!28 While 
both maskil and mebin are associated with this higher knowledge, the classical 
term for the sage, hakam, is associated with human wisdom, and for this reason 
is used sparsely in the scrolls, which aspire to wisdom that transcends the limi- 
tations of human nature. The shift towards this aspiration is tangible among 
the sages in the book of Daniel, the maskilim, and the sectarian/non-sectarian 
categorization does not offer a helpful tool for describing its emergence. 


128 On “the voice of the teacher,” cf. Garcia Martinez, “Beyond the Sectarian Divide,” 230-35 
and passim. 


CHAPTER 3 


Continuous Study 


The ambition to reach insights that lie beyond the realm of human wisdom 
results in a distinctive approach to practices of study. The pursuit of higher 
knowledge requires procedures that push beyond the limits of mortal human 
beings. Various texts from Qumran display an interest in the wisdom of heav- 
enly beings. Because angels and spirits do not have the same physical limi- 
tations as humans, they are able to cultivate wisdom without interruption. 
Instruction admonishes the addressees to do the same: 


Pan wT wr ma aan add Dim 
In ran nnan am nx vm ri 


Day and night meditate on the secret of time and study! continually. 
And then you will know truth and iniquity, wisdom and folly ... 
4Q417 116-7 par 4Q418 43-45 i 4-5 


The mebin is told to study the raz nihyeh both day and night. This mystery 
encompasses cosmic secrets and the hidden structures of time. I will delve into 
this enigmatic concept in more detail in chapter 5, but first I want to explore the 
ways in which wisdom texts describe the pursuit of higher knowledge among 
humans and among angels. The aspiration to comprehend heavenly myster- 
ies requires efforts that surpass conventional learning and pedagogy. To study 
the raz nihyeh the sages need to leave behind human constraints and emulate 
angelic models. The texts from Qumran develop an ideal of continuous study 
in conversation with authoritative texts which they interpret and rephrase. 
One passage has been of particular influence in formulating this ideal. 


1 By Day and by Night 
The book of Joshua opens with the appointment of the successor of Moses 


who is charged with crossing the Jordan river and leading the people in taking 


1 Strugnell points out (DJD 34157) that the context requires an imperative (W177) and that 
WT may be due to an accidental metathesis. 
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possession of the promised land. Joshua is told that in order to succeed he 
needs to observe the Torah of Moses and he is given the following command: 


523 mwyd sawn nd addi par ia mam pan nın mina Sao win xd 
Sown tg) TITT NR Pn tx OO 027 


This book of the law shall not depart out of your mouth; you shall medi- 
tate on it day and night, so that you may be careful to act in accordance 
with all that is written in it. For then you shall make your way prosperous, 
and then you shall be successful. 

JOSH 1:8 


Joshua is told to be occupied constantly with the book of the law given by 
Moses.? He has to: “meditate on it day and night” (A ovr 12 mam). The verb 


hgh+gal can mean “to utter,’ “to groan,” or “to moan,’ and is sometimes used 


to describe the cooing of pigeons. It is used in the sense of “to speak,” mostly 
with “mouth,” “lips” or “tongue” as the subject (e.g., Isa 59:3; Ps 37:30; Job 27:4). 
But in combination with the word lēb it rather means: “to muse” or “meditate” 
(Isa 33:18; Prov 15:28; 24:2; cf. Ps 19:15; 49:4). Joshua has to read the book and 
meditate on its meaning both day and night. Joshua is told that he will be suc- 
cessful (awn) if he observes the entire Torah and meditates on it day and 
night (1:7-8). As noted, the Aiphil of skl can both be translated as “to prosper/to 
be successful” and as “to be wise/to have insight.” Interestingly, the Septuagint 
of Joshua renders skl+hiphil in both verses with the verb ovvinut, “to under- 
stand/to have understanding.”* Here the Greek translation clearly interprets 


2 The expression “this book of the law” (ntn uf 720) occurs several times in the last chap- 
ters of Deuteronomy (28:61; 29:20; 30:10; 31:24-26). It seems that Josh 1:8 refers to the same 
written document, which may be identified with the book of Deuteronomy or an early ver- 
sion of it. Hartmut N. Résel, Joshua (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 35. 

3 BDB, sub voce; DCH, sub voce; Armin Lange, nh ThWQ 1:741-45. Cf. Isa 38:14; 59:11. For a 
discussion of semantic and syntactical aspects of the two verbs 737 and MW, see Friedhelm 
Hartenstein, “May my Musings Please Him’ (Psalm 104:34): On the Transformation of Inner 
Self-Awareness in Wisdom Psalms,” DSD 28 (2021): 299-340 (301-6). 

4 LXX-Joshua 1:7-8, loxve ot xal dvöpilov purdaceodaı xai morety vadsrı evetetAatd oo Mwvang 6 
Tats pov, nal odx exxAtweis dm’ or le Bebé oùt eig Apıorepd, tva cuvijs &v näcıv, de Eav npo- 
ang. xai oùx droatycetat Ý BißAog Tod vópov ToUTOD Ex Tod oTÓpATÓŞ Gov, Kal UEAETHEIS EV ATH 
NMEPAS Kal vuxrée, tva ouviç Toletv návta TA yeypappeva' TOTE of Don Kal ebodwaeıs TAS Aë 
gou xal Tote guvygets (Rahlfs-Hanhart). NETS: “Be strong, therefore, and manly, to observe and 
act as Moyses my servant commanded you, and you shall not turn aside from them to the 
right or to the left so that you may be perceptive [Bible d'Alexandrie: “pour avoir l’intelligence” | 
in everything you do. And the book of this law shall not depart out of your mouth, and you 
shall meditate on it day and night so that you may understand [Bible d’Alexandrie: “afin 
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God's promise to Joshua in an intellectual sense: if he studies and observes the 
law, he will obtain understanding. 

The book of Ben Sira contains a passage that is reminiscent of the admo- 
nition in Joshua. In a poem on the pursuit of wisdom Ben Sira considers the 
importance of embracing discipline and accepting its yoke (Sir 6:18-37).° The 
poem ends as follows: 


TAN nam IMAI oy neva minanm 
JOIN’ ANPR WRI 1 pp xim 


Consider the fear of the Most High, and meditate on his commandments® 
continually. 
And He will give understanding to your mind, and according to your 
desire He will make you wise. 
SIR 6:37 


There is discussion among commentators whether the reading “the fear of the 
Most High” (199 pn) in Ms. A is original or whether it should be replaced by 
“the Torah of the Most High” (my ran? Although the former is somewhat 


d’avoir intelligence] how to do all that is written. Then you shall prosper and make your ways 
prosperous, and then you shall be perceptive [Bible d’Alexandrie: “tu auras l’intelligence’].” 
Note that even the verb 1/WN is translated as ouvfjs. Here, Rahlfs-Hanhart prefers the ver- 
sion of the Alexandrinus (ouvfjs) over the Vaticanus (eiöfjs). See also: Deut 29:8, NN DNINWI 
NWYN ws Do nx Gegen yd ong Dsg) NRI man 27. “Observe the words of this 
covenant and perform them, in order that you may succeed in everything that you do.” The 
Septuagint of Deuteronomy translates: “so that you may understand all that you will do” (tva 
ouvijte navra, doa nooste). Cf. Cécile Dogniez and Marguerite Harl, La Bible d'Alexandrie 5: 
Le Deutéronome (Paris: Cerf, 1992), 44-48, 299; Jacqueline Moatti-Fine, La Bible dAlexandrie 
6: Jésus (Josué) (Paris: Cerf, 1996), 46, 95-96. Throughout the Septuagint the verb Sow is 
consistently translated in the noetic sense, even when the sense of “to prosper” seems to fit 
the context better (e.g., 1 Sam 8:5, 14, 15). However, there is one exception. In Prov 17:8 ow? 
is translated as evoSwOycetat (MT: DW? NID IWR 99 YN; LXX: of 8 dv emiotpétyy, edodwO- 
getat). This indicates that the original sense “to prosper” was still known to at least some of 
the Lxx translators. 

5 Cf. Patrick W. Skehan and Alexander A. Di Lella, The Wisdom of Ben Sira, Ap 39 (New York, 
NY: Doubleday, 1987), 190-96; Moshe Zvi Segal, The Complete Book of Ben Sira (Jerusalem: 
Bialik Institute, 1958), 39-43 (Hebrew). 

6 The Lxx reads INIYN as the object of "ut: Ev tats roof abtod peAeta. It is possible that the 
reading of Ms. A is based on dittography or that a second waw in 11M1¥/ was attached to 737. 

7 Segal (Ben Sira, 42) maintains 99 MN”. Skehan and Di Lella (Ben Sira, 192) emend NN 
Woy. LXX: Siavood èv toils npoot&ypacw xvpiou ual év tails Evrodals abtob petta Sid mavtdc: 
aùtòç ope? THY xapõiav cov, xai H emidunla THS coping doßncerai oor. Smend (Jesus Sirach, 
61-62) emphasises the difficulty of the case. The combination [179 NNT is unique, whereas 
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awkward, it makes sense in the present context as a parallel to “his command- 
ments” (mxn). Ben Sira repeatedly associates the fear of God with keeping his 
commandments (19:20; 23:27; cf. Qoh 12:13). But in line with Proverbs, the book 
also describes the fear of God as “the beginning of wisdom” (&pxù coplac) and 
even as the “fulness of wisdom” (nAyouovn) cogiac).8 It is notable that elsewhere 
the sage proclaims: “Happy is the man who meditates on wisdom” (WIN WX 
mim’ nnan2).? The close association or even identification between wisdom, 
the fear of God and the commandments is a central theme in Ben Sira.!° For 
the wise scribe, there is no strict distinction between meditating on wisdom 
and on Torah. 

It is significant that Ben Sira’s exhortation to study continuously alludes 
to Joshua: “meditate on his commandments continually” (Tnn "um myn). 
Although Ben Sira exchanges the words “day and night” (Gin om’) for “con- 
tinually” (Tnn), the context of studying the commandments incessantly and 
the usage of the verb “meditate” (137) indicate a reference to Joshua 1:8." Ben 
Sira tells his students that if they study the commandments continually, God 


the expressions 717” NNT and DTD’ NNT are frequent in Ben Sira, and so is moy nnn. 
Moreover, the combination of JANA and NRT is unique. But Greek npootdyyara (in the 
plural) is not a common translation for "rm and xúpıoç does not render Trap, In other 
locations the grandson simply translates Tra NIN as vópoç Beod vpiotov (41:8), vópoç vi- 
atov (42:2), or 6 vópoç Tod tbictov (49:4). Therefore, one would not expect y NVN in the 
Vorlage. In addition, the Syriac renders “the fear of God.” Since neither Lxx nor the Syriac 
render 19y, perhaps this form should be corrected. The translation of ANT as npoot&ypara 
is awkward but compare Prov 14:27. The latter is not necessarily a misreading for nN. Cf. 
David Marc D’Hamonville, La Bible d'Alexandrie: Les Proverbes (Paris: Cerf, 2000), 244-45. 
Sir 1:14, 16; cf. 111-30. 
Sir 14:20. Johannes Marböck argues (“Zur frühen Wirkungsgeschichte von Ps 1,” in Freude 
an der Weisung des Herrn: Beiträge zur Theologie der Psalmen: Festgabe zum 70. Geburtstag 
von Heinrich Gross, ed. E. Haag and F. Hossfeld [Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 
1986], 207-22 [211-17]) that 14:20 is a quotation of Ps 1:2 and that the entire passage of 
Sir 14:20-15:10 can be considered as an exegesis of Psalm 1. This is rather speculative. 
The correspondences between Ps 1 and Sir 14:20 that Marböck lists are very general. 
The beatitude occurs quite frequently in Ben Sira and its combination with n37 may be 
coincidental. 

10 Cf. Skehan and Di Lella, Ben Sira, 75-80; 140-47; Eckhard J. Schnabel, Law and Wisdom 
from Ben Sira to Paul, wUNT 2.16 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1985), 8-92; Kister, “Wisdom 
Literature,” 13-16. For a recent discussion (including substantial bibliography), see 
Wright, “Torah and Sapiential Pedagogy.” Note also that Sir 6:30 (na nban mM) 
appears to allude to Num 15:38, thus associating the “bonds of wisdom’ with the pur- 
ple cord of the tsitsit that reminds of the commandments. Cf. Skehan and Di Lella, Ben 
Sira, 194. 

11 ` Similarly, David Carr, Writing on the Tablet of the Heart: Origins of Scripture and Literature 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 210. 
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will make them wise (Ran? ANYS 39W81 729 pI Mul This may be an inter- 
pretation of God’s promise to Joshua: if Joshua meditates on the Torah day 
and night, he will be successful (on), As was noted above, the Septuagint of 
Joshua interprets this promise in an intellectual sense: “you will have under- 
standing” (ovvYoeıs). It is not unlikely that Ben Sira understands the verb hiskil 
similarly. Just as Lxx-Deuteronomy (29:8) and Lxx-Joshua (1:7-8), Ben Sira 
holds that observing and studying the commandments will lead to wisdom. 
The opening chapter teaches: “If you desire wisdom, keep the commandments, 
and the Lord will bestow her on you.”!3 The quotation from Joshua in Sir 6:37 
suggests that the notion of wisdom through Torah observance was partly based 
on God’s promise in Deut 29:8 and Josh 1:7-8. 

A well-known passage in Psalm 1 likewise uses the phrase from Joshua 1.14 
Beginning with a beatitude for those who distance themselves from evil paths 
and bad company, the Psalm praises the righteous: “But his delight is in the 
Torah of the Lord, and on his Torah he meditates day and night” (ur DX 7 
md. oar mam innn ian ni). This appears to be a late psalm that may 
have been composed for the single purpose of introducing the entire compila- 
tion of Psalms.!5 While Josh 1:8 assigns the duty of continually reading in the 
Torah to the leader of the nation (cf. Deut 17:18-19), Psalm 1 recommends this 
occupation to any person who aspires to be among the righteous.!® Moreover, 
it advocates a widened scope of study: the “Torah of the Lord” (mm N71n) may 
involve a wider collection of writings that includes the Pentateuch and pro- 
phetic books (including the Psalms of David), and perhaps other teachings 
as well.!” 


12 The Greek aùtòç otyptet thv xapdiav gov seems to be based on the reading Pd. Cf. Segal, 
Ben Sira, 43. The reading YI in Ms. A is supported by the parallelism with DAN”. 

13 ` Sir 1:26 enıduunoas copiav StatHpyaov EvtoAdc, xat xvplog xopnyYceı got aùthv. Translation 
by Skehan and Di Lella, Ben Sira, 141. Note that the desire for wisdom occurs both in 1:26 
(em8vpuynoas copiev) and in 6:37 (JAAN ANVR WR—y enBouia tH¢ copias doßnceral cot). 

14 Frank-Lothar Hossfeld and Erich Zenger, Die Psalmen 1: Psalm 1-50 (Würzburg: Echter, 
1993), 45-49; Reinhard G. Kratz, “Die Tora Davids: Psalm 1 und die doxologische 
Fünfteilung des Psalters,” ZTK 93 (1996): 1-34 (6-7); Armin Lange, “Endgestalt des proto- 
masoretischen Psalters und die Toraweisheit,” in Der Psalter in Judentum und Christentum, 
ed. E. Zenger (Freiburg: Herder, 1998), 101-36 (111). 

15 Kratz, “Tora Davids,’ 3. 

16 Alexander Rofé, “The Piety of the Torah-Disciples at the Winding-Up of the Hebrew 
Bible: Josh 1:8; Ps 1:2; Isa 59:21,” in Bibel in jiidischer und christlicher Tradition: Festschrift fiir 
Johann Maier zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. H. Merklein, K. Miiller and G. Stemberger (Frankfurt 
am Main: Hain, 1993), 78-85 (81). 

17 Kratz, “Tora Davids,” 5-7. Kratz suggests that the concept of Torah in Psalm 1 includes both 
the Pentateuch and the prophets because of the quotations from Josh 1:8 and Jer 17:5-8 in 
verses 2-3. Cf. Hartenstein, “May my Musings,’ 305-306. On the book of Psalms as proph- 
ecy, see Kugel, “David the Prophet.” 
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The fragmentary text 4Q525 introduces a series of beatitudes that expand 
on the ideal of continuous meditation on the Torah.!® The last beatitude opens 
with the words: “Happy is the man who attains wisdom and walks in the Torah 
of the Most High” (pop mina Joan nnan Yon OTN WR). The series of 
short clauses that follow describe their attitude and behaviour, emphasizing 
that they stay faithful despite suffering. One of the descriptions reads: “For he 
continually meditates on her, and in his distress he speaks about her.’?° The 
passage may evoke Josh 1:8 or Ps 1:2, or both, but it is striking that instead of 
the words “day and night” (za on) it uses the word “continually” (Tnn), 
just as Ben Sira 6:37. The passage builds on the interpretive tradition growing 
from Josh 1:8, but it has a distinctive emphasis: the wise person meditates on 
wisdom and Torah even under bad circumstances. 

Other texts from the scrolls elaborate on Josh 1:8 and take the continuous 
and uninterrupted pursuit of knowledge quite seriously. A striking example is 
found in the Serek, which integrates the requirement of continuous study into 
the daily life of the community: 


ma dy pan n>) oar "ran WNT WIR TWYN DW PT SWR DO wn dx 
iy WIR 
yawn wot 2903 gpd awa mn 59 meow oR ami pw Dam 
ma d 


In the place where there are ten men let there not be lacking a man who 
studies the law day and night, continually, one man being replaced by 
another. And the many shall watch together for a third of all the nights of 
the year to read the book, to study the law, and to bless in unison.?! 

198 6:6-8 par 4Qs4 2:10?? 


18 40525 2 ii+3 1-10. Cf. Puech, DJD 25122-28. For a recent study of 4Q525, see: Uusimäki, 
Turning Proverbs Towards Torah. 

19 40525 2 ii+3 3-4. Kister (“Wisdom Literature in Qumran,” 316) suggests that the words 
wy mina Prim” may be a later insertion, since they disturb the parallelism in the 
sequence of beatitudes. 

20 40525 2 ii+3 6:2 JNM" INA Wan "um 72. 

21 For the translation of TN’2 as “in unison,” see Moshe Weinfeld, “The Heavenly Praise in 
Unison,” in Normative and Sectarian Judaism in the Second Temple Period (London: T&T 
Clark, 2005), 45-52. 

22 The 4Qså version of this passage is significantly shorter. Alexander and Vermes 
(DJD 26:99-100) reconstruct 4Qs¢ 2:10 as follows: TINA WNT WNR WY YRI wren 
7502 apo mwa mb 59 mw >w nx tna 1]Tp[w> Deen Tan. They admit that the 
restoration is conjectural. 
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The preceding passage provides rules for gatherings of ten or more commu- 
nity members.” It lays down that in every place where ten members are gath- 
ered there has to be among them at least one person who is a member of the 
priestly tribe. It further prescribes that communal sessions and meals are to 
be performed according to the hierarchical order. The requirement that in a 
group of ten there always has to be one person studying the Torah is clearly 
modelled on Josh 1:8. Apart from demanding the same activity (Torah study), 
it uses the same negated verb (wi 5x/wiy Nd) and specifies that this activity 
has to take place “day and night” (fin onv). But how does the Serek interpret 
Joshua’s assignment? 

God tells Moses’ successor that when he crosses the Jordan river to take pos- 
session of the land, the book of the Torah “is not to depart” (vn 85) from his 
mouth. The Serek applies this rule as follows: in a group of ten persons “there 
shall not be lacking” (wim 5x) a person who is studying (W17) the Torah at all 
times.?* Obviously, the task of studying day and night cannot be fulfilled by 


23 Cf. 19s 6:3-8 (par 4Qs¢ 2:7-10; 4058 2a-c 2-5; 4QS! 4-5). Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 138-40; 
Knibb, Qumran Community, 15-17; Hempel, “Interpretative Authority in the Community 
Rule Tradition,’ DsD 10 (2003): 59-80 (61-68). 

24 In Classical Biblical Hebrew the verb W771 is used in the context of seeking out God and 
inquiring of him, as for instance in a prophetic context. Only in Late Biblical Hebrew is 
the verb used in relation to written documents that contain God’s law and command- 
ments. Cf. Avi Hurvitz, A Concise Lexicon of Late Biblical Hebrew: Linguistic Innovations in 
the Writings of the Second Temple Period, VTSup 160 (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 98-100, 161-64. 
Cf. BDB, sub voce; DCH, sub voce. Johann Maier (“Early Jewish Biblical Interpretation in the 
Qumran Literature,” in Hebrew Bible / Old Testament: The History of Its Interpretation, ed. 
M. Sæbø [Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996], 1.1:108-29, esp. 13-20; idem, “WT,” 
ThWQ 1:725-37) vehemently argues against the translation of WT as “to study” or “to 
interpret.’ He suggests that 771N+W17 rather refers to jurisdiction and can be translated 
as “to proclaim the law.’ He regards 1Qs 6:6-8 as a “decisive passage” and claims (“Early 
Jewish Biblical Interpretation,” 115): “The meaning of döre$ is here unequivocally ‘advis- 
ing, ‘instructing, ‘enacting, and certainly not ‘interpreting’ or ‘studying, and this is also 
true for other references of that kind.” However, he fails to recognize the entire reference 
to Josh 1:8. If W717 is an interpretation of 37, then it does suggest an intellectual activity 
such as studying. In addition, Maier ignores the correspondence between 1Qs 6:6 and 19s 
8:11-12 in which the mz Org is a person by whom are found (8X) secrets (INDJ) 
of the Torah. The fact that he ‘finds’ suggests that he ‘searches’ and is thus involved in 
study and interpretation. Finally, his interpretation of the passage leans heavily on his 
translation of ma’ by as (ibid.): “bezüglich des guten (Verhaltens). The translation is 
problematic (see the following footnote). Compare the critical comments of Hempel, 
“Interpretative Authority,’ 62-63. Maier rightly criticizes the approach that interprets 
wT and w77/ as technical terms in line with rabbinic literature without paying suf- 
ficient attention to the different contexts in which these words are used in Qumran texts. 
However, his own approach is equally anachronistic, since his interpretation of W97 is 
entirely based on its usage in Classical Biblical Hebrew without allowing the possibility 
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a single person. The text seems to suggest that this is to be achieved by tak- 
ing turns (myb wx maòn).25 Each member is assigned a shift at the end of 
which he is replaced by a fellow. In addition to the continuous relay of Torah 


study, the full members jointly keep watch (111pw”) for a third part of each 


night.?6 The nightly watch is devoted to the recitation of scripture, legal study 


25 


26 


of a semantic shift (as described by Hurvitz). See the apposite methodological remarks 
by George J. Brooke, “Pesher and Midrash in Qumran Literature: Issues for Lexicography,” 
RevQ 24 (2009):79-95. Paul Mandel argues (The Origins of Midrash: From Teaching to Text, 
JSJSup 180 [Leiden: Brill, 2017]) that in the Second Temple Period and in early Tannaitic 
sources the words WIT and WTN do not denote interpretation and study but rather 
instruction and teaching. Perhaps it is not possible, or necessary, to make such a strict dis- 
tinction between study and teaching and between interpretation and instruction. In any 
case, several passages in Instruction (not considered by Mandel) clearly use Gm in the 
sense of studying and pursuing knowledge (4Q417 1 i 6; 4Q416 2 iii 13, 14) and can hardly 
be interpreted in the sense of teaching and instruction. 

The manuscript reads Ma’ Du. Some scholars have suggested that this is the original 
reading and that the sense would be: there will not be lacking a man studying the Torah 
concerning the proper conduct (Ma 9%) between a man and his neighbour. Cf. Vermes, 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 81; Fraade, “Interpretive Authority,’ 56; Maier, “Early Jewish Biblical 
Interpretation,” 14-15. But the word N15” does not seem to fit this sense very well. In such 
a case one would expect a term like PTX or NAN. Interestingly, the adjective 15” is rare in 
Qumran Hebrew (6x over against 43x in BH) and as far as can be judged from the fragmen- 
tary passages it occurs only in relation to appearance (NRIN and NIN) and never in rela- 
tion to conduct. Others have suggested that the text is jumbled. Gutturals are exchanged 
more often in 1Qs. A scribe of an earlier manuscript may have exchanged chet with ayin 
which could have caused a later scribe (perhaps the one of 19s) to separate Dy from MO”. 
Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 47, 140; Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:220. On the weakening and inter- 
change of gutturals in Qumran Hebrew, see Elisha Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1986), 25-26; Eric D Reymond, Qumran Hebrew: An 
Overview of Orthography, Phonology, and Morphology (Atlanta, GA:sBL Press, 2014), 71-114; 
and Qimron, A Grammar of the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi, 
2018), 99-109. For MEIN in the sense of “shifts” cf. 1 Kgs 5:28. Compare also Job 10:17; 14:14. 
In the War Scroll "pap is used for a reserve of troops (1QM 16:12 [par 4Qagı u ii 10]; 
4Q491 1-3 12). 

This seems to be the sense of the phrase mwa mb) dia eww. Another explanation 
would be a third of all the nights of the year. But this is almost impossible physiologically. 
Shemaryahu Talmon (“The ‘Manual of Benedictions’ of the Sect of the Judaean Desert,” 
RevQ 8 [1960]: 475-500 [481-84 ]) induces from the regular moments of prayer described 
in 1Qs 10:1-8 that both the day and night were divided into three watches (in contrast to 
the fourfold division of the Romans). This division corresponds to the opinion of Rabbi 
Nathan that later became authoritative in Judaism. Talmon suggests that the nightly 
watch described in the Serek took place during the second watch of the night. However, 
Wernberg-Moller argues (Manual of Discipline, 104) that it took place during the third 
watch and that the members got up every day at two o'clock in the morning. Aharon 
Shemesh, finally, maintains (“The History of the Creation of Measurements: Between 
Qumran and the Mishnah,” in Rabbinic Perspectives: Rabbinic Literature and the Dead Sea 
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and praise. It is not unthinkable that these three activities are considered as 
different aspects of one occupation: to ‘meditate’ (737) on the Torah.?? 

The Damascus Document contains a passage that is closely related to the 
Serek’s rules for gatherings of ten men. It is situated at the beginning of a sec- 
tion that deals with the organization of the camps (ninn): 


307 9802 NIN {AD WR wm dx "0 DIPNA 


And in a place of ten let there not be lacking a man who is a priest who 
understands the book of meditation. 


CD 13:2 


Although the exact nature of the relationship between this passage and the 
Serek parallel is disputed, it is clear that there is a literary connection.?® The 
following terms occur in both passages: “place” (D1PN), “ten” (mwy) and “let 
there not be lacking” (wim 5x). Moreover, the Serek passage on gatherings of 
ten opens with the following sentence: “In every place where there are ten men 


Scrolls, ed. S. D. Fraade, A. Shemesh and R. A. Clements, sTDJ 62 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 
147-73 [170]) that 1Qs 6:7-8 refers to the first watch of the night. His argument is that 
Josh 1:8 (bn ony 12 mm) is interpreted in Jewish tradition in relation to the reading 
of Shema in the evening and morning. In the evening Shema can be recited until the end 
of the first watch of the night and hence 1Qs 6:7-8 should also refer to the first watch. 
The parallel is intriguing and it is possible that there is a relationship between the rab- 
binic traditions Shemesh adduces and 1Qs 6:7-8 (especially with respect to the interpre- 
tation of Josh 1:8). But this cannot be taken as evidence concerning the time of the vigil 
described in 1Qs 6:7-8. Cf. Jeremy Penner, Patterns of Daily Prayer in the Second Temple 
Period, STDJ 104 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 193-95. 

27 Cf. George J. Brooke, “Reading, Searching and Blessing: A Functional Approach to Scrip- 
tural Interpretation in the Tm, in The Temple in Text and Tradition: A Festschrift in Honour 
of Robert Hayward, ed. R. T. McLay (London: T&T Clark, 2015), 1440-56. 

28 Eduard Cothenet argues (“Le Document de Damas,” in Les textes de Qumran, ed. 
J. Carmignac (Paris: Editions Letouzey et Ané, 1963), 2131-204 [199]) that here the 
Damascus Document is dependent on the Serek. Hempel (The Laws of the Damascus 
Document: Sources, Tradition and Redaction, STDJ 29 [Leiden: Brill, 1998], 111) argues to 
the contrary that either the Serek is dependent on the Damascus Document or (more 
likely according to Hempel) both texts draw on an earlier source. She regards the material 
on groups of ten in the Serek as “remnants of pre-Qumranic community legislation.” The 
discussion concerning the relationship between the Serek and the Damascus Document 
gained new impetus by the contributions of Reinhard G. Kratz (“Der Penal Code und das 
Verhältnis von Serekh ha-Yachad [S] und Damaskusschrift [D],” RevQ 25 [2011]: 199-227) 
and Annette Steudel (“The Damascus Document [D] as a rewriting of the Community 
Rule [S]’, RevQ 25 [2012]: 605-20) who argue that D is dependent on S, especially on its 
kernel 1Qs 5-7. 
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from the council of the community, let there not be lacking among them a man 
who is a priest (113 WN ONND vn Da 29 The terminological overlap can be 
explained as dependance from one text on the other or as mutual influence 
between the two texts. In any case, it is clear that the Damascus Document just 
like the Serek draws from Josh 1:8. Apart from the negated verb (wm 5x) the 
text refers to “the book of meditation” (377 120). This phrase refers directly to 
the passage in Joshua, who is told to “meditate” (7371) on the “book of the law” 
(AMINA 29020 

Interpretations of Joshua 1:8 have contributed to the ideal of continuous 
study that we encounter in various texts. One of the most striking occurrences 
of this motif is in Instruction: “Day and night meditate on the secret of time and 
study continually” (Pan wT WAI 112 man "ia DAY). It is notable that the 
passages in Instruction and the Serek have several correspondences. As noted, 
both Ben Sira and 4Q525 replace “day and night” (fia on) with “continually” 
(Tan). But the Serek and Instruction each use the two expressions cumula- 
tively (TAn ... 75% om). Moreover, they both introduce the verb dāraš.32 This 
striking combination of terminological overlap may indicate a connection 
between the texts. Also, in terms of content the two passages approach each 
other. In Instruction the continuous pursuit of knowledge is directed to the 
raz nihyeh, while in the Serek continuous study aims at uncovering the “hid- 
den things” (nnd) of the Torah.?? The Serek and Instruction both address 


29 108 6:3-4 (par 4Qs> 2:7-8; 4Qs8 2a-c 2-3; 4QS! 4-5): MWY DW MT WR DPN KleEN 
IND WR DD WN dX IPA Dout DWI. Note that 4Qs> reads 17]12 instead of WN 
1712. It is probable that 4QS8 read {7113 as well, considering the amount of space. Cf. 
Alexander and Vermes, DJD 26:102, 177. 

30 The phrase nn 15D seems to refer to the Law of Moses (see also CD 10:6, 14:7-8 and 1QSa 
1:7). Jonathan Ben-Dov suggests (“The Book of HGy and Ancient Reading Practices,” in 
Feldman, Cioatä and Hempel, Is There a Text, 423-37) that the phrase is associated with 
pedagogy and that it indicates “... a method of reading and study rather than a specific 
book” (437). While I consent that we cannot determine exactly which writings are and 
which writings are not included in %77 150, the passages in the Damascus Document 
do not obviously refer to pedagogical methods, while the passage on the education of 
children in the Rule of the Congregation (1QSa 1:7) makes perfect sense when Ann 150 is 
understood as the Law of Moses in which the children are educated along with the laws 
of the covenant (m27 mm), The Torah could be identified here with the books of the 
Pentateuch as well as with other books that are associated with Mosaic authority, such as 
Jubilees or the Temple Scroll. On Mosaic attribution, see Najman, Seconding Sinai. 

31 ` 4Q417 11 6 par 4Q418 43-45 i 4. 

32 Cf. Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 341157. 

33 os 816-16 (par 4059 6:7-8). Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 132; Aharon Shemesh and Cana 
Werman, “Hidden Things and Their Revelation,” RevQ 18 (1998): 409-27; Shani Tzoref, 
“The ‘Hidden’ and the ‘Revealed’: Esotericism, Election, and Culpability in Qumran and 
Related Literature,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls at 60, ed. L. H. Schiffman and S. Tzoref, sSTDJ 89 
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communities that aspire to obtain higher knowledge by studying the hidden 
meaning of texts. This aspiration leads to a renewed understanding and rel- 
evance of the passage in Joshua: in order to gather insight into heavenly mys- 
teries, the students of wisdom need to study continuously, by day and by night. 


2 Keeping Watch 


The requirement of continuous study implies that students of wisdom need to 
adopt a rigorous lifestyle and abstain from sleep. Two passages in Instruction 
develop the theme of pushing beyond one’s limits in order to approach heav- 
enly knowledge. There is a special connection between these passages in 
fragments 4Q418 55 and 69.34 They have numerous correspondences in style, 
vocabulary and content and differ in several respects from other fragments of 
Instruction. 

In Tigchelaar’s reconstruction of the sheets of 4Q418 fragment 55 is part 
of the second sheet while fragment 69 is part of the third sheet.?? Both frag- 
ments display a bottom margin. Since fragment 69 has two columns, there is 
minimally one column that separates 55 from 6g ii. The similarity in style and 
subject matter suggests that the passages were not too distant from each other, 
although it is possible that they were separated by more than one column. 
Fragments 4Q418 55 and 69 may be part of a longer section with a distinctive 
style that was dedicated to specific themes and stretched over minimally three 
subsequent columns.36 Moreover, 4Q418 46, 47 and 54 may be located close to 
fragment 55 on material grounds and share some of the specific stylistic and 


(Leiden: Brill, 2010), 299-324; Valérie Triplet-Hitoto, Mystéres et connaissances cachées a 
Qumran: Dt 29:28 a la lumiere des manuscrits de la mer Morte (Paris: Cerf, 2011); eadem, 
“The Hidden Things and the Revealed Things: The Qumranic Interpretation of Dt 29:29,” 
Henoch 34 (2012): 289-312. 

34 For an analysis of the characteristic features of 4Q418 55 and 69 ii, see Tigchelaar, To 
Increase Learning, 208-24; idem, “Your Wisdom,’ 78-81. 

35 Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 170-71. 

36 The composition Instruction appears to consist of a number of sections that have a dis- 
tinct style and content. See for instance the cosmological and eschatological introduction 
(4Q416 1), the long section with instructions relating to every day life issues (4Q417 2 and 
4Q416 2), and the fragments that deal with agriculture and trade, possibly in a metaphori- 
cal way (e.g., 40418 8115-20; 87; 88; 97; 102a+b; 103 ii; 107; 126 ii; 127; 137; 172; 173; 181; 185a+b; 
243; 4Q423 1; 2; 3; 5). It is thus possible that fragments 4Q418 46; 47; 54; 55; and 69 ii also 
derive from a single section that was distinguished in style and content from other sec- 
tions in Instruction. 
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terminological features of fragments 55 and 69 ii.3” Recently, new joins have 
been suggested that situate 4Q418 47, 57, 211 and 217 in the same column as 
fragment 55.38 It is probable that this larger section was located after the open- 
ing sections (4Q416 1 and 4Q417 1) and before the long section with instructions 
related to every day issues (4Q417 2 and 4Q416 2).39 

The two fragments are characterized by second person plural discourse, 
while the body of Instruction is formulated in the second person singular and 
the opening sections are in the third person. In addition, the passages con- 
tain first person plural speech that is attributed to certain persons. A remark- 
able characteristic is the high frequency of rhetorical questions introduced by 
interrogative particles (7N, NDN, 817, -n). Apart from the speaker four differ- 
ent (groups of) persons appear in the passages: the in-group (nx Jan etc.) 
is described in the third person, addressed in the second person and, allegedly 
speaks of itself in the first person plural; an opposing group (29 "78 etc.) is 
likewise described in the third, addressed in the second and speaks in the first 
person; God is described in the third person singular; and finally, the angels are 
described in the third person plural and speak in the first person plural. 

The second line of fragment 55 has a long vacat. This indicates that line 3 
begins a new passage. The right margin is missing. But apart from that the pas- 
sage is relatively well preserved: 


m77 MA: bnyalnnb] 

wart haa mwan uada mm apa Lagu 
Yna jò nasa ajra nnw saya) ] 

nr[a J5 pand nox byi ] myt x NbN 

[ Inn bmd doe xin 


37 Cf. Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 36:21-12, Plates xv—xv1; Tigchelaar, To Increase 
Learning, 162, 170-71. Note the following features. Frg. 46: second person plural verb Wan; 
rhetorical question introduced by interrogative particle 7; the verb 73”. Fre. 47: rhetori- 
cal question introduced by interrogative particle 7; the verb 929"; the phrase "2 D¥y"n 
(compare 4Q418 55 11). Frg. 54: rhetorical question introduced by "28: first person plural 
verb 19°37]. The editors (DJD 36:261-62) discuss the possibility of a joint between 46 and 
47 but conclude that this cannot be taken for certain. 

38 Asaf Gayer, “New Readings and Joins in the Wisdom Composition Instruction,” Meghillot 
15 (2021): 21-44. The placement of 4Q418 47 to the bottom-right of 55 had already been 
proposed by Qimron (Dead Sea Scrolls, 2150). Gayer shows (“New Readings,” 34-36) on 
the basis of stylistic and material considerations (including damage patterns) that 40418 
211 and 217 can be placed to the top-right of fragment 55 and that 57 can be placed to the 
bottom-right of 55. See further below, page 77 footnote 69. 

39 Cf. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 162, 166, 170. Similarly: Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 
2150-51. 
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[ ]vpwn obw sbn) n]wp[a najsi Tpw[ 
DWI > WTP IRIN NI TANyAW NÙ OX ONY[T san 
[ Top mme ara sm did ans 19779 na [ 
rr äm Ou gin Inyan WR way onyt lz 

Si NAT I OTN Dm Op WANN [ 

ny ody pn DM T| 


Kl kel kel kel kel re) 


[Why] should we dig her ways with toil?4° 

Let usrest[ ]andvigilance*! will be in our hearts [ ] and trustfulness 
in all our ways. 

[| ] knowledge and they have not searched for wis[dom, and truth*? 
they have plot chosen. 

Does not the God of knowledge [| |] on truth in order to establish all 
[wi]sdom 

He distributed to those who inherit truth [ ] 

| ]vigilanceintru[th*?de]ed[  ]. Is there not peace and tranquility [?] 

[Do you not k]now? Have you not heard, that the holy angels to him in 
heaven[ ] 
] truth and they chase after all the roots of understanding. And they 
keep watch over[ ] 


[accor]ding to their knowledge they are honourable, one more than the 
other. And according to his wisdom his glory is great. 


Qimron (Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:150) inserts 7195 in the lacuna preceding M297 7731 bny1. 


This makes sense in view of the accusation two lines below that “they have not searched 
for wisdom’ (na NW RY). 

The form TPW in 4Q418 55 4, 7 seems to be a noun. Cf. Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, 
DJD 34:268-69; Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 209. The nominal form of "rou is not 
attested in BH and MH, but according to some it should be reconstructed in Sir 34:1 
[LXX 31:1] (Ms. B: VWY <TPW> IPW; LXX: Aypunvia tAovTOV) and 42:9 (Ms. B: PW NINVN; 
Mas: W 70M; LXX: dmdxpugos &ypvrvia). Cf. Skehan and Di Lella, Ben Sira, 378, 380, 477, 
479; DCH, sub voce. Edouard Lipiński argues (“TRW,” ThWAT 8:445-49 [447]) that both 
are verbal forms. Note that in the current passage the root 1”PW is paralleled by the root 
Pro. The same occurs in 4Q416 2 ii 14: INITAN TIpwn YRI NIWN ANd nvan ox "me 
It seems that in both passages the meaning of TPW draws near to NYI. Cf. Qimron, Dead 
Sea Scrolls, 2150, 155. For a different reading of 4Q416 2 ii 14, see Noam Mizrahi, “The 
Linguistic History of NA7TR: From Textual Corruption to Lexical Innovation,’ RevQ 26 
(2013): 93-116 (107-8). The exact sense of the noun TpW in 4Q418 55 4 and 7 is difficult to 
grasp. 

Reconstruction Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:150. Strugnell and Harrington reconstruct 
(DJD 34:268): 58 PRIM. 

Reconstruction Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:150. 
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Are they like man? For he is slow. And (like) humankind? For he comes 
to a standstill. Is not ...? 
[ forever. What they inherit is an eternal possession. 
4Q418 55 3-124 


Although the passage is damaged, it is possible to make a subdivision into 
three parts. The first part describes a counter-group that does not want to toil 
in searching for wisdom and nevertheless believes that their lives are safe and 
secure.*° The middle part seems to state that only those who inherit truth are 
really at peace. Some important clues are missing, and it is not entirely clear 
what the God of knowledge establishes and divides. The third part describes 
the angels: they chase after the roots of knowledge and keep watch, apparently 
to search for wisdom. Angels differ in glory according to their knowledge. They 
are compared to human beings. Unlike the latter they do not move slowly and 
do not cease from their activities. Their inheritance is eternal.*6 

The angels are introduced as an example. They represent truth and are 
continually in search of wisdom. The group of people who do not want to 
tire themselves in studying, on the other hand, are a counter example. Their 


44 Reconstruction based on Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:150. 

45  Strugnell and Harrington propose (DJD 34:13, 267, 269) that the subject changes to 
another group in the lacuna of 4Q418 55 5. They suggest the reconstruction nd D DNI 
mPa [1097 in the lacuna. But there is not enough space for this phrase, nor for any other 
phrase that contains a shift in subject, which would require at least a plural noun describ- 
ing the group, the negation N9 and a verb. The amount of space available suggests that 
the subject of the third person plural verbs in line 5 is the same group that speaks in the 
first person plural in lines 3-4. Qimron’s reconstruction (Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:150) is more 
plausible: AYT N[XY oun DM. Tigchelaar argues (To Increase Learning, 90) that the tav 
after the lacuna has been deleted, not damaged. 

46 ` Strugnell and Harrington suggest (DJD 34:13, 267, 271-72) that 4Q418 9-10 do not describe 
angels but human beings. But at the end of line 8 the angels are introduced (Ù WTP "D8 
Dnw) and line 11 again has the angels as subject (07 WINN). This means that the editors’ 
reading requires a shift in subject in the lacunae of both line o and u. This hypothesis rests 
on several assumptions that cannot be tested and moreover create an illogical text. The 
most important reason for the supposed shifts in subject is the editors’ assumption that 
NYA WN 1722" relates to human action. The parallel phrase in 1QH18:29-30 (DNYT 25 
YIN WN 1723”) indeed refers to human beings, but this does not exclude the possibility 
that in the current passage angels differ in honour according to their knowledge. It is sig- 
nificant that 40418 69 ii 14 attributes 177 2171 7125 to the angels (cf. 1977 727 ... 1729”). 
The notion that angels differ in honour may be expressed in 1QH? 20:25-27 (if NI’YTV’ refers 
to or at least includes angels). For the usage of WS in relation to inanimate objects, see 
1 Kgs 7:30, 36 and Isa 40:26 (in relation to the stars: 179 SD WN). For the position that 
the angels are the subject of APA ww 919 INN 1577, see Kister, “Wisdom Literature,” 
30; Goff, 4QInstruction, 218-19. 
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unwillingness to search for wisdom is accompanied by their rejection of truth. 
Apparently, they consider themselves already wise and therefore safe and 
secure. Although there is at least one column in between fragment 55 and 69 
ii, it seems likely that the same motif is continued in the latter. The “foolish of 
heart” (25 sang) are addressed and a riddle is posed to them (4Q418 6g ii 4-5). 
One of the questions asked is: “What is tranquility for someone who does not 
exist” (m7 8155 vpwn nn).4” The riddle apparently picks up on the theme of 
peace and tranquility in fragment 55. It is as though the foolish do not really 
exist because their presence is only temporary. They will be destroyed in an 
eschatological event that entails cosmic upheaval. Then, “those who search for 
truth” (NNN vm will judge and annihilate the “foolish of heart” and the “sons 
of injustice” (ap 12).*8 In the present context the eschatological judgment 
is adduced to underline the necessity of the endless pursuit of wisdom. The 
angels who tirelessly and swiftly chase after the roots of understanding have 
eternal life, but the foolish who refuse to study will disappear forever. 

The following passage continues this discourse. It is neatly delimited by a 
vacat at the beginning and end: 


nyt na by Teo ara “]nwal nyt] at mas vmp3 ons) 
nyt py UTPWINP22 yy ARN MIN 

Gm ou aaapyxdi[sapjin nal] 

umvn[nydjayti 195 ups: NNI xia 


47  4Q418 69 ii 5. On this riddle, see Kister, “Divorce,” 198-99. Lange suggests (“Wisdom 
Literature,’ 465) that in this passage the word DPWN “is a Hebrew representation of the 
Greek word atapa&ıa” and that Instruction polemicizes against “third-century-BCE Jews 
who were attracted to Epicurean thought.’ Note, however, that the term DPWN is used 
positively in relation to the NNN "NA in 4Q418 55 7 (cf. Isa 32:17), which makes the 
hypothesis that VPW represents drapa&ia in the context of a polemic with Epicurean 
notions less likely. 

48  4Q48 69 ii 4-9 (par 4Q417 6 1-5). A parallel in the Hodayot suggests that NNN "WIT 
refers to the righteous who judge the wicked in the eschatological era. Cf. 10H? 14:32-33: 
pa Wi pes 933 dion nye mand my ines os Dan yawn PPI DR aon wenn INI 
INVP WAL TNT Wy. Compare: 4Q418 69 ii: ITAW [TRI pjavawn> Ty DIR NOW 
mu svi Mib raum oss 25 cds 912. Licht demonstrates (Thanksgiving Scroll, 18) that 
the passage from Hodayot is based on Zech 9:13, D'YAN "NX NWP ATIM 5 mm 7D 
A mp Pnawi jr Pua Sp wy TPI my. From this it may be inferred that the 
phrases NNN 32 and NNR "rt in 1QH? and Instruction refer to the righteous Israelites. 
Elgvin (Analysis of 4QInstruction, 15-16) and Emile Puech (“Apports des textes apoca- 
lyptiques et sapientiels de Qumran à leschatologie du Judaïsme ancient,” in Wisdom and 
Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the Biblical Tradition, ed. F. Garcia Martinez, 
BETL 168 [Leuven: Peeters, 2003], 133-70 [142-44]; idem, “Les fragments eschatologiques 
de 4QInstruction,’ RevQ 22 (2005): 89-119 [100-2]) argue that the verb 1719” refers 
to a resurrection of the dead. This interpretation is rejected by Tigchelaar, To Increase 
Learning, 211. 
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[Jap nas Du pt max ANa ond Gap orn wwe ow Tal 
pryp 5121 

ons In ami nal] 5AM ody mia san 

[ Joys mol oa ] 


And you, chosen ones of truth, and chasers of [knowledge*?] dili- 
gent seekers[of understanding and] those who keep watch over all 
knowledge. 

How can you say, ‘we weary ourselves in wisdom and we stay awake to 
chase knowledge’? 

[| ] on every mo[ment®°] and He does not become tired in all years of 
eternity. 

Does He not delight in truth forever and (does not) knowledge [eternally] 
serve him? 

And the sons of heaven, whose lot is eternal life,>! do they really say: ‘We 
weary ourselves in truthful deeds and we become tired throughout all 
ages’? 

Do they not walk in eternal light? Glory and great splendour is with them. 

[ Jinthefirmamentsof[ ]in the council ofthe divine ones®?every| |]. 

40418 69 ii 10-15 


A few words are missing but the structure of the passage can be grasped 
without much difficulty. The first part addresses the chosen ones and poses 
a rhetorical question concerning their toil in seeking for wisdom. The second 
part contrasts human beings with God who never becomes tired but eternally 
delights in truth and is served by knowledge.*? The third part again introduces 
the angels: they have eternal life and never become weary. It is notable that the 
same qualifications that are applied to the angels in fragment 55 are applied 
here to the chosen ones: they chase after knowledge (ëm 12 9M8 1977 
nyt 39T —n272) and keep watch (D’TP1w—17PW”). This reinforces the exem- 
plary role of the angels: the chosen ones are incited to identify with the heav- 
enly beings. In fact, both God and the angels are introduced as examples for 


49 Compare 4Q418 69 ii and the usage of the term NYT "DTN in 4Q299 8 7 and 4Q424 3 2. 

50  Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2151. 

51 Strugnell and Harrington suggest (DJD 34:290) emendation of Gap Cep to Dy Yn. 

52 ` Dn "mp refers to the council of the angels. Cf. Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, 
DJD 34:283, 291. 

53 Cf. ibid., 283, 289. Note that qy> ywyw’ DON may be based on Prov 8:30 in which 
Wisdom claims that she is the “delight” (Gro) of God. For the notion that wisdom 
serves God (MWN NLY AY), see cD 2:4, nr D7 NYT nm. 
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human beings who aspire to attain insight. The passage emphasizes that the 
toil of the chosen ones in pursuing knowledge is not impressive. Their efforts 
are contrasted with God and the angels who have eternal life and never grow 
weary in their activities. 

The high frequency of the root sgd in 4Q418 55 and 6g ii is striking.°* The 
root occurs ten times in Instruction, which is much more frequent than in any 
other known Hebrew text from antiquity. Five occurrences are in fragments 55 
and 69 ii. The basic sense of the verb saqad is “to keep watch,’ “to be vigilant” or 
“to wake.”5 In 4Q418 69 ii 10-11 the verb is supplemented by the preposition ol 
in the expression “those who watch over all knowledge” (og S13 Dy Gem) In 
the Hebrew Bible sagad occurs repeatedly in combination with al in the sense 
of “to watch over” or “guard” somebody or something (Jer 1:12; 5:6; 31:28; 44:27; 
Job 21:32; Spr 8:34).56 But how should one “watch over” something immaterial 
like knowledge? It seems that the expression is based on Prov 8:34, “Happy is 
the one who listens to me, watching daily at my gates (*nnd7 Dy "out, keep- 
ing watch beside the doorposts of my entrance.”>’ Against this background it 
appears that the expression “to watch over knowledge” can be interpreted as 
“to approach ...” or “to pursue wisdom.” In addition, the expression may have 
the connotation of abstaining from sleep and staying awake in order to study. 
This is suggested by the usage of the same verb in the phrase “we stay awake to 
chase knowledge” (nyt 41799 1Tpw).58 

Might these passages refer to practices of nocturnal study? They do not 
explicitly state that the studious toil of the chosen ones takes place at night. 
But as I showed in the previous section, there is a close verbal correspondence 
between the admonition in Instruction to “meditate on the secret of time day 
and night and study continually” (Tan waT WAI na nın Säin ony), and the 
rule in the Serek that in a place of ten there should not be lacking “a man study- 
ing the Torah day and night continually” (Pan 7 oY AINA WIT wR).59 
Both sentences are based on Josh 1:8. This may suggest that the phrase “we 
stayed awake to chase knowledge” (nyt 9179 vo) refers to a similar practice 
as prescribed in the Serek: “The many shall watch together for a third of all 


54 Cf. Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 34:25, 268-69; Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 
219. 

55 Cf. BDB, sub voce; DCH, sub voce; Lipiński, “TPW, 445-49. 

56 DCH, sub voce; Lipiński, “TW,” 447. Lipiński notes (ibid.) that "7 Ip mim Tpwn in 
Dan 9:14 corresponds to ayn om>y Tpw vin in Jer 44:27 and is thus used differently 
from the other occurrences of Dy Tpw. 

57 Nna nnn jw or op enndt by tpw> > pnw DTN MDR. 

58 This phrase is immediately followed by the statement that God does not become tired 
(279 85), which confirms the sense of “being awake” in the previous phrase. 

59 4Q417116;1Qs 6:6-7. 
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the nights of the year to read the book, to study the law, and to give praise in 
unison” (vawn WNT 7502 RNP Awa md ia wow Da IMA Mpw wnn 
ma T7137).6° 

We cannot be certain about the exact relation between the two texts and 
the communities they address, but it is clear that they refer to similar ideals 
and practices in the pursuit of wisdom. Moreover, the notion that one should 
abstain from sleep in order to study is attested in other texts as well. A strik- 
ing parallel for nocturnal study in the Serek and Instruction is found in the 
Greek text Wisdom of Solomon: “One who rises early to seek her (i.e., wisdom) 
will not grow weary (ov xomtdcet), for he will find her sitting at his gate. To 
fix one’s thought on her is perfect understanding, and one who is sleepless 
(6 &ypunvyjcas) on her account will soon be free from care.”®! These verses 
from Wisdom of Solomon have several correspondences in Instruction: study- 
ing before dawn and being sleepless (nyt 31775 uTpw); not becoming weary 
(1999... WP VAN? TANT; yy Nd); and being free from worries because of wis- 
dom (vpwn; Dbw; nW; Tpw).62 Keeping watch and abstaining from sleep are 


60 108 6:7-8. It may be noted that the verb Gm is used in the Rabbinic tradition for the labour 
in studying Torah. This may affirm the assumption that 0722 192° in Instruction also 
refers to Torah study, which only strengthens the connection with 1Qs 6:6-8. Cf. Eibert 
Tigchelaar, “92,” ThWQ 2:52-54 (53). Jeremy Penner highlights the practice of nocturnal 
prayer (Patterns of Daily Prayer, 165-208) and places this practice against the background 
of physiologically determined sleeping patterns and nocturnal activity in premodern 
societies (166-71). He discusses various passages in the scrolls that may allude to noctur- 
nal prayer. 

61 Wis 6:14-15 6 dpSpicac meds adTIV où xonidoer MdpESpoV yàp ELEY CEL TAY TLADV adTOD. TO yàp 
evduundnjvaı nepi adtHS Ppovicews TEAELOTYS, Kal ó dypunvýoaç čt adTHV TaXEwg dUEPLLVOS 
gota. Cf. David Winston, Wisdom of Solomon, AB 43 (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1979), 
151-52, 154. Wisdom of Solomon was probably written in Egypt, possibly in Alexandria. 
Scholars have variously dated the work between the late third century BCE and the mid 
first century CE. Winston argues (ibid., 20-25) that the beginning of Roman rule in Egypt 
(30 BCE) marks the terminus post quem. He considers the reign of Caligula (37-41 CE) 
as the most likely setting for the composition of the work. Randall D. Chesnutt responds 
(‘Solomon, Wisdom of,” in Eerdmans Dictionary of Early Judaism, ed. J. J. Collins and 
D. C. Harlow [Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010], 1242-44 [1243]) that such a precise 
dating is problematic. He prefers a broad dating in the early Roman period (somewhere 
between 30 BCE and 40 CE). 

62 Note also that the phrase “for he will find her sitting at his gate” (napeöpov yap züpyceı 
THY TVAOV adtod) is similar to Prov 8:34. Cf. Winston, Wisdom of Solomon, 154. Concern- 
ing possible connections between the Wisdom of Solomon and Qumran texts (especially 
Instruction), see John J. Collins, “The Mysteries of God: Creation and Eschatology in 
4QInstruction and the Wisdom of Solomon,” in Garcia Martinez, Wisdom and Apocalyp- 
ticism, 287-305; and Emile Puech, “The Book of Wisdom and the Dead Sea Scrolls: An 
Overview,” in The Book of Wisdom in Modern Research: Studies on Tradition, Redaction, and 
Theology, ed. A. Passaro and G. Bellia (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2005), 17-41. 
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required in order to approach knowledge that is otherwise out of the reach of 
humans. The students of wisdom have to venture beyond their physical limita- 
tions and seek new models of intelligence that transcend humanity. 


3 Celestial Beings 


Fragments 4Q418 55 and 69 ii emphasize the contrast between angels and 
human beings. Unlike the latter the angels do not become faint or weary: they 
continually perform their tasks. As such, they provide the chosen ones with 
an example to emulate. In order to understand the ideal state of being as rep- 
resented by the angels, it is important to realize that the angels are associated 
with the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Hindy Najman has placed the phenomenon of the emulation of ideal figures 
in ancient Judaism against the background of the quest for perfection in the 
Hellenistic world o She demonstrates how historical characters as Abraham, 
Moses or Ezra acquire exemplary status and provide models for identification 
in new contexts that generate new discourses that are attributed retrospec- 
tively to these founding figures.6* Part of her discussion focuses on Philo of 
Alexandria who presents the patriarchs as embodiments of the Law of Nature, 
which in his eyes corresponds to the law of Moses.® As living exemplars of the 
law of nature these ideal figures at once provide pedagogical models for those 
pursuing perfection and authorize the Jewish law within a Hellenistic philo- 
sophical context.°6 For Philo the emulation of exemplary figures is a central 
element in the formation of an individual's character (paideia). Najman’s work 
is significant for understanding the role of exemplary figures in Instruction. 
Some form of aspiration to perfection is certainly involved here. But rather 
than humans, Instruction introduces celestial examples. 

The exemplary function of the angels derives especially from their capabil- 
ity of tireless and constant activity. The language that Instruction utilizes to 
describe this feature has cosmological connotations. Angels and human beings 


63 Hindy Najman, “The Quest for Perfection in Ancient Judaism,’ in Past Renewals, 219-34; 
eadem, “How Should we Contextualize.” 

64 See Najman, Seconding Sinai. 

65 Cf. Najman, Seconding Sinai, 70-107; eadem, “The Law of Nature and the Authority of 
Mosaic Law,” in Past Renewals, 87-106; eadem, “A Written Copy of the Law of Nature: An 
Unthinkable Paradox?” in Past Renewals, 107-118. For further bibliography on this topic, 
see ibid., 107 n.1 and n. 2. 

66 Najman, “Quest for Perfection,’ 222-8; eadem, “Text and Figure,” 243-56. Cf. eadem, 
Seconding Sinai, 82-99. 
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are contrasted as follows: “Are they like man? For he is slow. And (like) human- 
kind? For he comes to a standstill” (AMT 7D OTN rn Dy? > DA wuRdDn).67 It is 
striking that the same terminology is applied to the heavenly bodies elsewhere. 
The opening of Instruction, fragmentarily preserved in 4Q416 1, describes 
the orderly course of creation and gives special attention to the luminaries: 
“... stars of light (718 71213). And to mete out the task of ... they run (121%) at 
fixed times, from season to season ... without standing still (nn1n5 [°x).”68 The 
stars run in their orbits according to their appointed times and never cease 
from their courses. It is significant that the verb “standing still” (n1277) is here 
connected to the stars (probably in negation), while in 4Q418 55 it is connected 
to angels (in contrast to human beings). Thus, according to Instruction both 
angels and stars are fast and never “stand still.” The same argument is found in 
fragment 47: “ruling in their dominions (om>wnna) ... their work (onT12p). Is 
he slow? (5xy"n) For ... they walk from time to time.”69 Fragment 47 seems to 
refer to the movements of luminaries and asks whether they are slow, a ques- 
tion posed in fragment 55 in relation to the angels.”° 

James Kugel suggests that the notion that angels perform their duties tire- 
lessly derives precisely from their identification with the “host of heaven” 
(p’nwn NAY), i.e., the stars.” This identification can be found for instance in 
the book of Job: “When the morning stars sang together and all the sons of 


67 4Q418 55 1. 

68 4Q416 111-3 (par 4Q418 229 1-3): TYNI TYIN NY TY Donn! “an nd IN 12900 
maT [PN] ]. For the reconstruction ny Ty ny, cf. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:147 
(based on Ezek 410-1). For the reconstruction of mr? Px, cf. Tigchelaar, To Increase 
Learning, 175, 178. Tigchelaar suggests (ibid., 178) that NN is a niphal, hiphil or hitpael 
of 7797 11 and has a similar meaning as 0/17+qal in Josh 10:12-13 where the sun and moon 
come to a standstill. 

69 40418 47 1-3: [NY] nyn Gem ml Pabepnonnmafp ]Jombwnna wdw]. For 
a comparable usage of the terms "000 and 7713), cf. 1QH* 912-15; and perhaps 4Q299 
10 9-10. The usage of the term 75w in relation to luminaries may derive from Gen 1:16, 
jpn "mum nei orn nowand Stan RAN ny DIN NINAN cw DR DDR wy 
D27 NN nn nbwnnb. Qimron and Gayer situate this passage in the same column 
as fragment 55 (page 69 footnote 38). This placement is certainly a possibility but there is 
no direct join and since the section of fragments 55 and 69 spans at least three columns 
and discusses related themes in 55 and 69 ii (which are separated by at least one column), 
it is also possible that the fragment was situated elsewhere in this larger section of which 
much material was lost. 

70 Note also the statement in 4Q418 122 ii + 126 ii 4: DNAx Dan TNN MIW’ NX. Although 
the context is lost, it is likely that the sentence refers to the incessant movements of the 
“heavenly hosts.’ 

71 James L. Kugel, Traditions of the Bible: A Guide to the Bible As It Was at the Start of the 
Common Era (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998), 76-77. 
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God shouted for joy” (Job 38:7).”2 Because heavenly bodies are continually in 
motion, the angels are characterized as tireless. An interesting example of the 
tirelessness of angels and luminaries is found in Ben Sira: 


"Ev xticet xuptov TÀ Epya adtod an’ dpyijs, nal dnd Mocews AdTHY ÖLEOTELNEV 
peptdac aÙtÂv. 

Erdounoev els aidva ta Epya adtod vol Tas &pxàç adTAY Eig yeveàç AUTHYV- 

obte éretvacay otite Exomiacav xal odx EEEAımov did TAV Epywv or, 


When God created his works in the beginning and, as he made them, 
assigned their portion, 
He ordered for all time their activities, and their dominions for all 
generations. 
They were not to hunger, nor grow weary, nor ever desist from their works. 
Sir 16:26-2773 


The passage has some interesting parallels with the material from Instruction. 
Ben Sira speaks of “the works” (tà Epya, cf. onT1ap) and “the dominions” (tig 
doxes, cf. om>wnn) of the luminaries.”* They do not become tired and never 
cease their courses but perform their tasks in perpetuity. But there is even 
a more significant connection: Ben Sira’s statement that the angels do not 
become hungry or weary appears to be a reference to Isaiah.’° 

Isaiah 40:26 states that the heavenly bodies were established by God: “Lift 
up your eyes on high and see: Who created these? He who brings out their host 
and numbers them, calling them all by name; because he is great in strength, 


on DOR a 53 we Apa 72912 TM MA. On this theme, see further: Michael Mach, Ent- 
wicklungsstadien des jüdischen Engelglaubens in vorrabbinischer Zeit (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1992), 25-26, 173-84; Moshe Weinfeld, “The Angelic Song over the Luminar- 
ies in the Qumran Texts,” in Normative and Sectarian Judaism, go-1 (104-8); Jonathan 
Ben-Dov, Head of All Years: Astronomy and Calendars at Qumran in their Ancient Context, 
STDJ 78 (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 25-31; Penner, Patterns of Daily Prayer, 165-208. 

73 Only the first part of 16:26 has been preserved in Hebrew (Ms. A): UN VWYN OX KIDD 
on by. The translation is based on Skehan and Di Lella (Ben Sira, 276), with some 
modifications. Cf. Kugel, Traditions, 76. 

74 Note that Lxx-Gen 116 renders NWN as deg, 

75 Arjen Bakker, “Sages and Saints: Continuous Study and Transformation in Musar le-Mevin 
and Serek ha-Yahad,” in Tracing Sapiential Traditions in Ancient Judaism, JSJSup 174, ed. 
H. Najman, J.-S. Rey and E. J. C. Tigchelaar (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 106-118 (110-13). On the 
elaboration of this interpretive theme in the Parables of Enoch, see Arjen Bakker, “The 
Praise of the Luminaries in the Similitudes of Enoch and its Parallels in the Qumran 
Scrolls,” Meghillot 13 (2017): 171-84. 
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mighty in power, not one is missing.””6 This verse apparently was of interest to 
Ben Sira because of its description of the creation of the luminaries. But his 
quotation is taken from one of the following verses: 


nynw xd ox NYT NDN 
PANT gn N mim ody sf 
innand PN PR yer Min gär xd 


Have you not known? Have you not heard? 
The Lord is the everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the earth. 
He does not faint or grow weary; his understanding is unsearchable. 


Isa 40:28 


In the following verses Isaiah proclaims that the strength of young men cannot 
be compared to God who never becomes tired. Ben Sira reads these verses in 
relation to the description of the creation of the heavenly host (Isa 40:26), for 
he states that the stars “were not to hunger, nor grow weary” (ote émetvacov 
ote exontiacav). This is an adapted quotation of Isa 40:28. It is possible that the 
original Hebrew of Ben Sira read: “They do not become faint, nor grow weary” 
(yx x51 1997 Nd). The Greek verb metvdw means “to be hungry.” In the Septuagint 
it repeatedly renders the roots yp and ‘yp in contexts of people becoming weak 
because of a lack of food or water.” It is notable that the Septuagint of Isa 40:28 
translates the phrase “he does not faint or grow weary” (917 81 39” Nò) as “he 
will not hunger nor grow weary” (od neıvdoeı obde xordos). The unique combi- 
nation of negated verbs clearly demonstrates that Ben Sira refers to Isa 40:28.78 
Just like God, the angels and heavenly bodies do not become tired. 

Exactly the same verse in Isaiah is invoked in Instruction (4Q418 55 8): “Do 
you not know? Have you not heard?” (nAnynw x» oy onyt xn). Instead of 
continuing the sentence with God as subject, as in Isaiah, Instruction proceeds 
by describing the “holy angels” (WTP *285M): they are not slow and do not 


76 ` Isa 40:26 2979 NIP DWI DD DRIL TANNA MINT TON NID INT Din oN INW 
7791 85 WIR NI PANI DIN. Compare Ps 147:4-5 NIP” Naw Gr GO ANN ANN 
"pn PR innand N2 I am 5173. On the theme of counting and naming the stars, 
cf. Stone, “Lists of Revealed Things,” 391-96. 

77 Cf. Dt25:18; Jgs 8:4 Lxx-b, 5 LXX-a; Isa 5:27; 28:12; 40:28, 29, 30, 31, 44:12. On the relationship 
between 4” and 9Y, see Edward Y. Kutscher, The Language and Linguistic Background 
of the Isaiah Scroll (1 Q Isa a), STDJ 6 (Leiden: Brill, 1974), 243-44. See further G. F. Hasel, 
“9°” TAWAT 3 (1977): 710-18 (715); Mizrahi, “Linguistic History of NINTA, 102-3. 

78 The combination of 4)" and om is found in Jer 51:58 and Hab 2:13. YY and YY are juxta- 
posed in Dt 25:18. But Isa 40:28-31 is the only place where the two verbs are negated. 

79 Cf. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 209, 220. 
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stand still. Column 2 of Fragment 69 picks up on Isa 40:28 and offers a striking 
reading. First, it states that God does not become tired (op a) throughout 
eternity, which is in line with Isaiah. Next, the fragment applies the same prin- 
ciple to the angels. Instruction asks ironically: “Do they really say: ‘We weary 
ourselves in truthful deeds and we become tired throughout all ages’?” (287 
Dën dia ayn MAR Dap 1px mx’). The answer is of course: no, angels do 
not become tired or grow weary. It is remarkable that Instruction quotes the 
same Isaiah passage as Ben Sira and just like the latter, attributes divine tire- 
lessness to angels, who are associated with the movements of the luminaries.®° 
There can be little doubt that the references to Isaiah in these two wisdom 
texts are connected. Instruction elaborates on existing notions of tireless heav- 
enly beings but develops them in a specific direction. 

The composition presents angels and human beings as counterparts. The 
angels and chosen ones perform similar actions, but the angels do so in the 
most perfect way. The angels perform “deeds of truth” (ops mbya), which is 
also expected from the chosen ones. The angels pursue knowledge (Ans 1977 
ara ww 51), just like the chosen ones (797 D Sy DPW; nyT pm), But 
the focus of the angels is on the sources of knowledge, “the roots of under- 
standing” (nV sm), They are fast while humanity is slow. Moreover, angels 
never grow weary in their pursuit of wisdom, while human beings grow tired 
and hungry. Without rest or food, humans cannot continue their labour. This 
means that every human quest for wisdom by necessity involves interruptions 
in which knowledge and insights are lost. Finally, each human being faces the 
most radical interruption: death. The angelic capacity for continuous activity, 
on the other hand, is not even restricted by a limited span of life. The por- 
tion that is granted to them lasts forever (ap Gap MNR) and they themselves 
have eternal life (andni Gap on). Hence, their capacity of gathering wisdom 
is unlimited and this might be the reason why “they walk in eternal light” 
(han Ga a). 

The exemplary status of the angels consists in their continuous activity of 
pursuing wisdom, which corresponds to the perpetual motions of the heavenly 
bodies. The chosen ones are supposed to emulate the angelic beings in their 


80 It may be suggested that the term DNW "11 in 4Q418 69 ii 12-13 has the specific connota- 
tion of heavenly bodies. The same may be true for D°AWN 12 in 4Q416 112 (par 4Q418 
2c), since the phrase D’NWN NAY in the same column (4Q416 1 7) refers to the luminar- 
ies as well. Note that in the Hebrew Bible the expression D’NWN NIX repeatedly refers 
specifically to the sun, moon and stars (e.g., Deut 4:19; 17:3; 2 Kgs 23:5; Isa 34:4). Garcia 
Martinez convincingly argues (“Marginalia on 4QInstruction,” DSD 13 [2006]: 29-37) that 
D’NWV(N) 12 in Instruction (as in other texts) refers to heavenly beings and not to humans 
or angelomorphic humans, as suggested by some. 
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quest for knowledge. This is evidently a form of striving for perfection. But how 
can humankind ever achieve this ideal? How should one emulate stars? The 
chosen ones claim: “We toiled in wisdom and we stayed awake to chase knowl- 
edge” (nyt 1775 rn AYIA 139V). But this is not enough. God and the angels 
are continually awake and forever active. No less is required from human sages. 
It may be recalled that fragment 55 rebukes the foolish for their refusal to toil 
for wisdom. Instead, they prefer to rest and feel safe and secure. But their feel- 
ing of security is illusory: they will be destroyed in the eschatological judg- 
ment. Those who inherit truth, by contrast, do acquire peace and tranquility 
(opwm nbw). The underlying notion may be that the pursuit of wisdom grants 
a person tranquility. Thus, paradoxically, despite his active search for knowl- 
edge the sage does not become tired.®! 

In her work on exemplarity and pseudepigraphical attribution Hindy 
Najman highlights the difference between imitation and emulation.®2 In her 
definition the aim of imitation is to become like the exemplar in some determi- 
nate aspect, whereas the aim of emulation is to become identical to the exem- 
plar. Hence, in the case of emulation the ideal figure is not merely a model 
to be copied, but a model with which the emulator identifies. In Instruction 
the heavenly bodies provide models of identification which are personified as 
angels. The aim of the chosen ones is to become identical to these angels. But 
how is this possible? By their natural constitution human beings will become 
hungry, tired and eventually will lose their strength and die. So how could they 
ever emulate heavenly beings? It may be suggested that on the one hand the 
tireless angel represents an ideal, a final purpose that cannot be realized but 
has to be approximated by continuous efforts.83 By comparing themselves to 
the angels, the sages are motivated to continue their search for wisdom end- 
lessly and never to feel satisfied with their knowledge. On the other hand, 
Instruction seems to suppose that some kind of rupture takes place, an event 


8ı A similar notion may be found in 1 En 82:3 in connection with the heavenly wisdom that 
Enoch passes on to Methusalah: “They who understand it will not sleep, and they will 
incline their ears to learn this wisdom, and it will be better for those who eat (it) than 
good food.’ Cf. George W. E. Nickelsburg, ı Enoch 1, Hermeneia (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 2001), 333. 

82 Najman, “How Should We Contextualize,” 240. 

83 Compare Najman’s description (“Quest for Perfection,” 220) of unattainable perfection 
(based on Pierre Hadot): “... the ongoing formation of the soul in an ever-increasing 
approximation which can never reach its goal but which nevertheless constitutes moral 
progress.” Cf. Pierre Hadot, Exercices spirituels et philosophie antique (Paris: Etudes 
Augustiniennes, 1987); idem, Qu'est-ce que la philosophie antique? (Paris: Gallimard, 
1995). 
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that breeches the gap between humanity’s limitations and the demands of 
heavenly wisdom. 


4 Conclusion 


The reconfiguration of wisdom that we witness in the Dead Sea Scrolls involves 
a sharp distinction between earthly knowledge and heavenly knowledge. The 
texts express an aspiration to move beyond the limits of wisdom, and we see 
this tendency in works from both the sectarian and non-sectarian categories, as 
these have been constructed in scholarship. The emphasis on heavenly knowl- 
edge leads to a new reading of Joshua 1:8, viz. the study of Torah and wisdom 
has to be performed continually, by day and by night. This requirement obvi- 
ously clashes with the physical needs of humans, who are dependent on food, 
drink and sleep. But according to Instruction and Wisdom of Solomon, those 
who pursue knowledge continually do not become tired or weary. They emu- 
late otherworldly beings who are not restricted by the same physical needs as 
humans. The continuous activity of the angels who walk in eternal light and 
toil in knowledge tirelessly is associated with the perpetual movements of the 
heavenly bodies. Emulation of this angelic model is dependent on a gift of 
knowledge that surpasses anything humans could achieve. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Dynamics of Revelation 


In order to become wise, the sage has to study and pursue knowledge con- 
tinually, just like the angels. Humans have the potential to achieve knowledge, 
because God has created them in the likeness of the holy ones.! But at the 
same time, human beings are fleshly creatures that are inclined towards evil 
and have a limited capacity for understanding. They can even produce false 
wisdom that directly opposes the knowledge of divine revelation. So how can 
the human potential for insight into heavenly mysteries ever be realized? The 
chasm between human wisdom and heavenly wisdom cannot be overcome by 
intensive study alone. There also needs to be a transformation of the human 
self that prepares for the mediation of heavenly knowledge to human beings. 
Here spirits, or angels, play an important role. Revelation is a dynamic process, 
conditioned by human limitations and the influence of both evil spirits and 
holy angels, a dynamic interplay between light and darkness. 


1 The Body and Evil Forces 


The conclusion to the final hymns of the Serek somehow comes as a surprise. 
The last hymn describes the enlightenment of the poet and how he has per- 
ceived heavenly secrets Dos 11:3-6). It is even claimed that the chosen ones, 
to whom the poet evidently belongs, share in the lot of the angels and form a 
community together with heavenly beings (105 11:7-9). After this exalted lan- 
guage the final blessing in 1:15-22 is an anticlimax. It ends with the statement 
that no one but God can comprehend the secrets of heaven and that man is in 
fact not able to understand anything: 


nawmp nawna dia Sawn many Sy pwnd mandi ans PR 
nanmıaa md oy AIMRID doa anna nam pay wand 
mama nx Sand D 

"ON WYN DTNA JA ANIA AN AA 

nD aw? nn awe Th 

"mm ANAT ond) dan Ayn Nm 


1 See 4Q417 1116-18 par 4Q418 43, 44, 45 113-14 and the discussion by Hindy Najman, “Imitatio 
Dei and the Formation of the Subject in Ancient Judaism,” JBL 140 (2021): 309-23 (318-22). 
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Inpwn 3931 FD Inn PYLA ANT 
pr nn nyyd T "mëtt Inn pw? nn 


Beyond you there is no-one who can respond to your counsel, and under- 
stand your entire holy design, 

and perceive the depth of your mysteries and fathom all your marvels or 
the strength of your might. 

Who can comprehend your glory? 

What, indeed, is the son of man, among all your marvelous deeds? 

What shall one born of woman respond? to you? 

He is kneaded from dust, and the food of worms shall his dwelling be. 

He is spat saliva,? moulded clay, and for dust is his longing. 

What will clay reply? And one shaped by hand, what counsel will he be 
able to understand?* 

108 1:18-22 par 4Qsi 6-10 


The passage opposes God’s unfathomable greatness to the insignificance of 


humankind. The same literary form is frequent in the Hodayot and has been 


dubbed Niedrichkeitsdoxologie.® In this Gattung the glorification of God’s end- 


co 


less powers is contrasted with the utter devaluation of human existence. This 


ntrast is expressed in a shorter or longer series of rhetorical questions and 


statements.® Apart from general expressions for humankind (oun, DTN 72, DTN) 


1QS 11:21 reads: IW’NN. Dots were inserted above and below the line in between the he and 
yod. This was probably done to indicate separation between the two words. Cf. Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 198-99. 

Cf. DSSSE, 1.99. On the form p1vxXn, see Licht, Rule Scroll, 237; DJD 25:205-6; Lichtenberger, 
Studien zum Menschenbild, 82-83 n. 33; Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:91. According to Menahem 
Kister (“Body and Sin: Romans and Colossians in Light of Qumranic and Rabbinic Texts,’ in 
The Dead Sea Scrolls and Pauline Literature, ed. J.-S. Rey, STDJ 102 (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 171-207 
[192 n. 82]) the word is unintelligible. 

498 10, PI nn Nyy. 19 1:22, PI MNA Frën, Alexander and Vermes note (DJD 26:206) that 
the reading of 49} is superior, because it “gives a neat and well-balanced chiasmus.” 
Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn, Enderwartung und gegenwärtiges Heil: Untersuchung zu den Gemein- 
deliedern von Qumran, SUNT 4 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966), 27-29. Cf. 
Lichtenberger, Studien zum Menschenbild, 73-94, 181-84. Newsom (Self as Symbolic Space, 
220) characterizes the self-loathing in the Hodayot as “the masochistic sublime.” 

Those rhetorical questions are often introduced by the interrogative particles NDN, n and 
nn and are frequently preceded by the phrase 2891 that functions as casus pendens. Cf. Kuhn, 
Enderwartung, 28-29. Another typical form is the expression: 2W\1W2\D78 J2 NIN EIS nn 
1159 5x. These expressions are based on the proverbial question: WIIN N, “What is man?” 
(Ps 8:5; cf. 144:3; Job 7:17; 15:14). Cf. Tigchelaar, “1W3,’ 544. On the conceptual function of 
the WIIN N question in the Hodayot and other texts, see Hindy Najman, “Conceptualizing 
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a set of peculiar expressions is used, part of which has been developed espe- 
cially for this literary form. The term “one born of a woman” (sg "sl is known 
from Job (14:1; 15:14; 25:4). But terms such as “creature of clay” (annn 3%), 
“creature of dust” (739 72°) and “one kneaded with water” (wna 5237) are dis- 
tinctive to the Hodayot.” These terms are in part based on creation accounts, 
which is also the case for “one who returns to his dust” (May 5x aw).8 Such 
phrases emphasize the nothingness and mortality of human beings as crea- 
tures of flesh. Other expressions stress the impurity and sinfulness of human- 
kind: “structure of sin’ (asp mian), “source of impurity” (ron mpa) and 
“furnace of iniquity” (myn 319).9 

If we look more closely, it appears that the inferiority of humankind is 
related to ignorance. The blessing that concludes the Serek, quoted above, 
explicitly connects the lowliness of humans with their inability to comprehend 
heavenly secrets and the judgments of God. This emphasis on the absence of 
knowledge and insight among human creatures is a fundamental aspect of the 
so called Niedrichkeitsdoxologie, both in the Serek and in the Hodayot. A few 
examples suffice: “What indeed is the fleshly spirit (wA mn) to understand all 
these things and to have insight into your great and marvelous secret;”!° “What 
indeed is flesh (WA) to have insight in all these things;”! “furnace of iniq- 
uity and structure of sin, erring spirit and perverted without understanding 
(Ara x52).”!2 The Hodayot repeatedly claim that humanity is, or is dominated 
by, a “perverted spirit” (myI mN). As a consequence, all human knowledge 
is flawed and humankind cannot achieve true wisdom. The final hymn of the 
Serek expresses this notion very clearly when it describes the heavenly knowl- 
edge that was revealed to the poet: “Wisdom that is hidden from humankind 


Wilderness: Poetic Processes and Reading Practices in the Hodayot and the Apostrophe 
to Zion,” in Papers from the Sixteenth International Symposium of the Orion Center for the 
Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

7 For a discussion of these terms, see Lichtenberger, Studien zum Menschenbild, 77-84; and 
the recent, thorough analysis of the terminology and its background by Carol A. Newsom, 
“Deriving Negative Anthropology through Exegetical Activity: The Hodayot as Case 
Study, in Feldman, Cioatä and Hempel, Is There a Text, 259-74; eadem, The Spirit within 
Me: Self and Agency in Ancient Israel and Second Temple Judaism (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2021), 147-58. 

Gen 3:19; Ps 104:29; Job 10:9; 34:15; Qoh 3:20; 12:7. Cf. 19H? 6:40; 18:14; 20:3; 22:8, 30; 23:29. 
Cf. Lichtenberger, Studien zum Menschenbild, 84-86. 

10 1QHê 5:30-31: Drun TIRDI 102 Wawa Ads daa pand wa nn NIN ar AN. 

11 1QH? 7:34: TORI Ow? WA RI AN AN. 

12 1QH? 9:24-25: NVI nda myn AyINA AN "Sp AIIM MP 912. Compare also: 
1QH? 21:30-31; 18:3-9; 21:4-10. 

13 1QH? 5:32; 8:18; 11:22; 19:15. 
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(WINN nano), knowledge and insightful meditation (hidden) from the sons of 
man, fount of justice and well of strength and spring of glory (hidden) from the 
essence of flesh (wa Ton)” 

The reason why heavenly wisdom is concealed from human beings is their 
wickedness, which is related to their bodily existence. Immediately after the 
description of the sage’s enlightenment and participation in an angelic com- 
munity, the hymn continues: 


man 1105 225 nya oy app YW vn diy awa tied) "mar DTNY IN) 
"mam din 


Andas for me, I am a wicked man, an essence of unjust flesh. My iniquities, 
my transgressions, my sins, and the perversions of my mind belong to 
the essence of a worm!’ and those who walk in darkness. 


1QS 11:9-10 


The term “flesh” (1w2) takes a central role in the negative descriptions of 
humankind. The word refers to the body and can be used more generally as a 
term for humanity or, broader, for all living beings.! The Serek associates the 
body with sinfulness.!” But what is the reason for this negative appreciation of 
the body? The main reason seems to be that the physical is the sphere that is 
influenced or even dominated by evil forces. Various texts found at Qumran 
show an interest in demonology and in ways to ward off evil spirits.$ Most 


14 1QS 11:6-7: NPM APTX MPN DTR NN AAY NAN AYT WURN MINDI IWR "31 
Wa TOM TAD pyn OY NN. 

15 The term Tid may either be interpreted as “assembly” (e.g., DSSSE, 1:99) or as “founda- 
tion,” “essence.” Cf. Menahem Kister, “Some Observations,” 163-64. Since 1W1 710 is likely 
to be translated as “essence of flesh,” it makes sense to understand NN TID as “essence 
of a worm.” In other words, the essence of man is no more exalted than a worm. The 
comparison of man to a worm is found in Job 25:6, TYIN DTR 721 1707 Wis 7D AN. And 
perhaps the Serek alludes to the state of human beings after death when they are eaten 
by worms. Cf. Wernberg-Moller, Manual, 152; Licht, Rule Scroll, 231. 

16 BDB, sub voce; DCH, sub voce; Tigchelaar, “13.” For an overview of discussions on the 
body in anthropological models in the Hebrew Bible, see Newsom, Spirit within Me, 5-8. 

17 Chiqs uaz, Wa mya WIN DR. 

18 Cf. Philip S. Alexander, “The Demonology of the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls after Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, ed. P W. Flint and J. C. VanderKam 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999), 2.331-53; Menahem Kister, “Demons, Theology and Abraham’s 
Covenant (cD 16:4-6 and Related Texts),’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls at Fifty, ed. R. A. Kugler 
and E. M. Schuller (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1999), 173-76; Esther Eshel, “Demons and 
Exorcism,” in The Eerdmans Dictionary of Early Judaism, ed. J. J. Collins and D. C. Harlow 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2010), 531-33; Eibert Tigchelaar, “Evil Spirits in the Dead 
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of these texts are liturgical in nature. They include incantations, addressed 
directly to specific demons, and apotropaic prayers that invoke God’s majesty 
in order to keep evil spirits at bay.!? The Serek contains no hints to apotropaic 
practices, but in the Two Spirits Treatise it does supply a theoretical discussion 
of the influence of malevolent forces. 

The Treatise assumes that the evil spirits reside within the human body. Not 
only the wicked are controlled by evil spirits, even the righteous are to some 
degree subjected to their influence.?° But in the eschaton the righteous will be 
purified from all evil. Significantly, this cleansing is presented as a purification 
of the body: “He will refine for himself the structure of man by smelting out 
any spirit of injustice from the bodily members of his flesh (wa nann)?! 
Apparently, the evil spirits residing within the human body cause it to com- 
mit sins. The exact meaning of the word tékamim is a matter of debate. But 
the term occurs repeatedly in conjunction with basar and seems to denote 
especially the inner part of the human body that is subject to control by 
external forces.?? Thus, in one of the Hodayot the hymnodist petitions God to 


Sea Scrolls: A Brief Survey and Some Perspectives,” in Dualismus, Dämonologie und dia- 
bolische Figuren: religionshistorische Beobachtungen und theologische Reflexionen, ed. 
J. Frey and E. E. Popkes (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2018), 125-35. 

19 For the distinction between incantations and apotropaic prayers, see Esther Eshel, 
“Apotropaic Prayers in the Second Temple Period,” in Liturgical Perspectives: Prayer and 
Poetry in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. E. G. Chazon, STDJ 48 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 69-88 
(84-88). See further David Flusser, Judaism and the Origins of Christianity (Jerusalem: 
Magnes, 1988), 214-25; Loren Stuckenbruck, “Prayers of Deliverance from the Demonic 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Early Jewish Literature,” in The Changing Face of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Other Greco-Roman Religions in Antiquity, ed. I. H. Anderson 
and G. S. Oegema (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2006), 146-65. For a broader 
discussion of exorcism in the Second Temple period, see Gideon Bohak, Ancient Jewish 
Magic: A History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 88-114. 

20 108 3:21-22. See below. On the presence of spirits within the bodies of individuals, see 
further Eibert Tigchelaar, “Catalogue of Spirits, Liturgical Manuscript with Angelologi- 
cal Content, Incantation? Reflections on the Character of a Fragment from Qumran 
(40230 1),” in A Kind of Magic: Understanding Magic in the New Testament and Its Reli- 
gious Environment, ed. M. Labahn and B. J. Lietaert Peerbolte (London: T & T Clark, 2007), 
133-46 (140-42). 

21 1Q8 4:20-21: NWI nann "ap nm DID onnb WR an 1 ppr. Translation by Kister, 
“Body and Sin,’ 174-5. The form 71279 should not be understood as 2217, but rather as 
mian. Qimron notes (The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 20) that in QH yod in final posi- 
tion frequently represents e in the construct state singular of ””9 nouns, especially of the 
NYPA pattern. On the verb DAN+hiphil, see Menahem Kister, “5Q13 and the Avodah: A 
Historical Survey and its Significance,” DSD 8 (2001): 136—48 (139). 

22 Tigchelaar, “wa, 542-43; Miryam T. Brand, Evil Within and Without: The Source of Sin and 
Its Nature as Portrayed in Second Temple Literature, JAJSup 9 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2013), 204-5 n. 35; Kister, “Body and Sin,” 175 n. 12. 
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“strengthen his loins” (1]1n1n prn) in order to resist the evil spirits to which he 
as a human being is subjected: “... their dominion over my bodily members, 
for I am a fleshly spirit” (Tay wa nn 7D mana onbwnn).23 For the hymnodist 
there is an intrinsic connection between the human body and domination by 
evil forces. 

According to TST the main purpose of evil spirits is to lead people astray 
from the right path: “It is through the angel of darkness that all the sons of righ- 
teousness go astray (NWYN), and all their sins, their iniquities, their guilt, and 
their deeds of transgression are under his dominion (1n?wnna) ... and all the 
spirits of his lot make the sons of light stumble.”?* The vocabulary that TST uses 
is based on the communal confession that is part of the ceremony of the cov- 
enant. The Serek describes this confession as follows: “The Levites recount the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their guilty transgressions, and their 
sins during the reign of Belial (io n»wnn2). And all those who are enter- 
ing into the covenant confess after them and say: ‘We have committed iniq- 
uity and transgressed, we have sinned and acted wickedly (NON uywa mn 
ywn), we and our fathers before us.”?® TsT uses a similar chain of synonyms 
expressing guilt: “all their sins, their iniquities, their guilt, and their deeds of 
transgression” (DTWYN vum DNNWRI Dm DNNRYN 912).26 Moreover, both 
passages underline that the sins of the righteous were committed under the 
“dominion” (n>wnn) of Belial respectively the angel of darkness. The fact that 
TST is located directly after the description of the ceremony of the covenant 
implies that the correspondence in terminology is not accidental. Rather, TST’s 
statement that the sins of the righteous are committed under the dominion 
of Belial provides a theoretical explanation for the transgressions to which 
the members confess during the ceremony. By consequence, the sins that are 
caused by the evil spirits in TsT include transgression of the commandments 
and unfaithfulness to the covenant. 

The Serek claims that a person can be freed from the dominion of sin by 
joining the community.?” The correct interpretation of the Torah has been 


23 1QHè 4:37. Cf. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:63. 

24 108 3:21-24. 

25 1QS 1:22-25 (par 4qs> 2:6). A different version of the same confession is found in the 
Damascus Document (CD 20: 27-30). Cf. Daniel K. Falk, Daily, Sabbath, and Festival 
Prayers in the Dead Sea Scrolls, STD] 27 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 226-30. He argues (ibid.) that 
the formulation of this confession is based on existing communal confessions such as 
those attested in 1 Kgs 8:4; Ps 106:6; Dan 9:5; Jer 14:20. Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 67-68. 

26 Cf. 19s ug where the poet confesses his sinfulness in similar wording: pwd NINY 
225 NWI DY non. 

27 On the notion that the covenant protects against evil spirits, see Kister, “Demons, 
Theology and Abraham's Covenant.’ 
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given to the community alone. Hence, the only way in which a person can 
correctly observe the commandments is through obedience to the authority 
of its leadership.*° If a member does not follow the counsel of the community, 
he will by necessity disobey the Law of God: “Let no man walk according to 
the will of his mind so as to go astray (myn)) after his heart and his eyes and 
the thought of his mind!”?? It seems that this warning does not only refer to 
obstinate behaviour in general, but also more specifically to following alterna- 
tive interpretations of the Torah. The passage combines terminology drawn 
from Dt 29:18 (25 myw)? and Num 15:39 (DIVY pg 02225 NX NNN RY 
DMN Dit ONX Wk). The same combination occurs in various forms in the 
Serek and other Qumran texts.?! The verses from Deuteronomy and Numbers 
are invoked in the context of a polemic concerning the proper interpretation 
of the Torah. The biblical quotations reinforce the accusation that alternative 
interpretations of the Torah are not in accordance with the will of God, but 
only with the will of human beings. The expression “will of his mind” (maw 
125) and its paraphrase “the thought of his mind” (nw nawnn) insinuate that 
legal rulings other than those of the community have not been revealed by 
God but are merely inventions of the human mind.?? 


28 = Cf. 1Qs 5:2-3. 

29 108 5:4-5: TW? NAWNA Ay 1225 ans mynd 15 nwa WR T MÉ 4as? 9:4-5 
(par 4QS1 1:4) has a shorter reading: miynd 125 nwa WR > n> WR. Cf 1QS 9:10, 
pad nw D 1955 iw gid ating Dén dian. 

30 The word mu is often rendered as “stubbornness,” based on Aramaic 7%, “to be 
firm, hard.” Cf. BDB, sub voce; DCH, sub voce; Knibb, Qumran Community, 78; DSSSE, 1:71. 
However, Qimron comments (“The Biblical Lexicon in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” psp 
2 [1995]: 295-329 [325]) that most ancient translations do not render NIWW as “stub- 
bornness,’ but rather as “will” or “thought” (Lex, e.g., dpeotoc; Dëug: evedunua; Grof. 
unpa; Targum Ongelos: 117177). He draws attention (ibid.) to the parallelism of nw 
and MIWMN in Jer 18:12. Qimron further stresses (ibid., 326) the perfect correspondence 
between the phrases TAWN 2) NAW in igs 1:6 and TAWN 39% NIWMN in CD 216. 
He concludes that the words NAWNM and MTW are synonyms and translates “Ww 
nn as “will.” Cf. Menahem Kister, “Body and Purification from Evil: Prayer Formulas 
and Concepts in Second Temple Literature and Their Relationship to Later Rabbinic 
Literature,” in Meghillot 8/9 (2010): 243-84 (251). 

31 198 16: Hut pp Dn D nwa mu DO RDI; cp 216: "ms mawnna tind Min 
MI IYI NAW; CD 3:1-12: 10% NR WR mwyd Db nmw NS min onga IND); 
1QH? 12:16: INN? 025 mw op. Compare: 108 3:3; 7:19, 24; 9:10; 1QpHab 5:7; 40435 2 
i 2-4 (par 4Q436 1 ii 1-2). See the overview of Licht, Rule Scroll, 293. Note that Targum 
Ongelos inserts 11797 (the Aramaic equivalent of the term NNW) in its translation of 
Num 15:39: NIVY wn An P2 WAIN Ana pyon 8I. Licht, Rule Scroll, 60. 

32 Note that the terms 1%’ and 5 are used as synonyms as well and that both refer to the fac- 
ulty with which a person wills, thinks and plots (the “mind” or “heart”). In the Qumran texts 
the phrases 125 Pre and NLY NAWNA seem to have a negative connotation. Compare 
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To conclude, the language of self-humiliation in the Hodayot and in the final 
hymns of the Serek is partly motivated by the conviction that human beings 
are not capable of attaining knowledge of heavenly secrets. This incapability 
is related to the influence of evil forces. The functioning of the human mind is 
distorted by its inclination towards evil thoughts. At the same time, the final 
hymn of the Serek claims that the sage has been enlightened and shares in the 
knowledge of the angels. There appears to be a direct connection between the 
rejection of human wisdom on the one hand, and the claim to have achieved 
heavenly insight on the other. The stronger the experience of divine illumi- 
nation, the more insignificant human achievements appear. But this dynamic 
obviously has a rhetorical twist as well: the more human wisdom is disdained, 
and the human condition despised, the more authoritative the revelations 
will be of those who claim to have been enlightened and elevated from their 
debased state. 


2 The Fleshly Spirit 


As noted in chapter 2, Instruction displays a similar disdain for human wis- 
dom. Just like the Serek and the Hodayot, the fragments of Instruction relate 
the incapability of human beings to acquire knowledge to bodily existence 
(wa). The term that Instruction uses to express the imperfection and igno- 
rance of humanity is “fleshly spirit” (wa nn). The human mind is not able to 
produce any valuable insights. Rather, it brings forth “fleshly understanding” 
(awa mina) that opposes true heavenly knowledge. 

The phrase “fleshly spirit” (wa mn) occurs both in the Hodayot and in 
Instruction 29 Jean-Sébastien Rey suggests that the connotation of the term is 
markedly different in the two compositions: whereas in the Hodayot “fleshly 


the expressions “the will of a guilty mind” (AAW 25 MTW) ings 1:6 and “the thoughts 
of a guilty mind” (NWR I? MAWNN) in cD 2:16. Cf. Kister, “Body and Purification from 
Evil,’ 251-52. However, these expressions do not seem to refer to the concept of a personi- 
fied “evil inclination” (In IX?) as it is known from rabbinic literature. On possible con- 
nections between terminology in the scrolls and the rabbinic yetser, see Eibert Tigchelaar, 
“The Evil Inclination in the Dead Sea Scrolls, with a Re-edition of 4Q468i (4QSectarian 
Text?),” in Empsychoi Logoi—Religious Innovations in Antiquity: Studies in Honour of Pieter 
Willem van der Horst), ed. A. Houtman, A. De Jong and M. Misset-van de Weg (Leiden: 
Brill, 2008), 347-57; Kister, “Body and Purification from Evil”; Ishay Rosen-Zvi, Demonic 
Desires: Yetzer Hara and the Problem of Evil in Late Antiquity (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2011), 44-64. 
33 1QH® 4:37; 5:15, 30; 4Q416 1 12 (par 4Q418 2a 2); 4Q417 1117; 4Q418 81 2. 
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spirit” is a general term denoting humankind in its frailty, Instruction uses 
the phrase to describe a negative category of human beings that is opposed 
to God 323 This distinction is questionable. Rey correctly observes that “fleshly 
spirit” is a general term for humankind in the Hodayot. This can be deduced 
from its occurrence in the Niedrigkeitsdoxologie in 1QH* 5:30-33; “fleshly 
spirit” is paralleled by other terms emphasizing the lowliness of humankind 
(on Ban; Jap AIAN; "mg 719°) and introduced by the phrase “What indeed 
is ...” (am 48 N), which throughout the Hodayot is followed by a term denot- 
ing humanity.3° In 1QH@ 5:15 the term appears in a damaged context. But it 
seems likely that “fleshly spirit” corresponds to “humankind” (WIN) in the pre- 
ceding line.36 In the Hodayot the term “fleshly spirit” is associated with iniquity 
(1QH? 4:37) and with the incapacity to understand divine secrets (1QH? 5:30). 
I want to argue that the expression has similar connotations in Instruction. 
The beginning of Instruction, preserved in 4Q416 1, describes an escha- 
tological scene in which God “... will judge in heaven over the work of evil 
and all his true sons (NNN %32) will be favourably accepted before him | ] 
its end. They will fear and cry out, all those who defiled themselves through it 
(na pn wwe 59).”37 The expressions “his true sons” and “those who defiled 
themselves” apparently refer to two opposite categories of human beings: 
the righteous and the wicked. The eschatological judgment entails cosmic 
upheaval and even “the seas and depths fear.” Next, it is stated that “every 


34 Rey, 4QInstruction, 299-303. Jorg Frey suggest (“The Notion of ‘Flesh’ in 4QInstruction and 
the Background of Pauline Usage,” in Sapiential, Liturgical and Poetical Texts from Qumran, 
ed. Falk, Garcia Martinez and Schuller, 197-226 [221]) that the term has more or less the 
same connotation in both compositions, but that they use it differently. The Hodayot 
consider the elect to be “fleshly spirit” and sinners themselves, while Instruction does 
not regard the elect as belonging to the “fleshly spirit.” Cf. idem, “Flesh and Spirit in the 
Palestinian Jewish Sapiential Tradition and in the Qumran Texts,’ in Hempel, Lange and 
Lichtenberger, Wisdom Texts from Qumran, 367-404 (395-96, 400). Wold (4QInstruction, 
142-45) agrees with Rey that 01 MN has different connotations in Instruction and in the 
Hodayot and he argues that Instruction holds that human beings were originally created 
with spirit and received revelation and that therefore the text “... does not share with the 
hymns such a profoundly negative anthropology” (ibid., 144). As I argue in the following 
pages, I think the two texts use the term similarly. 

35 ` Reconstruction by Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:64. Cf. 1QH? 7:34 (WA NIN A8 nn); 18:5 
(DTR INA N); 18:14 (9399 AW NIN AN TN); 20:34 (MAY IR AW IDX TN). Cf.1QS 11:20 
(DINT 72 817 48 nn). 

36  Qimron reconstructs (Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:64): O72 WA MN AN[YTN AWS um [FA 
Note the phrase WIIN PO in Ons 5:14. 

37 4Q416110-n. 
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fleshly spirit will cry out and the sons of heaven ...” (31 wa pm 53 Ny Ayn 
o’nw).38 It is not quite clear how the category “fleshly spirit” relates to the cat- 
egories of the righteous and the wicked. But it is not necessary to identify the 
fleshly spirit with the wicked. The phrase is preceded by descriptions of natural 
elements (mmm: Di: PAR; DAW) and followed by the phrase “sons of heaven” 
(maw 12). This implies that the categories in this list are of a different nature 
than the ethical categories in the previous lines. In the context of this list, it is 
more likely that “fleshly spirit” refers to a category of creatures living on the 
earth (as opposed to the “sons of heaven”), perhaps specifically human beings. 

The term also occurs in the difficult passage 4Q417 1 i 13-18.39 Here “a vision 
of meditation’ (377 mn) is given as an inheritance to humankind (wi), 
because it was created “according to the pattern of the holy ones” (mana 
wwiTp).4 The passage continues: 


awa mind Han ını xd mm 
"mmm Vaw UD rv pa yT Nd 


38  4Q46 1 12 (par 4Q418* 2, 2b 4; 4Q418 2a, 209, 218, 208, 2c, 212, 217, 224 4). The form 
WYW is difficult. The hithpael of WY occurs only here and in Jer 51:58. In Jeremiah the 
subject of the verb are the walls of Babylon that are “stripped” or “demolished.” This is 
perhaps not impossible in the present context, but it is unclear how it is to be imagined 
in relation to human beings. Moreover, manuscripts 40418” and 4Q418 attest to different 
readings. Tigchelaar suggests (To Increase Learning, 176, 180) an original reading 199771?) 
(hithpolel of YN): “to shout” or “cry out.” This reading could be recognized in the damaged 
text of 4Q418* Cum) and would have been changed to Ny yn" in 40416 and to W in 
4Q418 (1). Note that the verb 191771 occurs in the previous line. 

39 Fora comprehensive overview of scholarship until 2009, see Tigchelaar, “Spiritual People, 
‘Fleshly Spirit) and ‘Vision of Meditation’: Reflections on 4QInstruction and 1 Corinthians,” 
in Echoes from the Caves: Qumran and the New Testament, ed. F. Garcia Martinez, 
STDJ 85 (Leiden Brill, 2009), 103-18. For more recent contributions, see Kampen, Wisdom 
Literature, 94-95, 98-101; Wold, “The Universality of Creation in 4QInstruction,’ RevQ 
26 (2013): 211-26; Goff, 4QInstruction, 138-39, 155-68; Bakker, “Sages and Saints,” 114-118; 
Newsom, Spirit within Me, 132-37. 

40 Hindy Najman (“Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Period,” 464-68) analyses mian in 
4Q417 1i 17 as a semantic constellation on a trajectory from Exodus to Philo. 

41 Most commentators read "147. Qimron argues (Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:148) that the form 
"an does not fit here or in other places in the scrolls. He suggests instead: 137. But in 
terms of transcription "147 is slightly preferable. The fourth letter could be either waw 
or yod, but the third letter appears to be waw. Puech (“Apports des textes,’ 147 n. 10), Rey 
(4QInstruction, 279-80) and Wold (“Universality of Creation,” 215) reconstruct DT), But 
the reading of the second letter as chet rather than gimel is doubtful. See especially pho- 
tographs B-283866 (Najib Anton Albina) and B-370823 (Shai Halevi). Cf. The Leon Levy 
Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library (http://www.deadseascrolls.org.il). 
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But He had not yet given meditation to the fleshly spirit, because he did 
not know how to distinguish between good and evil according to the 
judgment of his spirit. 

4Q417 1117-18 par 4Q418 43, 44, 45 113-14 


Instead of “He had not yet given” (m3 SD 719), many scholars render “no more 
did He give” (7n1+qal) or “no more was given” ({n1+niphal).** The implication 
of this reading is that heavenly wisdom is given to “humankind” (w138), but not 
to the “fleshly spirit” (02 nn). Hence, the expression “fleshly spirit” is under- 
stood as denoting a negative category of human beings that stands in oppo- 
sition to “humankind.”43 However, the translation of (n3 SD "mu as “no more 
did He give” is questionable from a syntactical perspective. The adverb 19 can 
express continuation, addition or repetition.** Together with a negated verb it 
can express that something is no longer the case, but then it is virtually always 
placed after the verb (e.g., Ty 1m3 8d). There are two cases in the Hebrew Bible 
in which T precedes a negated verb in imperfect tense (Isa 47:8; Job 24:20; cf. 
4Q300 1a ii-b 5). But there is only one instance in Biblical Hebrew in which the 


42 Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 34:55, 166; Harrington, Wisdom Texts, 53; Frey, 
‘Notion of Flesh,” 218; “Flesh and Spirit,” 393; Crispin Fletcher-Louis, All the Glory of 
Adam: Liturgical Anthropology in the Dead Sea Scrolls, STDJ 42 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 114; 
Cana Werman, “What is the Book of Hagu,” in Collins, Sterling and Clements, Sapiential 
Perspectives, 125-40 (137); Goff, 4QInstruction, 139. Note that a number of translations 
do not render the adverb T1Y at all: Lange, Weisheit und Prädestination, 53 (“Doch die 
Erklärung wurde nicht... gegeben”); Rey, 4QInstruction, 281 (“Mais il n’a pas donné”); 
Kampen, Wisdom Literature, 95 (“Yet he did not give”). 

43 Lange, Weisheit und Prädestination, 86-87; John J. Collins, “In the Likeness of the Holy 
Ones: The Creation of Humankind in a Wisdom Text from Qumran,” in The Provo 
International Conference on the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. D. W. Parry and E. Ulrich, STDJ 30 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999), 609-18 (615-18); idem, “Mysteries of God,” 301-3; idem, Scriptures 
and Sectarianism: Essays on the Dead Sea Scrolls, WUNT 332 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2014), 173; Frey, “Notion of Flesh,” 217-19; idem, “Flesh and Spirit,” 392-94; Fletcher-Louis, 
All tbe Glory of Adam, 115; Goff, Worldly and Heavenly Wisdom, 94-98; idem, 4QInstruction, 
165-8; Rey, 4QInstruction, 301-3; Wold, “Universality of Creation,” 217-20, 224-26. Collins 
and Goff understand the opposite categories of 1WA MN and WIIN in terms of a double 
creation of humankind. Rey and Wold, on the other hand, argue that 1W2 M3 is not a 
separate creation but a category of human beings who refrain from their responsibility of 
pursuing wisdom. Goff (“Genesis 1-3 and Conceptions of Humankind in 4QInstruction, 
Philo and Paul,” in Early Christian Literature and Intertextuality, ed. C. A. Evans and 
H. D. Zacharias (London: T&T Clark, 2009), 14-25 [121-25]) and Tigchelaar (“Spiritual 
People,” 116-17) draws comparisons between the categories in 4Q417 1 i 13-18 and Pauline 
distinctions between different human types in 1 Corinthians. 

44 DCH, sub voce; Bruce K. Waltke and M. O’Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew 
Syntax (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 656-59. 
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adverb Ty precedes a negated verb in perfect tense, as in the present passage. 
The construction occurs in 2 Chr 20:33 and is clearly to be translated as ‘still 
not” or “not yet.”45 4Q417 1117 has exactly the same syntactical structure: tempo- 
ral adverb (119) followed by a negated verb in perfect tense (1m3 89). Therefore, 
it is preferable to translate the clause as “still He had not given” or “He had 
not yet given.”46 This implies that “humankind” (W38) and the “fleshly spirit” 
(wa nn) are paralleled: God apportions heavenly knowledge to humankind 
(wid non), but God had not yet given it at the moment of creation.47 

The third passage in Instruction in which the expression occurs reads: “He 
(Le, God) has separated you from every fleshly spirit” (wa m3 Dn zer) 28 
Goff infers from this statement that the addressee himself does not belong to 
the fleshly spirit.49 But, as Tigchelaar observes, the passage alludes to the elec- 
tion of the priesthood (Num 18:20). The fact that a certain tribe is “set apart” 
(Sta+hiphil) for the priesthood (cf. Num 8:14; 16:9) does not mean that they 
are no longer members of the people of Israel.5° Hence, in the current con- 
text the separation of the sage from the “fleshly spirit” does not imply that the 
sage no longer belongs to the category of humanity (wis). To summarize: all 
three occurrences of the phrase “fleshly spirit” (w2 mn) in Instruction can be 
explained as a general designation for humankind. From the contexts in which 
the term is used, it appears to have the connotations of transgression and igno- 
rance. Thus, there is no apparent distinction between the usage of the term in 
Instruction and in the Hodayot. 


An ` Oomnax lang Db ion NY DYN TW, “The people had not yet set their hearts upon 
the God of their ancestors.’ The translation as “not yet” is also confirmed by the parallel in 
1 Kgs 22:44, NAIA DVP ONAN Du TY Nd xd mnan TS. 

46 Cf. Puech (“Apports des textes, 138”): “mais wa pas encore été donnée” (reading a niphal 
perfect). Adams translates (Wisdom in Transition, 257): “has still not been given.” He criti- 
cizes (ibid., 258) Wold’s translation “but no more” and comments: “The more likely sense 
of 85 7191 and the one that accords with the thrust of the unit is to read the phrase as 
“still” (or “not yet”), which conveys a continual withholding of insight from the ‘fleshly 
spirit, a resolute denial by God that began at creation.” However, the negated adverb ‘still 
not” or “not yet” may also imply that at some point it will happen. 

47 The three verbs in perfect tense (9°, Uu, X°) can be understood as an aside that refers to 
the time of creation: 210 pa yT WD 2 Awa nnd vun yn xd mmm nw DWT Mand 
"mmm yawns Y, “Because He had fashioned him according to the structure of the holy 
ones. But (when he fashioned him,) He had not yet given meditation to the fleshly spirit, 
because he did not know how to distinguish between good and evil according to the judg- 
ment of his spirit.’ 

48 4Q418 811-2. 

49 Goff, 4QInstruction, 245-46. 

50 Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 187. 
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What is the background of the term “fleshly spirit”? First of all, a very simi- 
lar expression in Instruction deserves attention. An admonition emphasizing 
man’s complete dependence on divine providence states: “And if He closes his 
hand, the spirit of all flesh will be gathered” (awa 913 pm na082 17° piap ON}).5! 
It seems that there is a relationship between the expressions “fleshly spirit” 
(wa nn) and ‘spirit of all flesh” (wa 513 mn).52 In the latter, “spirit” refers to 
the breath of life which is inside the living body. A close parallel is found in 
Job: “In his hand is the life of every living thing (*n 52 wa1) and the breath of 
every human being (W8 wa 55 nm These expressions may allude to the 
creation story in which God blows the “breath of life” (on naw) into man’s 
nose (Gen 2:7). The passage in Genesis does not mention flesh but rather 
“dust” (15) as the material out of which man was formed. However, as Carol 
Newsom observes, it is apparent that the creation account in Genesis 2-3 was 
interpreted in the light of passages such as Gen 6:3, “Then the Lord said: ‘my 
spirit MN) shall not abide in man forever, for he is flesh (39W23 xın nıw2).”>* 
The expression “fleshly spirit” seems to refer to the composite nature of human 
beings, consisting of flesh and spirit. The so called Niedrichkeitsdoxologien 
in the Hodayot gave rise to a series of distinctive expressions based on the cre- 
ation story and emphasizing the lowly nature of humankind (e.g., 72°, 15y 2° 
oma oun, ann). Since the phrase “fleshly spirit” occurs three times in this 
Gattung (1QH? 4:37; 5:15, 30), it is not unlikely that the expression was coined 
in this literary context. 

The “fleshly spirit” not only lacks knowledge, but it also actually produces 
false wisdom itself. This is described in a fragmentary passage: “... without his 
commanding, Let not the understanding of flesh lead you astray” (my 8152 
maawn 5x awa _m323).55 The context, although badly damaged, provides some 
clues that may explain what the phrase “understanding of flesh” refers to. The 
mebin is told: 


51 4Q416 2 ii 2-3 (par 4Q417 2 ii 4). Cf. Psalm 104:27-30. 

52 Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 188. 

53 Jobiz2:0. 

54 Carol A. Newsom, “Models of the Moral Self: Hebrew Bible and Second Temple Judaism,” 
JBL 131 (2012): 5-25 (22). Compare the phrase Dep M3 12 Wk Wa 99 in Gen 6:7 and 
7:15. Note especially PARA DYN MN NAWI Wk 99 in Gen 7:22, which combines the 
phrase Dr MN with the phrase 0°N NAW and VANI from Gen 2:7 (NAWI PAX NDI 
om). Compare also WA 555 nova nds in Num 27:16. 

55 4Q4171ii14. Cf Kister, “Wisdom Literature,’ 27-28. The form NIII occurs in the singular 
in 4Q5u 2i7. Itis not found elsewhere. Cf. Strugnell, Harrington and Elgvin, DJD 34:172. 
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[ Immo 

[ 5x lo nannnwa 

[ Dison ort 

[ ww Ta yar do by 5x Ion 
[ Japan agin pn ma 


bless hisname| |] 

in your joy prais[e God ] 

great is the mercy of Go[d |] 

praise God and upon every plague bless [his name |] 

according to his will they came to pass and He understands every [ | 
4Q417 1 ii 6-10°6 


The sage has to bless God both in times of happiness and in times of misery. 
Everything that happens is according to the will of God, including human suf- 
fering. The passage has a striking parallel in the Serek’s rules for the maskil: 
“And he will accept all the words of his mouth and he will not desire anything 
that He has not commanded (mg 819 ws 9132). He will always look out for the 
judgment of God. And in suffering and in distress he will bless his creator.’5” 
Even when he suffers, the maskil praises the Creator because he knows that 
everything that happens is according to the will and the judgment of God.?® 
The passages in the Serek and Instruction describe the same theme and partly 
use the same wording (note especially mx 815 awe 9132 and my 152). The 
phrase “understanding of flesh” apparently refers to false wisdom that does 
not understand reality from the perspective of the divine will, but rather from 
the perspective of the human will. The “understanding of flesh” (wa n1121) 
will lead human beings astray, because it reflects human interests rather than 
divine laws. 

It is striking that Instruction and the Serek connect similar terminology to 
the concept of false wisdom. Two lines before the premonition against “fleshly 
understanding” the mebin is told: “Let not the thought of an evil mind deceive 
you” (97 3% nawnn nanan Dal 29 The phrase “thought of his mind” (nawnn 
17x”) occurs in the Serek as a parallel to “will of his mind” (129 mw) and in 
combination with Num 15:39. The same verse from Numbers is quoted literally 


56 Transcription and reconstruction based on Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:149. 

57 108 9:25-26: TAN nam In Gm MY ND TOR Sida MRM Sin ANT ma AK DO 
PWY TAD appx 7972]. Reconstruction by Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:226. 

58 Note the repetition of this theme in the hymns that follow: 108 10:15-17. 

59 4Q417 1ii 12. 
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in Instruction: “You shall not follow after your mind and after your eyes” 
(Dep ANNI 7129225 NX Inn 815).60 The quotation appears at the end of 
4Q417 1i and seems to belong to the same literary unit as the phrases “fleshly 
understanding” and “thought of an evil mind” (4Q417 1 ii12, 14). Thus, the same 
combination of terms occurs in both Instruction and the Serek.®! The texts use 
the same rhetoric: on the one hand, human beings are considered unable to 
acquire knowledge: human wisdom is false and deceptive. On the other hand, 
the sage claims to have obtained unique revelations of heavenly wisdom that 
surpass human knowledge and human concerns. 


3 Heavenly Light 


The capacity of human beings to acquire knowledge is restricted by their 
fleshly existence. However, several texts suggest that through rituals of con- 
fession and atonement human beings can be purified from the transgressions 
that result from their lower nature.® Only after such purification is the sage 
ready to participate in heavenly knowledge and angelic praise, which signal 
realities that transcend bodily existence and lie beyond human experience. 

The final hymn of the Serek contains a poem that describes the gift of 
angelic wisdom to the righteous (108 1:3-9). The poem can be subdivided in 
two sections: a highly structured strophe that describes the revelation of divine 
knowledge (11:3-6) and a more loosely structured strophe which emphasizes 
that this knowledge is hidden from humankind, and that those to whom it has 
been given acquire angelic status and form a community with heavenly beings 
(11:6-9). The first strophe reports on an experience of heavenly realities that is 
associated with light: 


mu ra maxi ory Awan PRD) “NN MND INYT PAN 
‘nya TAT ny pos yy wn DIY San 
yrytp xid Da man 


60  4Q417 11 27. 

61 ` Note further DAN JANA in 4Q417 1 ii 5. Compare: 108 1:6-8, D mwa np DO sbi 
Dyn mp onn... mur my AWR; cp 215-16, 71nd 851 9977 b22 Ban Wann 
Nit IP AAW "9: MNW. Note also the correspondence between the verb Ayn in 
1QS 5:4 and MIW in 4Q417 1ii 14. 

62 See Kister, “Body and Purification from Evil”; idem, “Body and Sin’; Newman, Before the 
Bible, 121-27; Newsom, Spirit within Me, 81-115; Najman, “Conceptualizing Wilderness’; 
eadem, Reading Practices. 
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pp miywnintan vaya yoo ayn x nox 
py moan ody Ma? anda man 953 IN VOW INPTR WAN 


(a.) From the source of his knowledge he has opened my light, and my 
eye observed his wonders, and the light of my mind the secret of time. 

(b.) And what exists eternally is the support of my right hand. The path of 
my footsteps is on firm rock. 

(c.) It will not be shaken by anything. 

(bb.) For the truth of God is the rock of my steps. And his might is the 
support of my right hand. 

(aa.) And from the source of his righteousness is my judgment. The light 
in my mind is from his wonderful mysteries. My eye has observed what 
exists eternally. 

1QS 11:3-6 


The poem has a complicated structure and displays multiple levels of 
symmetry.63 Jacob Licht points out that the clause “It will not be shaken by any- 
thing” (org x5 919 an) stands at the very centre of the poem.® The phrase 
“be shaken” (om) occurs in several passages in the Serek and the Hodayot 
(1Q8 8:8; 11:4; 1QH? 14:30; 15:20).6° These passages elaborate on the metaphor of 
a “sure foundation” and allude to Isa 28:16. The verse in Isaiah reads: “Behold, 
I myself have laid in Zion for a foundation a stone, a massive stone, a corner- 
stone valuable for a sure foundation. One who trusts will not shake (wm x5).”66 


63 


64 


65 
66 


My analysis of the poetic structure builds on Licht, Rule Scroll, 227. Basically, the strophe 
can be subdivided as follows: a tristich (a.); a distich (b.); a monostich (c.); a distich (bb.); 
a tristich (aa.). The first line consists of three stichoi, the second of two, the third of one 
et cetera. The tristich a. corresponds to aa., since they both open with the words “from 
the source” COD) followed by the wonders that the hymnodist perceives and the light 
in his mind. The second and third stich of a. and aa. form a chiasmus (nv’an "ng 
wy moan ody NTIN man OD "Rm 192 225 Dr. Likewise, 
b. and bb. are chiastic (Op ANT OX NNX—vD TIT ny YIDI— pt pwn DIW gan 
wy IYW INWM— NYA). In addition, the poet makes use of repetition and variation 
(DYT MPN and APT VPA; MNI 7 and KE "TT: twice Gap NPY wr and niywn 
My; yD TIT Ny yoo and "NYI YID). 

Ibid. The manuscript reads: Gm "mp NY. The parallel in 195 8:8 (191977) justifies the 
emendation. 

For an analysis of these passages, see Kister, “Some Observations,” 159-65. 

Isa 28:16 WM ND PANDA TOW TO NIP? NIA II FAR JAX PPI T0 137. Translation by 
Willem A. M. Beuken, Isaiah 11 (Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 12, cf. 14-16. For a detailed discus- 
sion of the problematic word "CO, cf. Hans Wildberger, Jesaja, vol. 3 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1982), 166-67. Although Isaiah uses a different verb (ët), the 
allusion 1Qs is clear. The Targum to Isa 28:16 uses the same verb as the Qumran texts 
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The sure foundation on which the sage stands is related to the heavenly vision 
and the revelation of knowledge in this strophe of the poem. The following 
strophe picks up on the same theme when it describes the community of 
angels and men as a “foundation of a holy structure” (mg mian Ti0).67 

God “has opened” the light of the poet.®* This is described in terms of inner 
light: the “light of my mind” (235 nm) or the “light in my mind” (12252 718). 
The light proceeds from God’s knowledge in which the sage is made to share. 
Other passages in the Serek likewise describe the gift of knowledge as illumi- 
nation. The reformulation of the priestly blessing reads: “May he enlighten 
your mind with life-giving insight” (on Sawa 7335 "pp, 99 Likewise, TST states 
that the function of the spirit of truth is to “enlighten the heart of man” (78719 
wx 2252).7° The inner light described in the final hymn is related to a percep- 
tion of eternal beings that takes place in the mind of the sage. The gift of this 
knowledge elevates the recipients to the level of the angels with whom they 
jointly give praise. The second strophe continues: 


DIN I ANY NAM DT WINNA ANd SIWR win 

SWI Ton TAD pyn oY ANA AIPM APTN pA 

DTD Jan Dou 2 Du Det? Sta on Gap Prag orn ox ana wed 
mai pp dio py Ga nyond wip Mian mp Tv Pub 


Wisdom that is hidden from humankind, knowledge and insightful medi- 
tation (hidden) from the sons of man, fount of justice and well of strength 
and spring of glory (hidden) from the essence of flesh. 

To those whom God has chosen, he gave them as an eternal possession, 
and he made them share in the lot of the Holy Ones. And with the sons 
of heaven he united their assembly for a joint council and the foundation 
of a holy structure, for an eternal planting throughout all ages to come. 

1QS 1:6-9 


(ytyTt’). Moreover, 105 8:8 (par 408 6:2; 4Qs° 2:16) unmistakably quotes Isa 28:16 and 
places the two verbs side by side (DMIPNN WIN 921 MANIT WIYT d3), as if to explain 
one with the other. Cf. Kister, “Some Observations,” 161-62. 

67 OS 11:8. 

68 Compare 1QH? 8:14 (NNNNA VIR MPN) and 17:26 (VR W7 1371292). Note that accord- 
ing to Qimron (Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:67, 106) fragment 12 of 1QH? is not to be situated in 
column 8. For the usage of the verb NNA in relation to light, note also the striking formula- 
tion: 5173 TNA ANNA Pan DVI (4Q440 11). 

69 1QS 2:3. Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 68; Bilhah Nitzan, Qumran Prayer and Religious Poetry, 
STDJ 12 (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 145-71. 

70 1084:2. 
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The knowledge of which the poem speaks is not accessible to human- 
ity. Immediately following this passage, the poet admits that he is himself a 
“wicked man, an essence of unjust flesh” (iy wa non gz OTN ol" So 
how is it possible that such insights have been revealed to him? John Collins 
proposes that the hymn reflects the ideal of personal transformation: the 
sage has been elevated from the base level of ordinary human beings and has 
acquired angelic status.’ But despite the experience of elevation, the recipient 
of revelation is still human. The sage is still capable of transgression and evil 
deeds. But he expects that when he stumbles “because of the iniquity of flesh” 
(awa mp2), then God will judge him with mercy Dos 11:12-13). He expects to 
be cleansed from evil: “Through his justice he will purify me from the impu- 
rity of humankind and from the sin of human beings” (ron mmm 19 
DIX 22 Nom WI). In this sense, the transformation is only provisional 
and dependent on perpetual processes of repentance and purification.”* But 
it already allows the sage to participate in the experience of heavenly wisdom 
that is the share of the angels. 

The revelation is described in terms of knowledge (opp Domm NYT; MWIN), 
but also as a heavenly source (713 pyn OY 723 TIP APTY npn). These have 
been given for an eternal possession to the chosen ones whom, because of 
this gift, share in the “lot of the holy ones” (owiTp 5713). The fellowship of 
their community with the “sons of heaven” (Dnw 713) refers to liturgical com- 
munion with the angels. The Hodayot repeatedly describe the experience of 
being elevated to great heights and participating in the heavenly praise of the 
holy ones 75 The terminology used in this context is similar to that of the final 
hymn of the Serek in which praise is characterized as knowledge and the 


71 OS 11:9. 

72 John]. Collins, “The Nature and Aims of the Sect Known from the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in 
Flores Florentino: Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Early Jewish Studies in Honour of Florentino 
Garcia Martinez, ed. A. Hilhorst, E. Puech and E. J. C. Tigchelaar, JSJSup 122 (Leiden: Brill, 
2007), 31-52 (48-50); idem, Scriptures and Sectarianism, 204-8. 

73 108 1114-15 par 408) 2. 

74 ` Kister, “Body and Purification from Evil”, 177-81; Newsom, Spirit within Me, 85-96; Najman, 
“Conceptualizing Wilderness.” 

75 On this theme, see Esther G. Chazon, “Human and Angelic Prayer in Light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” in Liturgical Perspectives: Prayer and Poetry in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. 
E. G. Chazon, stDJ 48 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 35-47; eadem, “Liturgical Communion with 
the Angels at Qumran,” in Falk, Garcia Martinez and Schuller, Sapiential, Liturgical and 
Poetical Texts, 3-17; Weinfeld, “Heavenly Praise”; Björn Frennesson, “In a Common Rejoic- 
ing”: Liturgical Communion with Angels in Qumran (Uppsala: S. Academiae Ubsaliensis, 
1999); Michael R. Jost, Engelgemeinschaft im irdischen Gottesdienst: Studien zu Texten aus 
Qumran und dem Neuen Testament, WUNT 2.505 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2019). 
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position among the angels is called a “lot” (5113). Compare for example: “And 
you have cast for man an eternal lot (Ga 5713) with the spirits of knowledge 
(nyt mint), in order to praise your name in joint singing (A TN°2).””6 

The heavenly wisdom that is given to the chosen ones for an eternal posses- 
sion is directly related to angelic prayer.” Significantly, the Hodayot assume 
that human beings cannot join the ranks of the angels if they have not been 
purified from transgressions. The poet gives thanks to God for being cleansed: 
“For the sake of your glory you have purified humankind from transgression 
(ywan WIN ANNY), so that they may sanctify themselves for you from all 
impure abominations (nn Mayin Dian 72) wTpnn») and from unfaithful guilt, 
so that they may be united with your true children and in a lot with your holy 
ones (On oy 979112).”78 The Hodayot claim that the righteous have been 
purified and merit heavenly knowledge, but at the same time they acknowl- 
edge that this purification is not definitive and that the chosen ones are still 
capable of evil. This contradiction partly explains the remarkable tension 
between self-loathing and exultation that characterizes the Hodayot.”9 

The Serek describes the revelation of heavenly mysteries in terms of illumi- 
nation. The mind of the sage has been enlightened through divine knowledge. 
In Instruction, the mebin is constantly admonished to examine the raz nihyeh. 
Although the revelation of this mystery is described with an aural metaphor, 
“He has uncovered your ear” (n31M8 753), Instruction also seems to associate 
heavenly knowledge with light. The following quotation is significant: 


Dox To. Jywpral Jansa amna Jam Ga Ra xn 


Do they not walk in eternal light? [ |] glory and great splendour is with 
them[ ]inthe firmamentsof[ |the council of the gods ... 
40418 69 ii 14-15 


The passage describes the “sons of heaven” (D’nw 12) who have eternal life 
and never become tired of their activities. They are said to “walk in eternal 
light” and to be accompanied by “glory and great splendour.” The passage is 
connected to 4Q418 55 8-12 in which the “holy angels” (ëm voan) are said 


76 ` 1QH411:23-24: 039 TMI nanw Dez NYT min DY Gap enz werd Dam. CA. 1Q pa 14:16; 
19:14-15. 

77 Cf. Philip S. Alexander, The Mystical Texts (London: T&T Clark, 2006), 106-7. 

78 1QH1923-14: DAWNI AT MIIN an aa wipnad pwan WIN ANIV TIT 19d 
"nr oy San TOARN 22 py trend Syn. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:88. Cf. 1H? 8:30; 
9:22-23; 15:32-34- 

79 Cf. Newsom, Spirit within Me, 143-69; Najman, “Conceptualizing Wilderness.” 
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to “chase after all the roots of understanding” (7V2 www 913 TNX 1577). The 
angels differ from one another with regard to knowledge: 


ta aay dow ad. ayn WR wap ony. 


According to their knowledge they are glorious, one more than the other. 
And according to his wisdom his splendour is great. 
4Q418 55 10 


The level of knowledge of each angel determines to what extent they “are glo- 
rious” (1722) and in what measure their “splendour is great” (1177 nav). This 
implies that the phrase “glory and great splendour” (377 2191 7123) in 4Q418 69 
ii is likewise associated with knowledge. The statement that the sons of heaven 
“walk in eternal light” (Dm Gap 7183) seems to express the notion that the 
angels are truly knowledgeable. 

In the present context the nouns kavöd and hadar may have the connota- 
tion of light, and the statement that one angel is more glorious and splendor- 
ous than the other may allude to the fact that the luminaries differ in their 
radiance. First, it must be noted that the combination of the words kävöd, 
hadar and ôr ‘lam is not incidental. TST announces that those who walk in 
the spirit of truth will be rewarded a “crown of glory with a garment of splen- 
dour in eternal light” (amy Ra ITA NIN Dy 7129 3180 Likewise, the 
Hodayot in a broken context contain the phrase “in your glorious splendour 
for eternal light” (0519 7x5 7223 7772).8! Thus, the association of kavéd and 
hadar with heavenly light is more widespread. The notion that one heavenly 
being is more honourable or glorious than the other (nyan 1712’) has an inter- 
esting parallel in the Similitudes of Enoch (1 Enoch 37-71). In a vision, Enoch 
learns astronomical secrets, which include the following: “And I saw the store- 
houses of the sun and the moon, from which they emerge and to which they 
return, and their glorious return, and how the one is more praiseworthy than 
the other, and their splendid course.’®? The sun is more praiseworthy than the 
moon, apparently because the sun gives more light.®? Similarly, the statement 


80 108 4:7-8. 

81 1QH? 20:18. 

82 1En 4:5. Translation by George W. E. Nickelsburg and James C. VanderKam, 1 Enoch: A New 
Translation (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2004), 56. Cf. Bakker, “Praise of the Luminaries.” 

83 This idea is stated even more clearly in 1 Corinthians. In this letter Paul responds to the 
question with what kind of body the dead will be resurrected (1 Cor 15:35). In this con- 
text he makes a distinction between “heavenly bodies” (cwpata eroupavır) and “earthly 
bodies” (owuara Eniyeın) and poses that the two categories have a different kind of 
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“according to their knowledge they are glorious, one more than the other” 
(nya WN 1722 DT 5) in Instruction may signify that the angels who are 
continually chasing after wisdom and are associated with the movements 
of the luminaries differ in their radiance. This implies a direct connection 
between knowledge and light. 

How should the knowledge of the angels be imagined? It may be recalled 
that Instruction contrasts human wisdom and heavenly wisdom. Whereas 
the “understanding of flesh” regards the world from a human perspective, the 
mysteries of God reflect a celestial perspective that oversees creation and his- 
tory in its entirety. This fundamental distinction may suggest that heavenly 
knowledge cannot be compared to anything that human beings normally 
regard as wisdom or knowledge. It may reflect an entirely different dimension. 
Instruction possibly shares the notion expressed in the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice that angelic knowledge and angelic prayer are identical.8* Scholars 
have drawn attention to the remarkable fact that although the Sabbath Songs 
constantly invoke the angels to praise God and describe their celestial wor- 
ship, the hymns do not cite the words by which the angels give praise.85 One 


“glory” (éka). Indeed, even the heavenly bodies are distinguished in their glory: Zu 
SdEa Alov, xai Any SdEa ceAyvys, xai HAAN Ska dotépwv- darnp yàp dotépos dapkpei ev 
Sókn. D Cor 15:41). The term “glory” (8680) refers here to light. Cf. Hans Conzelmann, Der 
erste Brief an die Korinther (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1969), 335. Paul states 
that the sun and the moon differ in glory, just like the Book of Parables. But he adds that 
the stars also differ in glory: some stars give more light and are more visible than oth- 
ers. Note the striking comparison drawn by Kister (“First Adam’ and ‘Second Adam’ in 
1 Cor 15:45-49 in the Light of Midrashic Exegesis and Hebrew Usage,” in The New Testament 
and Rabbinic Literature, ed. R. Bieringer et al., JSJSup 122 [Leiden: Brill, 2007], 351-65 [359 
n. 26]) between the passage in 1 Cor 15 and Sifre Deut 47. Sifre Deut refers to the eschato- 
logical transformation of the righteous into luminaries and gives the following comment: 
“As the light of every star is different from the light of the other stars, so are the righteous” 
(translation by Kister, ibid.). 

84 See in particular 4Q403 1 i 36-37 par 4Q404 4 205; 4Q405 4-5 5. This passage describes 
the chanting (M19) and meditation (747) of the angels who are called “eternal chanters” 
(TYNN), “those who meditate on knowledge” (NYT 7317) and “spirits of understanding” 
(pany). Cf. Judith H. Newman, “Priestly Prophets at Qumran: Summoning Sinai through 
the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice,’ in The Significance of Sinai: Traditions about Divine 
Revelation in Judaism and Christianity, ed. G. J. Brooke, H. Najman and L. T. Stuckenbruck, 
TBN 12 (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 29-72 (50-61). For a thorough textual and literary analysis of 
this passage, see Noam Mizrahi, “The Cycle of Summons: A Hymn from the Seventh Song 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice (40403 1 i 31-40),’ DSD 22 (2015): 43-67. Note also the parallel- 
ism of NTIN and NYT in 4Q403 1139. Compare the remarks of Alexander (Mystical Texts, 
106-7) who draws attention to the intellectual terminology that is used to describe mysti- 
cal experience in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice and other Qumran texts. 

85  Chazon, “Human and Angelic Prayer,” 41-42; Alexander, Mystical Texts, 13-14. 
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possible reason is that the angels do not pray in a language that is similar to 
human language. This may be deduced from the following passage that con- 
trasts human and angelic praise: “What is the offering of our tongues of dust 
among the knowledge of the deities” (OX nyta way pw» nann nn).86 The 
passage not only claims that earthly praise is inferior, it also implies that the 
knowledge by which the angels bless the Creator is not uttered in a form that 
resembles human prayer. Perhaps angelic prayer can be compared to the radi- 
ance of luminaries.87 After all, their dwelling is in the heavens, and heavenly 
light is of a different nature than earthly light, since the “sevenfold light” 
(DNYIW IR), or the “pure-light” (n), that shines in heaven surpasses the 
distinction between light and darkness, which govern day and night on earth 
and mark the progression of time.88 


4 Conclusion 


The dynamics of revelation correspond to the duality of human existence: on 
the one hand humans are created like heavenly beings, but on the other, they 
are fleshly beings, susceptible to evil influences and with a limited capacity 
for knowledge. This situation explains the tension between human wisdom 
and heavenly knowledge. Whereas the former cannot transcend the particular 
interests of human beings, the latter perceives history from an external van- 
tage point and sub specie aeternitatis. The higher knowledge to which the sage 
aspires does not have the shape of human discourse but consists in the knowl- 
edge of angels and is identical with their prayer and their song, and perhaps 
their light. To attain such insights, humans need to overcome their physical 
limitations and meditate on the Torah and its hidden meaning continually. 
This involves a process of transformation and the ability to participate in heav- 
enly choirs. Angelic prayer is related to the separation of light and darkness, as 
we learn from the Hymn to the Creator: “Separating light from deep darkness, 
he prepared dawn with the knowledge of his mind” (129 nyta pan anw), which 


86 Carol Newsom, “Shirot Olat Hashabbat,’ in Qumran Cave 4. vI: Poetical and Liturgical 
Texts, Part 1, ed. E. Eshel et al., DJD u (Oxford: Clarendon, 1998), 173-401 (187-88). 

87 See e.g., Ps 19:2-3: "bn Tax yew ord Dr pan Tan PT wy dx TaD DDN DAWN 
Gan omg do DAT PRI AR pr nyt min a>. Cf Dan 12:3 (Int eA Denn 
yp an); 1 En 104:2. 

88 See the incisive and illuminating discussion of fragment 4Q392 1 and the concept of 
heavenly light and DINIIN, by Menahem Kister, “4Q392 1 and the Conception of Light in 
Qumran ‘Dualism,” Meghillot 3 (2005): 125-42. 
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is answered by the joyful song of the angels and the morning stars.89 The ten- 


sion between light and darkness creates an opportunity for humans to grasp 
this divine knowledge and to consider the raz nihyeh, the secret of time. 


89 us 26:1-12. Cf. Job 38:7. 


CHAPTER 5 


Raz Nihyeh 


The sage aspires to participate in heavenly knowledge and angelic song. This 
leads to an understanding of the contrast of light and darkness, their alter- 
nation, and the anticipation of a new dawn. Thus, the enlightenment of the 
sage’s mind results in a renewed awareness and comprehension of time. The 
phrase raz nihyeh draws together a variety of teachings into a single concept. 
In this final chapter, I will reflect on the climax of sapiential thinking in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls which consists of a meditation on light, on time, and on the 
differentiation of good and evil in the course of history. The goal of wisdom is 
to understand the deep structures behind the sequence of light and darkness, 
both on a cosmic and historical level, and also to grasp the abstract, underlying 
principles. This conglomerate of reflections and insights is held together by the 
central concept of raz nihyeh, which can be paraphrased as “the secret of time.” 


1 Turning to the Past 


In trying to explain this enigmatic concept, scholars have noted that raz nihyeh 
pertains to things that are to come, events that will happen in the future.! This 
is indeed an important aspect and wisdom in the scrolls is closely tied to expec- 
tations for the future. But we would miss the distinctive character of the pur- 
suit of heavenly knowledge if we did not acknowledge that it is simultaneously 
oriented in the opposite direction: wisdom is about understanding the past.” 
But why and how is the past significant for wisdom? Many texts from Qumran 
emphasize the fundamental importance of discernment between good and 
evil.3 Instruction even regards this as a precondition for meditation on heav- 
enly knowledge.* But one can only gain understanding of good and evil by 
looking at the past, by trying to understand the motivations and consequences 
of past deeds, as well as their context or underlying temporal structure. 


1 Harrington, Wisdom Texts, 48-49; Collins, “Wisdom Reconsidered,” 272-73; Kister, “Wisdom 
Literature,” 31-32; Goff, 4QInstruction, 14. 
Cf. Kister, “Wisdom Literature,” 32-34. 
1QS 4:26; 4Q300 3 2; 4Q417 118; 4Q417 1118 par 4Q418 43, 44, 45 113-14; 4Q418 2+24-c 7; 4Q422 
110; 4Q423 1-217. 

4 4Q417 1117-18 par 4Q418 43, 44, 45 113-14. 
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Nowhere is this retrospective orientation of wisdom articulated more clearly 
than in chapter 9 of the book of Daniel. The chapter places Daniel in the first 
year of the reign of the fictitious king Darius, son of Ahashuerus, and appears 
to situate the narrative after the fall of Babylon, but before the rebuilding of 
the Temple (i.e., in the late 6th century BCE).? Daniel studies the scrolls (nva 
09902) and tries to understand Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning the number 
of years that the desolation of Jerusalem will last. He begins to offer a prayer 
of supplication in mourning, and he confesses the transgressions of his own 
generation and of his ancestors. Daniel reviews history and recounts how 
despite the warnings of the prophets his people did not turn from their evil 
deeds and their rebellion. His prayer draws insights from the books that reveal 
“the curse and the oath that is written in the law of Moses” (Wx Ayawm ANA 
nwn nina nan)? and “this entire calamity” (nstn nyan 93)? over which God 
kept watch and brought it upon his people (Why nwa Ayan Sy mm Tpwn).8 
Daniel mourns and confesses and beseeches God to withdraw his anger from 
Jerusalem. Then, at a specific liturgical moment, the time of the evening sac- 
rifice (ap nnn ny3),° the angel Gabriel appears to him. Daniele efforts in 
studying the books and his prayers of confession are rewarded with the gift of 
wisdom and insight (Ara rawnd ony’ Any). 

The wisdom that the angel transmits to Daniel consists of insight into time 
and its hidden structures. Gabriel explains that the seventy years of desolation 
that were assigned according to Jeremiah were in fact seventy weeks of years 
(i.e., 7 x 70 = 490 years)." According to the underlying temporal structure, cal- 
culated on the basis of the number seven, the angel then offers Daniel insight 


5 Attempts to identify “Darius son of Ahasuerus, of Median descent” (Dan 9:1), who is 

probably the same as “Darius the Mede” (Dan 6:1; 11:1), with an historical figure attested 

in other sources have been unsuccessful. Cf. Collins, Daniel, 348. Carol Newsom sug- 

gests (Carol A. Newsom with Brennan W. Breed, Daniel: A Commentary [Louisville, KY: 

Westminster John Know Press, 2014], 191-92, 289) that the narrative of Daniel 6 originally 

circulated as an independent story that was told about the Persian king Darius the Great 

(522-486 BCE), son of Hytaspes, but that he was turned into a Median king because of 

the prophetic traditions that the Medes would overthrow Babylon and the four kingdoms 

scheme of Daniel 2 (Babylon, Media, Persia, Greece). Cf. Michael Segal, Dreams, Riddles 

and Visions: Textual, Contextual, and Intertextual Approaches to the Book of Daniel (Berlin: 

de Gruyter, 2016), 159-62. 

Dan 9:11. 

Dan 9:13. Cf. Jer 16:10; 19:15; 32:23; 32:42; 35:17; 36:31; 44:2. 

Dan 9:14; cf. Jer 1:12, 44:27. 

Dan 9:21. 

10 Dan 9:22. On confessional prayers and the role of Jeremianic traditions in Daniel and 
Baruch, see Newman, Before the Bible, 53-74. 

11 Dan 9:24. 
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into future events.!? These include the calamities of the second century BCE 
that coincide with the time in which the text was composed, but Daniels 
prophecy extends further into the future and predicts the downfall of the for- 
eign aggressor. Daniel’s quest for wisdom begins with his efforts to compre- 
hend the history of his people. He turns to the past and tries to understand 
what went wrong. Why was the temple destroyed? Why did his ancestors break 
the covenant and transgress the divine laws given by the prophets, and why did 
they not give heed to their warnings? Daniel tries to discern between good and 
evil in the history of Israel and meditates on his forefathers’ deeds and their 
consequences. But the knowledge that is revealed to him pertains to the deep 
structures of time, the turning points of history and the time of the end. 

The book of Daniel is written centuries after the time in which the story of 
Daniel is situated and yet prophesies concerning the period of its composi- 
tion in the second century. As Hindy Najman demonstrates, pseudepigraphy 
is a literary technique that allows for a dynamic play with temporality, moving 
forward and backward, which she describes as the collapsing of time.!? Thus, 
4 Ezra is composed after the destruction of the Second Temple by the Romans 
but transports itself back in time to the Babylonian exile. The imagined past 
serves as a guide towards an alternatively construed future and a renewed 
present (a “reboot”).!* In this construction, pseudepigraphy is employed as a 
literary technique to write history anew, from a situation of destruction and 
despair towards a future that is made possible in the light of renewed and radi- 
cal hope.!? The books of Daniel and 4 Ezra employ figures from the history of 
Israel that are situated several centuries before the composition of these works. 
But other works transport themselves further back in time and are attributed 
to Moses, or the patriarchs, or even in the very remote past, before the great 


12 Collins, Daniel, 352-58; Newsom, Daniel, 299-303. Cf. Devorah Dimant, “The Seventy 
Weeks Chronology (Dan 9:24-27) in the Light of the New Qumran Texts,’ in The Book of 
Daniel in the Light of New Findings, ed. A. S. van der Woude, BETL 106 (Leuven: Peeters, 
1993), 58-76 (61). 

13 Cf. Najman, Losing the Temple, 33-47, 123-54. On pseudepigraphy as literary technique, see 
further Najman, Seconding Sinai, 1-40; Najman and Peirano Garrison, “Pseudepigraphy as 
an Interpretive Construct.” 

14 Najman, Losing the Temple, 16-20. 

15 Najman analyses the response of Jewish communities to the first and second destruction 
of the Temple in Jerusalem (Losing the Temple, 1-25, 123-54), building on the work of the 
philosopher Jonathan Lear who developed the concept of radical hope to address the 
question how it is possible to have hope in the future when the basic conditions for what 
makes life meaningful have collapsed or been destroyed. Lear describes the response of 
the Crow Indians to their decimation and exile and examines how a new future could be 
imagined and hoped for by reassembling elements from traditions of the past. 
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flood, such as the books of Enoch. What can be gained from reflecting on and 
reopening the deep past, “the days of old” (Gap nim) and “the years long past” 
(MT TT miw)?! 

The sage contemplates ancient history to understand the mysteries of 
divine intervention. By studying “ancient things” (nnp) the student of wis- 
dom learns about the deeds of God in past ages. This intention is expressed in 
a fragment from the Barki Nafshi hymns: “to give knowledge to the wise, that 
the upright ones may increase learning, to consider your great deeds that you 
have done in years of old (07) mu) and in the years long past (3171 mt iw)?! 
The goal of wisdom is to understand the miraculous deeds of God through 
which the righteous were saved and the wicked were punished. This long-term 
perspective makes it possible to acquire insight into human circumstances and 
to understand the different paths that people have chosen and where they end 
up. Meditation on the past creates a foundation for hope in the future, because 
the righteous can expect heavenly powers to intervene on their behalf just as 
they did in the ancient days. 

The fragmentary text Mysteries speaks about false sages who neglect true 
wisdom and have instead pursued “mysteries of transgression” (ywa vm, Their 
lack of knowledge and insight into the course of history will result in their 
destruction: 


mnann 895 Dm aa wr RDI 
main man 85 DE andy NID IWR AN wt NDI 


But they did not know the secret of time, and the ancient things they 
have not considered. 

They did not know what will come upon them, and they have not saved 
themselves from the secret of time. 


1Q27 1 i 3-4 par 4Q300 3 3-4 


16 Deut 32:7. For a thorough study of the use of the word Gan in biblical Hebrew, see Ernst 
Jenni, “Das Wort ‘olam im Alten Testament,’ ZAW 64 (1952): 197-248; and (part 2), idem, 
“Das Wort ‘lam im Alten Testament,” ZAW 65 (1953): 1-35. 

17 Ww OTP wa DI "EIN DEN ann npd wor ow nyT onaNd nnd 
"mm (4Q436 1a+b i 2-3). Cf. 4Q.418 148 ii 6: Pm NPI; 4Q417 113 par 4Q418 43-4512: 
OTP Pwyn om WAI MA VAN (reconstruction by Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:148). Cf. 
Kister, “Wisdom Literature,” 32-34. 
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These false sages are not aware of divine retribution because they have not 
considered the “ancient things” (nY1nTp).'® This could refer to the acts of cre- 
ation, the plagues in Egypt and the exodus, or perhaps the transgressions of the 
kings of Israel and Judah and the retribution that followed. In any case, knowl- 
edge concerning the secret of time is to be obtained from careful consideration 
of the past, and apparently there is a direct relation to what will happen in the 
near future. The false sages are not aware of the divine mysteries and do not 
know what will come upon them.!? The secret of time involves a total revolu- 
tion of the current reality in which injustice will forever disappear, as darkness 
disappears by the advent of light, or like smoke that vanishes.° 

The true sage considers the ancient things, and this involves contemplation 
of the generations of humanity (man), Of course, one book of the Pentateuch 
is of particular significance here: the book of Genesis, which includes “the 
book of the generations of humankind” (07% map 1d) and many lists of 
töladöt.?! The ancient histories offer insight into the nature of human beings, 
the various tribes and their offspring, and how most of humanity has acted 
wickedly and has been punished accordingly. In Instruction, the mebin is told 
to carefully study these histories: 


Yawn pan ını ınwpa nmipai| Joa nam pg nTn np ma ma van 
PPW wur 


18 See the discussion of Kister, “Wisdom Literature,’ 32-34. Kister shows (ibid., 32) that the 
passage makes use of Isaiah 43:18-19: NWY an WANN IX Dap NUDE NIN ON 
"mc NDN DD any AWT “Do not remember the former things, or consider the 
things of old (NINTP). I am about to do a new thing; now it springs forth, do you not 
perceive it?” 

19 There is a striking correspondence in Wisdom 2:22, where the wicked are unaware of 
divine retribution: xai odx Eyvwoav puothpia eod oddE VWofëu Aargau balömTog OvdE Expı- 
vav yepas puxav àuwpwy, “and they did not know divine mysteries nor hoped for the wages 
of holiness nor recognized the reward for blameless souls.” Cf. Collins, “Mysteries of God.” 
Note also the following passage that emphasizes Wisdom’s knowledge of “ancient things,” 
of future events, and of the structures of time: ci Sé xai moAureiplav nobet e, oldev tà Apxalaı 
vol tà nEMovra cixdčer Extotatar ctpopac Adywv xal Abceız alvıyudrwv, anpeia xal tépata 
npoyıywareı xai exBacets xalpav xat xpovwv, “And if anyone longs for wide experience, she 
knows the things of old, and infers the things that are about to come; she understands 
twists of words and the solutions of riddles; she has foreknowledge of signs and wonders 
and of the completion of times and periods” (Wis 8:8). 

20 1Q271i5-8 par 4Q300 3 4-6. Kister demonstrates (“Wisdom Literature,” 35-43) that the 
eschatological description of Mysteries has interesting parallels in the Testament of Levi, 
4Qa215a and prayers related to the Rosh Hashanah liturgy. 

21 Gen 51. See: Gen 6:9; 10:1, 32; 11:10, 27; 25:12, 13, 19; 36:1, 9; 37:2. Note that in each case the 
Septuagint translates DTD as yéveotc. 
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Consider the secret of time and understand the generations of human- 
kind and see all ... and the assignment of his deed. And then you will 
understand the judgment of humanity and the weight ... 

4Q418 77 2-3 par 4Q416 7 1-2 


The sage is told to study the ancient books and acquire insight into the töladöt. 
The mebin will then understand the judgment of human beings (oun vawn) 
and the balanced measurements of heavenly justice that are concealed in 
these books 22 This requires careful study of the hidden meaning of these texts, 
because when reading Genesis and other ancient books, it is not always clear 
how wicked deeds are punished and how the righteous receive their reward. 
Perhaps Instruction alludes to the kind of meditation and textual study we 
encounter in the book of Jubilees (4:29-30), when it explains that God has 
actually given Adam his deserved punishment for eating the apple: “on the 
day you eat from it you shall surely die” (Gen 2:17). Adam died at the age of 930 
and Jubilees infers from Psalms 90:4 that a thousand years are like one day in 
the eyes God 22 Meditation on the hidden meaning of the ancient books there- 
fore teaches how divine justice is at work even when this is not immediately 
apparent. 

Studying the ancient things and considering the generations of old makes 
it possible to learn about good and evil, and to understand “the ways of truth” 
(NNN 7277) and the “roots of injustice” (am sm 29 To discern between good 
and evil requires the understanding that these are not merely dependent on 
the moral choices of individuals. Rather, truth and injustice are hidden prin- 
ciples that exert influence throughout history. The treatise in 1Qs 3-4 imagines 
these two principles as spirits. The maskil offers instruction to the community 
and explains the scriptures in order for the students to understand how the 
spirits of truth and injustice (Hy NAKA Minn) have ruled over humanity from 


22 Yehoshua Amir describes how the Wisdom of Solomon develops a similar reflection on 
the system of divine retribution that is at work both in the present world and in the bibli- 
cal accounts of ancient history (“Measure for Measure in Talmudic Literature and in the 
Wisdom of Solomon,” in Justice and Righteousness: Biblical Themes and Their Influence, 
ed. H. Graf Reventlow and Y. Hoffman [Sheffield: Jsor Press, 1992], 29-46). On the ter- 
minology of measurement and balance in the broader context of sapiential reflection on 
cosmic and social order, see Kister, “Physical and Metaphysical Measurements”; and Asaf 
Gayer, “Measurements of Wisdom: The Measuring and Weighing Motif in the Wisdom 
Composition Instruction, and in Second Temple Literature” (PhD diss., University of 
Haifa, 2021). 

23 Kugel, Traditions, 94-95; James C. VanderKam, Jubilees (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
2018), 264-66. 

24 4Q416 2 iii 14 par 4Q418 9+9a-c 15. 
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the earliest generations of prediluvian times until their offspring in the present 
and in the future: 


Drum on Du wrx a do man mx 2 D nn bn pand Sawnd 
paw up oy omy Frën ona omwynd onmimxa 


For the maskil to give understanding and to teach all the sons of light 
about all the generations of the sons of man concerning all the kinds of 
their spirits in their signs according to their deeds in their generations 
and concerning the visitation of their calamities and the times of their 
punishment. 

1QS 3:13-15 


The Two Spirits Treatise explains that all human behaviour is caused by the 
two opposite principles of truth and injustice that originate in light and dark- 
ness respectively. In fact, God has created these two spirits and has set them 
as a foundation for all human actions (awyn D TO np) 78 Humanity 
has been divided into two camps, of which one is ruled by darkness and the 
other by light, although the second camp also suffers the influence of dark- 
ness. The Treatise explains that humanity has been ruled by these spirits from 
the moment of its creation, and that throughout their generations (on17179) 
human beings inherit their position in either of the two divisions.*® Such is 
the situation of humanity for all eternal periods (Ga zg 2) until the final 
period (pg pp).2” Then God will purify humanity and drive out every spirit 
of injustice. 

Just like fragment 4Q418 77, the Treatise of the Two Spirits reflects a deep 
meditation on ancient things (nrnntp) and the generations of humanity 
(wx 22 12 map 28 Its explanation of the human condition begins with the 


25 OS 3:25. 

26 108415. 

27 108 416-17. 

28  Gerschom Scholem first suggested the translation “nature” for man (“7701 OD MMN 
TODD, in IPNA WANA PIP X08 10, ed. M. D. Cassuto, J. Klausner and J. Gutmann 
[ Jerusalem: Mossad Harav Kook, 1953], 459-95 [77-79 ]), based on a parallel development 
in Latin for natura (from nasci) and for Greek pücıs (from pbw). Cf. Tigchelaar, To Increase 
Learning, 196; Mladen Popovic, Reading the Human Body: Physiognomics and Astrology in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and Hellenistic-Early Roman Period Judaism, STDJ 67 (Leiden: Brill, 
2007), 180 n. 29; Jonathan Ben-Dov, “Ideals of Science: The Infrastructure of Scientific 
Activity in Apocalyptic Literature and in the Yahad,” in Ancient Jewish Sciences and the 
History of Knowledge in Second Temple Literature, ed. J. Ben-Dov and S. L. Sanders (New 
York, NY: New York University Press, 2014), 109-52 (120). Kister points out (“Physical 
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creation of humans for dominion over the earth (1Qs 3:17-18) and it concludes 
with the eschatological purification of humanity (4:18-23). The Treatise refers 
to the deeds of each generation (om OFwyn) and thereby implies the his- 
tory of all generations, both before and after the flood, both before and after 
Abraham. The temptations, transgressions and punishments of the patriarchs 
and their righteous descendants took place under the influence of the hostil- 
ity of the prince of darkness (innvwn nownna).29 But the God of Israel and 
his angel of truth came to their support (3:24-25). Some scholars have inter- 
preted the Treatise of the Two Spirits as the pinnacle of sectarian teaching, 
explaining the position of the community as the sons of light over against 
all the others, who are sons of darkness.3° The Serek obviously understands 
the yahad to belong to the sons of light (108 1:9, 2:16). However, it is also clear 
that the Treatise does not only speak about the current reality but oversees all 
periods of history and all generations of humanity from the beginning until 
the end. This cannot be reduced to a narrow, sectarian perspective, but rather, 
like Daniel and Instruction, the Treatise strives for discernment between good 
and evil through a meditation on ancient history. By turning to the past, the 
Treatise of the Two Spirits uncovers hidden structures of time and anticipates 
a new future in which the opposition of light and darkness is overcome. 

The division of history into periods is fundamental for understanding the 
secret of time. The fragments of Mysteries and Instruction do not preserve 


and Metaphysical Measurements,’ 170-1, n. 71) that this usage may fit some occurrences 
in medieval Hebrew literature but not in Second Temple writings. The occurrences of 
MITHID in 19s 329 (HART MITAN and Dap Dan and in 415 (2 99 nin TONI 
WN) hardly make sense with the translation “nature.” 

29 Therole of the angels of darkness in the Two Spirits Treatise is very similar to the Prince of 
Mastema (or Prince Mastema, or Mastema) in the book of Jubilees. According to Jubilees, 
God “made spirits rule over all nations in order to lead them astray from following him,” 
but the spirits do not rule over Israel because God alone is their ruler (Jub 15:30-32). 
Nonetheless, Mastema attacks and tries to damage the chosen seed; Abraham with the 
binding of Isaac (Jub 17:16), Moses on his way back from Midian (Jub 48:2), and the peo- 
ple of Israel during the plagues and the flight from Egypt (Jub 48:9, 12). Cf. VanderKam, 
Jubilees, 50-53; idem, “Mastema in the Qumran Literature and the Book of Jubilees,” 
in Sibyls, Scriptures, and Scrolls: John Collins at Seventy, ed. J. Baden, H. Najman and 
E. Tigchelaar, JSJSup 175 (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 1346-60. Compare also 4QDf 4 ii 6-7 par 
4Q° 6 ii 17-18 par CD 16:4-5 (MD? nwın NIIN bx awd wai dy WRI oP IWR DV 
PIT WX OP? OX Tna nnvwvnn TRON); and see Kister, “Demons, Theology and 
Abraham's Covenant.” 

30 For critical discussions, see Jean Duhaime, “Dualism,” EDSS, 1:215-20; Hempel, “Teaching 
on the Two Spirits”; and Mladen Popović, “Light and Darkness in the Treatise on the Two 
Spirits (Dos 111 13-Iv 16) and in 4Q186, in Xeravits, Dualism in Qumran, 148-65. Note that 
several scholars have interpreted the Treatise as a pre-sectarian work that later became 
important for the sect. But on the problems with this hypothesis, see page 25-27. 
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elaborate descriptions of the periods of history, but they allude to them at 
various moments. According to Mysteries, the secret of time guarantees the 
destruction of false sages and the future disappearance of evil, which will take 
place “at the closing of the birthtimes of injustice” (Ay “Toia 33072).3! This 
seems to imply a notion of periods and generations that are marked by evil. 
Relatedly, Instruction refers to the generations of humankind (078 man) in 
4Q418 77 and relates understanding of the secret of time to divine ordinations 
concerning the periods of history, which are described as “weight of periods” 
(Dë Spwn).32 Texts from the Second Temple period develop various forms 
and models of dividing history into periods and some compositions offer 
material that is particularly helpful for conceiving of the thought patterns that 
may underlie the concept of raz nihyeh.?? 

An important example occurs in the Epistle of Enoch, which testifies how 
the antediluvian sage learned about the temporal divisions from the words of 
the watchers and from the heavenly tablets. In a section of the Epistle known 
as the “Apocalypse of Weeks” (1 Enoch 93:1-10; gı:u-ı7) Enoch describes ten 
periods that are each divided into seven portions.?* The text summarizes the 
histories of the biblical books using allusive language.*> Enoch lives at the end 


31 1Q27115-7 par 4Q300 3 4-6. 

32  4Q418 77 4. Cf. 1QpHab 7:13; 1Q8 9:12; 4 Ezra 4:36-37. See Kister, “Physical and Metaphysical 
Measurements,” 155, 167, 171. The secret of time is also related to periods in 4Q418 123 ii 
2-4: AI D DAN MR Ox "1 TON WP... DLD RVI Ow RIID. 

33 On periodization in Second Temple writings, see: Jacob Licht, “Time and Eschatology in 
Apocalyptic Literature and in Qumran,’ sys 16 (1965): 173-82; Shani Tzoref, “Pesher and 
Periodization,’ DsD 18 (2011): 129-54; Michael E Stone, Ancient Judaism: New Visions 
and Views (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2011), 59-121; Devorah Dimant, “Time, Torah and 
Prophecy at Qumran,” in History, Ideology and Bible Interpretation, 301-14. 

34 Klaus Koch proposes that the ten periods of the Apocalypse of Weeks each have a 
timespan of exactly 490 years, i.e., ten jubilees (“Sabbatsstruktur der Geschichte: Die 
sogenannte Zehn-Wochen-Apokalypse [1 Hen 93 1-10 91 1-17] und das Ringen um die 
alttestamentlichen Chronologien im späten Israelitentum,’ zaw 95 [1983]: 403-30 
[414-20]). Devorah Dimant adopts the same calculation (“Seventy Weeks Chronology,” 
66-68, 70-71). However, Loren Stuckenbruck argues that it cannot be inferred from the 
Apocalypse of Weeks that the ten periods are of equal duration (“The Apocalypse of 
Weeks: Periodization and Tradition-Historical Context,’ in Four Kingdom Motifs before 
and beyond the Book of Daniel, ed. A. B. Perrin and L. T. Stuckenbruck, TBN 28 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2021), 81-95 [88]). 

35 The textual order as it has been transmitted in the Ethiopic manuscript tradition has been 
rearranged and the text of gı:1-ı7 was originally located in between 93:10 and 93:11. This 
is evident from the sequence of weeks 8-10 that continues in 91:11-17 and is also con- 
firmed by 4QEn8. Cf. Loren T. Stuckenbruck, 1 Enoch gı-ı08 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007), 
49-52. Stuckenbruck argues (ibid., 60-62) that the Apocalypse of Weeks was composed 
in the first third of the 2nd century BCE, since it alludes to the Book of the Watchers 
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of the first period and until his time there was righteousness on earth, but 
in the second period “deceit and violence will sprout” (pnns sonm spw) 
and there will be “the first end,” which alludes to the great flood, after which 
iniquity will again increase.?6 At the end of the third period “a man” will be 
chosen as “the plant of righteous judgment,” hinting at Abraham, who is left 
anonymous to emphasize that Enoch sees future events and does not yet know 
who Abraham is.?” The descriptions of the fourth and fifth period allude to 
the revelation of the Torah on mount Sinai and the construction of the first 
Temple 29 In the sixth period people will turn away from wisdom and at its 
completion the Temple will be destroyed, and the people scattered. The sev- 
enth period that Enoch foresees receives the most elaborate description and 
this appears to be the present time of the community that produced the text.39 
In this period the chosen ones will be elected, and they will receive “sevenfold 
wisdom,” and will “uproot the foundations of violence and the work of deceit” 
(Nu Tayi NONN wR PPY 7171).4° Periods eight through ten consist of res- 
toration, the punishment of oppressors and sinners, the building of an eternal 
Temple, and the judgment of the watchers of heaven, which is then followed 
by endless periods of everlasting righteousness in which sin never reappears. 
With this brief overview the Apocalypse of Weeks offers a meditation on 
ancient history while anticipating a future that presents a radical rupture with 
the present.*! The text considers the lineage of the righteous from prediluvian 
times to the present and uses plant metaphors to describe both the genera- 
tions of the chosen ones and the lineages of the wicked and the oppressors.*? 
Drawing on Najman’s analysis of the “collapsing of time” in the literary strategy 
of pseudepigraphic attribution, I want to emphasize that the Epistle of Enoch 


(composed no later than the 3rd century BCE) but makes no mention of the persecutions 
under Antiochus rv Epiphanes. 

36  4Q2121iii 25. Cf. 1 Enoch 93:4. 

37 Stuckenbruck, 7 Enoch 91-108, 99-100. 

38 ` Stuckenbruck, 7 Enoch 91-108, 57, 103-11. 

39 ` Stuckenbruck, ı Enoch 91-108, 56-57. 

A0  4Q212 1ivı4.Cf.ı Enoch on. 

41 On Eschatology and Time in the wider contexts of the books of 1 Enoch, see Loren Stock- 
enbruck, “Eschatology and Time in 1 Enoch,” in Apocalyptic Thinking in Early Judaism: 
Engaging with John Collins’ The Apocalyptic Imagination, ed. C. Wassen and S. W. Craw- 
ford, JSJSup 182 (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 160-80. See also Judith H. Newman, “Participatory 
Past.” 

42 On the use of plant metaphors in the Apocalypse of Weeks, see Stuckenbruck, 7 Enoch 
91-108, 76-79, 92-94, 100-2, 123-24, 128-30. On the wider usage of the phrase “eternal 
planting” in the scrolls, see Patrick Tiller, “The ‘Eternal Planting’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
DSD 4 (1997): 312-35. 
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transports itself back from the second century BCE all the way to the time 
before the flood when Enoch was taken up into heaven and peered into the 
future, thereby offering hope with an alternative vision that breaks the power 
of injustice that reigns in the present. The Apocalypse of Weeks turns to the 
remote past in an attempt to discern the origins of good and evil.*? This reflec- 
tion on the ancient past is presented in the form of a vision that explains the 
hidden temporal structures and how time is divided into distinct periods.** 

A similar consideration of the past lies embedded in the concept of raz 
nihyeh. Instruction admonishes the students of wisdom to consider the times 
of antiquity (DTP), to study everything that happened and to consider each 
and every deed 38 Day and night they need to study the secret of time in order 


43 Klaus Koch has argued (“History as a Battlefield of Two Antagonistic Powers in the 
Apocalypse of Weeks and in the Rule of the Community,’ in Enoch and Qumran 
Origins: New Light on a Forgotten Connection, ed. G. Boccaccini [Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2005], 185-99) that the opposition of the principles of truth and falsehood 
in the Apocalypse of Weeks was influenced by Persian dualism. Shaul Shaked cautions 
(‘Qumran and Iran: Further Considerations,” Israel Oriental Studies 2 [1972], 433-46 
[434]) that dualism is a rather universal phenomenon that is irrelevant to the question 
of Persian influence. On the more general issue of Iranian influence in Judaism, Shaked 
states (“Iranian Influence on Judaism: First Century B.C.E. to Second Century C.E., in 
The Cambridge History of Judaism, vol.1, ed. W. D. Davies and L. Finkelstein [Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984], 308-25 [309]): “It is possible to exclude as unlikely two 
extreme positions which have been adopted in the course of scholarly discussions around 
these problems. One of these emphatically denies the actual existence or possibility of 
Persian influence on Judaism as a factor affecting Jewish thought in the period under 
consideration (and even goes so far as to suggest exclusive influence in the opposite direc- 
tion); the other position is the one which would explain almost everything in the develop- 
ment of post-biblical Judaism as stemming directly from Iran.” Instead of these extreme 
positions, Shaked advocates a more dynamic model that considers various aspects, both 
internal and external. See, more recently, Albert de Jong, “Iranian Connections in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Oxford Handbook of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 479-500. Eibert Tigchelaar 
has argued (“Changing Truths: DOS and DWP as Core Concepts in the Second Temple 
Period,’ in Congress Volume Stellenbosch 2016, ed. L. C. Jonker, G. R. Kotzé and C. M. Maier, 
VTSup 177 [Leiden: Brill, 2017], 395-415) that it is not so much the notion of opposing 
principles but rather the semantic expansion of Aramaic NOW1P and Hebrew NNN in 
texts from the Hellenistic period that may be the result of interaction with the Persian 
concept of “truth.” Tigchelaar hypothesizes (ibid., 414) “a terminological trajectory from 
Avestan asa being replaced by Achaemenid rasta-/arsta-, rendered in Aramaic by WWP 
and gun, and finally to Hebrew NNN, as a calque of Aramaic NDWIp. 

44 Other texts from Qumran that perform a reflection on the past and divide time into peri- 
ods include the Damascus Document (CD 2:9-10 par 4QD? 2 ii 8-10), Pesher Habakkuk 
(aQpHab 7:1-14), and 4Q180 (esp. fragment 1). Cf. Devorah Dimant, “Exegesis and Time 
in the Pesharim from Qumran,” in History, Ideology and Bible Interpretation, 315-32; and 
eadem, “The Pesher on the Periods (4Q180) and 4Q181 Reconsidered,’ in ibid., 385-404. 

45  4Q41711 2-5 par 4Q418 43-45 i 1-4. 
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to know truth and iniquity (911 NAN yın 1N) "ru mna man "sin Dm) 29 The text 
continues with the following admonition: 


Ty DTPa ody up dnd ona oy oI a Dmwpn yT 
Drwpna Y9 210 PI YTN INI 


Know their deeds in all their ways and the appointments*’ of all periods 
of eternity and the appointment of eternity. And then you will discern 
between good and evil according to their deeds. 

4Q417 11 7-8 par 4Q418 43-45 15-6 


The study of wisdom requires an understanding of all the deeds that people 
have performed and the paths they have chosen, either in truth or injustice, 
from the days of old until the present. Moreover, the deeds and paths of 
human beings need to be understood in relation to the periods of history. Only 
by understanding the origins and foundations of human behaviour will the 
sage be able to discern between what is good and what is evil in their deeds.*® 
Turning to the past and considering the ancient things will lead to insight into 
the hidden structures of time and the alternation of light and darkness, which 
offers hope for a new future for those who hold fast to truth and justice. 


2 The Divisions of the Times 


Human beings do not simply have access to the temporal organization that 
lies embedded in the raz nihyeh. When we consider the examples mentioned 


46 = 4Q417 11 6 par 4Q418 43-45 i 4. 

47 The root "op has a wide semantic range and in some cases “task” or “assignment” is a 
better translation of MTIPA than visitation. On 171/25 in Instruction, see Tigchelaar, To 
Increase Learning, 240-42. Cf. Kister, “Wisdom Literature at Qumran,’ 308. The last part of 
the quotation has a close parallel in the Hodayot: Ty n1pa1 DoW ep Ib omawnn da, 
“... all the plans of all ages of eternity and the eternal assignment” (1QH? 5:26-27). Instead 
of “their assignment” (DTD, the Hodayot speak of “their plans” (Dn’2wnn). This 
indicates that the two corresponding sentences in Instruction and the Hodayot should be 
understood in the context of the divine plan that God has established for creation. 

48 In the following lines of the fragment (40417 1 i 8-u par 4Q418 43, 44, 45 i 6-8) that are 
broken and difficult to read, the terminology of foundation (710 and Wik) is prominent 
and is related on the one hand to truth (NNN) and on the other hand to the domin- 
ion of deeds (MWYN nbwnn). This is strongly reminiscent of the Two Spirits Treatise 
DOS 3:20-21, 25-26; 4:1, 6; cf. 4QEnS 1 iv 14; 1 Enoch g1:11). Compare also the following 
phrase in the Hodayot: Tag AAD YI WYN 210 797 "ran NR (1QHa 5:20). 
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above, we notice that both Daniel and Enoch receive knowledge of the hidden 
structures of time through angelic mediation. Daniel is visited on earth by an 
angel who explains the mysteries to him, and Enoch is himself taken up into 
heaven where he hears the words of the watchers and reads in the heavenly 
tablets. Relatedly, texts discovered at Qumran emphasize that sharing in the 
knowledge of the holy ones requires participation in angelic prayer. For this 
reason, the moments at which the sage gives blessing need to be aligned with 
the sequence of heavenly praise. The division between light and darkness lies 
at the basis of temporal progression, and the points of transition are marked by 
prayer. Some texts assume that the temporal structures organizing the periods 
of history are identical with the divisions of time that organize the liturgical 
calendar. On a more abstract level, both are expressions of that which comes 
into being. 

One of the clearest and earliest examples of a liturgical text that associ- 
ates the distinction between light and darkness with heavenly knowledge and 
angelic prayer is the Hymn to the Creator, a text that was partly preserved in 
the large Psalms scroll (11QPs*).49 The hymn offers words of praise to the great- 
ness of God: 


12b nyta pon anw "ann wx Stan 
Wr Nd WR DR ONIN 7 met PIRIN 912 INT TN 


Separating light from deep darkness, he prepared dawn with the knowl- 
edge of his mind. 
Then all his angels saw and rejoiced, because he had shown them what 
they had not known. 
1105 26:1-12 


The hymn invokes Genesis ı and the language of separation between light and 
darkness (Twınn pa Rn pa Dez 572), but it praises God for separating 
light from “deep darkness” (og), which suggests an even deeper, abysmal 
darkness that existed prior to the creation of light. The following word “dawn” 
(anw) signifies release from that darkness and exhibits an eschatological 
dimension of illumination as a new day, or a new creation in which there will 
be no darkness. The phrase “he prepared dawn in the knowledge of his mind” 
signifies that both the beginning and the end of time have been conceived in 
the divine mind. When the angels saw what God prepared, they sang with joy 
(1119), which recalls the joyful song of the morning stars in the Joban account 


49 Sanders, DJD 4:89-91. 
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of creation (IPA °1913 17 771).5° The spontaneous jubilation of the angels rein- 
forces the notion that the separation of light from darkness anticipates a vic- 
tory of cosmic proportions.?! 

Moshe Weinfeld has shown how the Hymn to the Creator participates in 
liturgical traditions of the Second Temple period that lie at the basis of the 
Yoser Qedushah of the Jewish morning prayer.?? These blessings, elaborating 
on Isaiah 45:7 (Tun 8121 VN AYP), praise God for creating the luminaries and 
combine the motifs of divine knowledge, the creation of light, and angelic 
song. Weinfeld points out that related traditions are attested in Ben Sira’s hymn 
on the works of creation (Sir 42:15-43:33, esp. 42:16-20) and in the book of 
Jubilees’ account of the first day of creation (Jub 2:2-3).°? The Jubilees pas- 
sage states that on the first day God created all the angels and spirits, as well as 
“... the depths, darkness and light, dawn and evening which he prepared through 
the knowledge of his mind.”54 Jubilees also describes the angels’ response to 
God’s creations on the first day, in a manner strongly reminiscent of 1QPs? 26: 
“Then we saw his works and blessed him” (1392]1 mun WRI 18).°° The close 
relationship between the Hymn to the Creator and Jubilees 2:2-3 may certainly 
indicate a relationship between these texts.5® But the traces in late antique 
Jewish prayer, as pointed out by Weinfeld, suggest that the combined motif of 


50 Job 38:7. See Moshe Weinfeld, “Angelic Song,’ 105. Cf. James L. Kugel, “Some Instances 
of Biblical Interpretation in the Hymns and Wisdom Writings of Qumran,” in Studies in 
Ancient Midrash (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001), 155-69. 

51 This also appears to be the understanding expressed in 1QH? 5:28-29, Sioa T22 m0" 
DIP mp and mwin xm) OTP WT wp xd awe nx Dron 3 Enn 
Gap nen Dien, Cf. Weinfeld, “Angelic Song,” 104. A similar metaphor is used in 
Mysteries: WNW TOY PINT... WN an Twin NDI pen man YWIN TOY (1Q27 5-6 
par 4Q300 3 5-6). 

52 Moshe Weinfeld, “Traces of Kedushat Yozer and Pesukey De-Zimra in the Qumran 
Literature and in Ben-Sira,” Tarbiz 45 (1975): 15-26 (Hebrew); idem, “Angelic Song.’ 

53 Weinfeld, “Angelic Song,’ 108-1. 

54 The Ge'ez reads: galayat wa-salmat wa-barhan wa-goh wa-maset za-astadälawa ba-'a'maro 
lebbu. Cf. James C. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees: A Critical Text (Leuven: Peeters, 1989), 
8. The fragmentary manuscript 4QJubilees? preserves a different version: [MANN NN 
iny[sa pan ` Damm nbarn // (40216 5:9-10). Cf. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:226. 
The terms for darkness, light, dawn and evening appear in three different orders in the 
Ethiopic, in 4QJubilees? and in the Greek fragments in Epiphanius’ Measures and Weights. 
Cf. VanderKam, Jubilees, 183-84. Interestingly, ba-‘a’maro lebbu corresponds to the word- 
ing of the Hymn of the Creator (129 nYT2), while 4QJubilees® reads 1ny[73]. 

55 ` 4Q216 5:10 (corresponds to Jubilees 2:3). Cf. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:226. The Geez 
reads: wa-'amehära’ina magbaro wa-baraknahu. Cf. VanderKam, Book of Jubilees:A Critical 
Text, 8. Cf. Note the allusion in 1QH@ 5:28 ([1Y7T]" 89 WW NN ONT 21. 

56 Patrick Skehan argues (“Jubilees and the Qumran Psalter,’ cBQ 37 [1975]: 343-47 [346]) 
that Jubilees was influenced by the Hymn to the Creator, while Menahem Kister suggests 
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divine knowledge, the creation of light and angelic praise was part of liturgical 
traditions that circulated more broadly in the late Second Temple period. 

The separation between light and darkness establishes the progression of 
time and the alternation of evening and morning, of day and night. The sev- 
enth day represents another significant division of time and plays a crucial role 
in the book of Jubilees. Unlike Genesis, Jubilees already begins the account 
of creation by anticipating its completion on the sixth day and God’s obser- 
vance of the sabbath by which it is sanctified for all ages and set as a “sign for 
all his works” (Jub 2:1).57 In other words, Jubilees frames the entire creation 
in the light of the sabbath day.°® The description of the six days of creation 
(Jub 2:2-16) is mirrored in length by the following discourse on the sabbath 
(Jub 2:17-33). Strikingly, the sabbath is given as a sign to two classes of angels, 
the angels of the presence and the angels of holiness. These angels refrain from 
work and keep the sabbath with God in heaven and on earth. God tells the 
angels that he will set apart a people among all the nations and that he has 
chosen the seed of Jacob and sanctified them for all ages to keep the sabbath. 
According to the book of Jubilees the distinction and sanctification of the sev- 
enth day corresponds to the separation and sanctification of Israel.59 On the 
sabbath day, Israel will eat, drink and bless the creator. Jubilees emphasizes 
that Israel keeps the sabbath together (mz) with the angel GU This separa- 
tion of holy time and profane time is marked by emulation of the angels, as a 


the opposite (“Some Early Jewish and Christian Exegetical Problems and the Dynamics of 
Monotheism,” JSJ 37 [2006]: 548-93 [582 n. 109]). 

57 VanderKam, Jubilees, 176-77. For sabbath as sign, see Ex 31:12-ı17. 

58  OdilH. Steck, “Die Aufnahme von Genesis 1 in Jubiläen 2 und 4. Esra 6,” JSJ 8 (1977):154-82 
(160-62); James C. VanderKam, “Genesis 1 in Jubilees 2,’ DSD 1 (1994): 300-21 (305-6, 
318). Cf. Jacques T. A. G. M. Van Ruiten, Primaeval History Interpreted: The Rewriting of 
Genesis 1-11 in the Book of Jubilees, JSJSup 66 (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 13. 

59  Kister points to the correspondences in Ben Sira 33:7-15 (“the teaching of the pairs”) and 
the Havdalah blessing that is already attested in the early Amoraic period (“Physical and 
Metaphysical Measurements,” 1536-60). This may be seen as another instance of Jubilees’ 
participation in liturgical developments. 

po 4QJubilees? reads: Ay JIM moin (4Q216 7:13). The term Tm’ plays a central in the 
description of the community joining in the praise of the angels in the Hodayot and other 
Qumran texts. See e.g., DAW 32 NTY DY INS 81251 DWITP NAY DY TYNI awn (Ons 
1122-28); mI Ima nanw Dart: nyt minn op Gm Soa werd Soni Dons 1:23- 
24); OID TNA DY Ine Sqm Dons 1416); NIN YS DYT D Dons 19:17); [n] bnn 
Dox a DY a (4QM? 24 4). The phrase 139 TM in 1QH* 11:24 and 19:17 invokes Job 38:7, 
pdx a o em apa 2212 IAP 2 (note the Lxx-variant dyyeAot for DDN %13). 
Cf. Weinfeld, “Heavenly Praise,’ 46, 48-49. In a forthcoming article I demonstrate the 
importance of the notion of joint heavenly praise for community formation in the book 
of Jubilees, the Dead Sea Scrolls and early Jewish liturgy. 
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correspondence between heaven and earth by which a human community can 
temporarily join a congregation of divine beings. 

The possibility of participation in holiness depends completely on align- 
ment with the temporal sequence of the heavens. This explains why Jubilees 
places such great importance in temporal structures. Indeed, the prologue 
indicates that this book contains an account of “the division of the times for 
the law and for the testimony” (kufale mawa‘%lata hagg wa-la-sam‘). The first 
chapter narrates how Moses is summoned to go up mount Sinai and receive 
the stone tablets. But God also shares the secrets of what has happened in the 
past and what will happen in the future, and tells Moses to write down every- 
thing in order to testify that God is indeed trustworthy and faithful (1:5).62 After 
giving Moses a brief preview of the course of history, God tells him: 


Now you write all these words that I tell you on this mountain: what is 
first and what is last and what is to come during all the divisions of the 
times that are for the law and for the testimony and for the weeks of their 
jubilees until eternity—until the time when I descend and live with them 
throughout all the ages of eternity. 

Jub 1:2663 


According to Jubilees both the history of the world and the calendrical sys- 
tem are organized according to “the divisions of the times” (pm mpynn).§4 
The number seven stands at the centre of this complex temporal framework. 


61 On the notion of heavenly and earthly correspondence, see Hindy Najman, “Between 
Heaven and Earth: Liminal Visions in 4Ezra,” in Other Worlds and their Relation to this 
World: Early Jewish and Christian Traditions, ed. T. Nicklas, J. Verheyden, E. M. M. Eynikel 
and F. Garcia Martinez, JSJSup 143 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 151-67; Najman, Losing the Temple, 
113-20; Najman, “Ethical Reading: The Transformation of the Text and the Self)’ yrs 68 
(2017), 507-29 (525-27). 

62 On the secrets revealed to Moses on mount Sinai, see VanderKam, Jubilees, 142-44. Cf. 
Hindy Najman, “Angels at Sinai: Exegesis, Theology and Interpretive Authority,’ DsD 7 
(2000): 313-33 (316-17). 

63 Translation by VanderKam, Jubilees, 132. The Ge’ez reads: wa-anta sahaf laka k”allo zanta 
nagara za-ana ‘ayad‘aka ba-zantu dabr za-qadami wa-za-dahäri wa-za-yamassa’ hallo 
ba-kYallu kufale mawãəl za-ba-hagg wa-za-ba-sam‘ wa-ba-subäehomu la-iyyobelawon 
’aska laālam ’aska soba ’awarrad wa-ahaddar maslehomu ba-k”allu Glama ‘Glam. Cf. 
VanderKam, Book of Jubilees: A Critical Text, 6. 4QJubilees* preserves the following 
phrases: [nT] Tyn nnn ppm mpdna 592 ...] // [DIANA ps pense pg 
[DR]y mm TAS ...] // (4Q216 4:3-5). 

64 On the phrase “divisions of the times,” see VanderKam, Jubilees, 125-27; Devorah 
Dimant, “What is the ‘Book of the Divisions of the Times’?” in History, Ideology and Bible 
Interpretation, 369-83. See further below. 
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Not only is the entire book of Jubilees framed by the sabbath commandment 
in chapters 2 and 50,6° but the number seven and its multiplication also dic- 
tates the larger cycles of time, consisting of weeks of years (i.e., seven years) 
and jubilees (i.e., forty-nine years). This system of time reckoning is based on 
the laws for the “sabbaths of the land” and the jubilee years (Jub 50:1-3; cf. 
Ex 23:10-12; Lev 25; Dt 15:1-18). The book of Jubilees arranges the sequence of 
history according to this division in weeks of years and jubilees. But the funda- 
mental role of the number seven is not limited to chronology. 

Jubilees employs the remarkable calendrical system of a 364-day year 
calendar.® In an extensive description of this system of time reckoning, the 
book explains that the year consists of four seasons of thirteen weeks, num- 
bering a total of fifty-two weeks (Jub 6:28-31). Jubilees emphatically rejects 
intercalation days and lunar observation and claims that the year counts 
364 days exactly and is based exclusively on the sign of the sun (Jub 6:36; 
cf. 2:8-10; 4:21).6” However, it would be inexact to describe this system of 
time-reckoning as a solar calendar. Instead, the 364-day year should be consid- 
ered as an ideal schematic year that is based on the number seven.®8 According 


65 Lutz Doering, “The Concept of the Sabbath in the Book of Jubilees,’ in Albani, Frey and 
Lange, Studies in the Book of Jubilees, 179-205 (179). 

66 Albani, “Zur Rekonstruktion eines verdrängten Konzepts”; Uwe Glessmer, “Explizite 
Aussagen über kalendarische Konflikte im Jübiläenbuch: Jub 6:22-32.33-38,’ in Albani, 
Frey and Lange, Studies in the Book of Jubilees, 127-64; Jonathan Ben-Dov, “The 364-Day 
Year in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Jewish Pseudepigraphy,’ in Calendars and Years 11: 
Astronomy and Time in the Ancient and Medieval World, ed. J. M. Steele (Oxford: Oxbow 
Books, 2011), 69-105. For more extensive discussion of the 364-day year calendrical tra- 
dition and its relation to Babylonian astronomy, see Matthias Albani, Astronomie und 
Schöpfungsglaube: Untersuchungen zum astronomischen Henochbuch (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1996); and Jonathan Ben-Dov, Head of All Years. 

67  Glessmer, “Explizite Aussagen über kalendarische Konflikte”; Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, 
“Lights Serving as Signs for Festivals’ (Genesis 1:14b) in Enüma Eli$ and Early Judaism,” 
in The Creation of Heaven and Earth: Re-interpretations of Genesis I in the Context of 
Judaism, Ancient Philosophy, Christianity, and Modern Physics, ed. G.H. van Kooten, TBN 8 
(Leiden: Brill, 2005), 31-48 (39-41). Jubilees is in fact the only text in the 364-day year 
calendrical tradition that rejects the moon in favour of the sun. Cf. Ben-Dov, “The 364-Day 
Year,” 80. On the role of the moon in the 364-Day year calendrical tradition, see Ben-Dov, 
“The 364-Day Year,’ 79-83. Cf. idem, Head of All Years. 

68 Albani, “Zur Rekonstruktion eines verdrängten Konzepts,” 100-1; Ben-Dov, “The 364-Day 
Year,” 72. The solar year consists of 365 days and a little less than six hours, which means 
it is not synchronic with the 364-day year. For a discussion of abstract and cosmological 
speculations on the role of the number seven in time reckoning in ancient Jewish sources, 
see Jonathan Ben-Dov, “Time and Natural Law in Jewish-Hellenistic Writings,” in The 
Construction of Time in Antiquity: Ritual, Art, and Identity, ed. J. Ben-Dov and L. Doering 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 9-30 (15-25). 
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to Jubilees, Enoch was the first human being to discover this temporal system 
and to write in a book “the signs of the sky in accord with the fixed patterns of 
each of their months” (ta’amara samay bakama Sar Gta ‘awrahihomu).®? These 
divisions of the times have also been engraved on the heavenly tablets that per- 
form an important role in authenticating the teachings of Jubilees.”° In accor- 
dance with the heavenly tablets, the angels in heaven celebrate the festival of 
weeks on the exact dates determined by the 364-day calendar (Jub 6:17-18).” 
The heavenly tablets, then, dictate the organization of heavenly time with 
which humans need to coordinate their separation of holy and profane time, 
while emulating the timekeeping of the angels. It is therefore not surprising 
that the disjunction between earthly and heavenly time is considered offen- 
sive, even catastrophic, in the book of Jubilees (Jub 1:14; 6:32-38). 

The divisions of the times (o’npn mpònn) determine a temporal system of 
days, weeks, months, seasons, festivals, years, weeks of years and jubilees. In 
the book of Jubilees both the calendar and the chronology of historical events 
are arranged according to this system.’? The entire history from the creation 
of the earth until Moses’ ascent of mount Sinai is narrated within the peculiar 
temporal structure that Jubilees imposes. Thus, Jubilees calculates the course 
of history according to years, weeks-of-years and jubilees. At various moments, 
the book even specifies the month and the day at which historical events 
took place, for example when they coincide with annual festivals (Jub 61-22; 
16:13; 16:15-31; 18:17-19). The book of Jubilees performs exactly the kind of 
reflection on ancient things (mamm) discussed in the previous section. The 
work emerged in the last centuries before the common era, but it looks back 
on history and revisits the ancient generations (rap), their good and evil 


69 Jub 4:17. Cf. VanderKam, Book of Jubilees: A Critical Text, 24. 

70 Florentino Garcia Martinez, “The Heavenly Tablets in the Book of Jubilees,’ in Albani, 
Frey and Lange, Studies in the Book of Jubilees, 243-60; Hindy Najman, “Interpretation 
as Primordial Writing: Jubilees and Its Authority Conferring Strategies,’ JSJ 30 (1999): 
379-410; VanderKam, Jubilees, 68-71. 

71 ~+VanderKam, Jubilees, 316-17. Cf. James M. Scott, On Earth as in Heaven: The Restoration 
of Sacred Time and Sacred Space in the Book of Jubilees, JSJSup 91 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 
1-3. For a critique of Scott’s hypothesis of implicit mismarét and ’ötöt cycles in the book 
of Jubilees, see Jacques van Ruiten, review of On Earth as in Heaven: The Restoration of 
Sacred Time and Sacred Space in the Book of Jubilees, by James M. Scott, JsJ 38 (2007): 
425-30. 

72 Fora detailed discussion of chronology in the book of Jubilees, see James C. VanderKam, 
“Studies in the Chronology of the Book of Jubilees,’ in From Revelation to Canon: Studies 
in the Hebrew Bible and Second Temple Literature, JSJSup 62 (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 522-44. 
Cf. idem, Jubilees, 1192-201. Michael Segal has argued (The Book of Jubilees: Rewritten Bible, 
Redaction, Ideology and Theology, JSJSup 117 [Leiden: Brill, 2007], 83-94) that the chronol- 
ogy of Jubilees is part of an editorial layer of the book. See page 125 footnote 77. 
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deeds, their rewards and their punishments.”? The book of Jubilees adopts the 
perspective of a figure from the remote past and participates in what Hindy 
Najman has termed “Mosaic discourse.”’* In turning to the past, the book of 
Jubilees aspires to distinguish between good and evil, tracing the roots of righ- 
teous and wicked deeds and situating them within the hidden structures of 
time, in which the number seven plays a fundamental role. 

The literary strategies and conceptual framework that we encounter in 
Jubilees are highly distinctive but at the same time the work participates in 
the broader literary world out of which it emerged. Eibert Tigchelaar has dem- 
onstrated that the Dead Sea Scrolls attest to the existence of multiple versions 
of Jubilees.’5 The diversity within the Jubilees manuscripts implies that it is 
not possible to make a strict distinction between Jubilees and the so-called 
pseudo-Jubilees texts.’ Both sets of manuscripts are witness to a pluriform 


73 The composition of the book of Jubilees is generally dated to the second century BCE. 
Cf. VanderKam, Jubilees, 28-38. However, the manuscripts that scholars have classified as 
Jubilees and Pseudo-Jubilees suggest that Jubilees was not a stable and fixed text but was 
rather in progress and was being reworked in the first century BCE and possibly even in 
the first century CE. Cf. Hindy Najman and Eibert Tigchelaar, “Unity after Fragmentation,” 
RevQ 26 (2014): 495-50; and Tigchelaar, “The Qumran Jubilees Manuscripts as Evidence 
for the Literary Growth of the Book,” RevQ 26 (2014): 580-94. 

74 Najman, Seconding Sinai, 41-69. 

75 Tigchelaar, “Qumran Jubilees Manuscripts.” Tigchelaar presented an earlier version of his 
argument at the Leuven Dead Sea Scrolls symposium in May 2014. His analysis builds 
on the work of Menahem Kister, “Newly-Identified Fragments of the Book of Jubilees: 
Jub. 23:21-23, 30-31,’ RevQ 12 (1987): 529-36; and Charlotte Hempel, “The Place of the Book 
of Jubilees at Qumran and Beyond,’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls in their Historical Context, ed. 
T. H. Lim (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2000), 179-96. Tigchelaar emphasizes (“Qumran Jubilees 
Manuscripts,” 579-81) that editions of Jubilees have been based on Ethiopic manuscripts 
(dating between the 14th and 20th centuries) with additional text-critical evidence from 
one partially preserved Latin translation (5th or 6th century) and several Greek quota- 
tions and allusions, and he points out that Milik and VanderKam have edited and recon- 
structed the much older Hebrew fragments from Qumran entirely in light of the Ethiopic, 
sometimes ignoring minor and major divergences. On the basis of reconstructions of the 
possible length of the Jubilees scrolls, as well as several textual variants attested in the 
fragments, Tigchelaar shows that the book we know as Jubilees was most likely subject 
to a “longer process of redaction or rewriting” that would have resulted in “different ver- 
sions within the Hebrew transmission” (ibid., 584). From the perspective of 4Q216 see 
Matthew P. Monger, “40216 and the State of Jubilees at Qumran,” RevQ 26 (2014): 595-612. 

76 Cf. Najman and Tigchelaar, “Preparatory Study of Nomenclature,” 324. Milik clas- 
sified 4Q225, 4Q226 and 4Q227 as three manuscripts of a composition he called 
“Pseudo-Jubilees” because they use language familiar from the book of Jubilees but do 
not overlap with the text of Jubilees. CL James VanderKam, “225. 4QPseudo-Jubilees?,” 
in Qumran Cave 4. VIII: Parabiblical Texts, Part 1, ed. H. Attridge et al., DJD 13 (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1994), 141-55 (142). There is minimal overlap between 4Q225 and 4Q226, and 
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and fluid tradition of Jubilees-like works. In the second and first centuries BCE, 
the book of Jubilees is in progress and it cannot be reduced to a single Urtext.’” 
This implies that Jubilees cannot be considered a finished work with a canoni- 
cal or even biblical status that was quoted or interpreted in other texts from 
Qumran, as some have argued.’® Rather, the book of Jubilees is in formation 
and is being rewritten simultaneously with other works that were discovered 


77 


78 


there is no overlap at all between these two manuscripts and 4Q227. While most com- 
mentators claim that the Pseudo-Jubilees manuscripts are dependent on later reworkings 
of Jubilees (see e.g., VanderKam, Jubilees, 102), Michael Segal argues (“The Dynamics of 
Composition and Rewriting in Jubilees and Pseudo-Jubilees,’ psp 26 [2014]: 555-77) that 
4Q227 is earlier and was used as a source by Jubilees, while 4Q225 and 4Q226 are later and 
rework Jubilees. Segal offers a much more nuanced and dynamic analysis of the available 
textual evidence. But the difficulty remains that the Qumran manuscripts attest to multi- 
ple versions of Jubilees and that the Ethiopic text on which Segal’s analysis is based might 
represent but one of the versions that were available to the scribes working on these texts. 
Najman and Tigchelaar, “Unity after Fragmentation.” For a clear and concise overview 
of the discussions on the literary history of the book, see VanderKam, Jubilees, 25-28. 
Building on earlier suggestions by Devorah Dimant (“The Biography of Enoch and the 
Books of Enoch,” vr 33 [1983]: 14-29), Menahem Kister (“Some Aspects of Qumranic 
Halakhah,” in The Madrid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Congress on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner, sTDJ u [Leiden, Brill, 
1992], 2:571-88) and Liora Ravid (“The Relationship of the Sabbath Laws in Jubilees 50:6-13 
to the Rest of the Book,” Tarbiz 69 [2000]: 161-66), Michael Segal was the first (Book of 
Jubilees) to offer an extensive analysis of contradictions and tensions, especially between 
narrative and legal passages in Jubilees. Segal argued that, rather than directly reworking 
Genesis, the redactor (or “composer,” cf. Segal, ‘Dynamics of Composition”) of Jubilees 
used source materials consisting of reworkings of Pentateuchal narratives which he inte- 
grated into a distinctive halakhic and chronological framework. James Kugel has offered 
an alternative literary critical analysis (“On the Interpolations in the Book of Jubilees,” 
RevQ 24 [2009]: 215-72) in which he identifies twenty-nine passages inserted by a deter- 
ministic interpolator who believed that all of history and the divine laws were inscribed 
on the heavenly tablets. Kugel claims that when the twenty-nine passages are bracketed, 
scholars have access to the “original” book of Jubilees. These detailed studies have gener- 
ated many important insights into tensions and possible lines of literary development in 
the Jubilees tradition. But as Tigchelaar points out (“Qumran Jubilees Manuscripts,” 580), 
the debate on the compositional history of Jubilees is largely based on the text of the 
Ethiopic version and the implications of the diversity within the Hebrew manuscripts are 
yet to be fully integrated into the discussion. Simultaneously, since 4Q216 and 4Q217 sug- 
gest ongoing rewriting of Jubilees in the first century BCE (ibid., 588-89), the hypothesis 
that Jubilees was composed by a single author is increasingly difficult to maintain (pace 
VanderKam, Jubilees, 28; cf. idem, “Jubilees as the Composition of One Author?” RevQ 26 
[2014]: 501-16). 

VanderKam, Dead Sea Scrolls Today, 153-55; Lawrence H. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: The History of Judaism, the Background of Christianity, the Lost Library of 
Qumran (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1994), 167; Armin Lange, “The Status of 
the Biblical Texts in the Qumran Corpus and the Canonical Process,” in Hebrew Bible and 
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in fragmentary form among the Dead Sea Scrolls. Therefore, it is probable that 
the influence between these texts worked in both ways and that Jubilees’ pecu- 
liar terminology and system of time reckoning were part of a larger conceptual 
framework that is developed in a broader collection of texts. 

The phrase “divisions of the times” (D’npn mpònn) is not exclusive to the 
book of Jubilees.”9 Devorah Dimant demonstrates that occurrences of this ter- 
minology in other Qumran texts should not automatically be considered as 
references to the book of Jubilees but rather to the underlying chronological 
system.®° One of the most striking examples is a fragmentary text that received 
the title “Text with a Citation from Jubilees” (4Q228).®! Only one of the five frag- 
ments preserves a sizeable portion of text, in parts of two columns (4Q228 1). 
The second line of the first column preserves the phrase “[in the di]vi[si]ons of 
the times” (o’npn n[1]p[>nn2]). The passage further mentions specific portions 
of time, or periods of time (iny np»nn and Any npònn) that involve judgment 
over the times of iniquity (fa *ny vawn) and the vindication of wickedness 
by means of “a burning fire devouring the foundation of evil” (N5318 Myia WN 
nyw 71102).82 Dimant is surely right to point out that 4Q228 cannot be reduced 
to a citation from the book of Jubilees.83 But as Tigchelaar argues, there is 
no uniform text of Jubilees but rather a variegated literary tradition in which 
multiple versions of Jubilees as well as so-called Pseudo-Jubilees texts partici- 
pate. The terminology in 4Q228 seems to elaborate on this tradition but there 
is a bigger picture, as Dimant has demonstrated, which involves a system of 


the Judaean Desert Discoveries, ed. E. D. Herbert and E. Tov (London: The British Library, 
2002), 21-30 (23-24). 

79 The Ge'ez equivalents occurs in the prologue (kufale mawa‘alat), in Jubilees 1:4 (kufale 
krallu mawa‘alat); 1:26 (kufale mawa‘al); 1:29 (kufale ‘amatat, “divisions of the years”); 6:35 
(kufalehu la-mawdaal); 50:13 (kufale mawa‘alihu and kufale mawa‘sl). Jubilees 36:20 has 
ba-kama falata za-mawa4l ladatu, which would translate as “according to he divided the 
times of his generation.” VanderKam proposes to read a noun ( faltat) instead of the ver- 
bal form falata and translates: “according to the divisions of the times of his generation” 
(Jubilees, 954). The Latin for 36:20 was preserved and reads: secundum diuisionem tempo- 
rum generationem eius (VanderKam, Book of Jubilees: A Critical Text, 289; cf. idem, Book 
of Jubilees, 241). The Hebrew phrase D'nyn mip is preserved in 4Q216 1:11 (cf. Jub 1:4); 
4Q217 21 (cf. Jub 1:19); and further in cp 16:3 (par 4QD° 6 ii 17; 4QDf 4 ii 5); in 4Q2281i 2, 4 
(ny npbnn), 7 (Any npbnn), 9-10 (ëm) MPN); and in 40484 9 2. 

80 Devorah Dimant, “Book of the Divisions of the Times.” 

81 James VanderKam, DJD 13177-85. VanderKam notes that the title was given by Milik 
(ibid., 181). 

82 4Q228 1i 6. For the notion of the destruction of the foundations of evil, compare the word- 
ing of the Apocalypse of Weeks: NONN "WR PrP 71741. Note also NNW WPN in 4Q228 
1 i 8, and compare the expression NNW "Wn in CD 14:2 and 1QH? 10:23. 

83 _ Dimant, “Book of the Divisions of the Times,” 377-78. 
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time-reckoning, and a reflection on time, that is embedded in liturgical prac- 
tice. This brings us back to the book of Daniel that already attests to a similar 
practice of reflecting on the hidden structures of time.®* I want to argue that 
the ways in which these texts develop a conceptual framework, in which calen- 
dar and chronology are organized according to hidden principles, are closely 
related to the concept of raz nihyeh. 

The figure of the maskil is an important example of this synergy between 
meditation and the liturgical marking of time. The final sections of the Serek 
are devoted to the maskil and offer directions for this sage who behaves 
“according to the rule of each time” (nyi ny pand) and who “... will measure 
all the knowledge that is found according to the times and the law of the time” 
(nya pin nei onya cad Rënn Dawn 519 pa mal 88 The laws and rules for the 
maskil are followed by a series of hymns that illustrate the intense liturgical 
life of the person pursuing higher forms of knowledge. The first hymn exem- 
plifies the sage’s concern for the calendrical calculation that is embedded in 
both liturgical practice and in contemplation on the division of the times (os 


9:26-10:8 par 4Qs> 191-7; 4084 81-13; 9:1-7; 4Qsf 2:1-5).86 


84 See especially Michael Segal, “Calculating the End: Inner-Danielic Chronological Devel- 
opments,” vT 68 (2018): 272-96, and idem, “The Four Kingdoms and Other Chronological 
Conceptions in the Book of Daniel,’ in Perrin and Stuckenbruck, Four Kingdom Motifs, 
13-38. 

85 ` 1QS 9:12-14 par 4QS° 3:7-10. Most translations interpret TÙ as a gal infinitive of TÒ. 
But as Dimant demonstrates (“Time, Torah and Prophecy,” 309 n. 21), TÙ can also be 
interpreted as a qal of TTN, “to measure.” The expression NYN Pin can be compared to 
Pä PIN (1Qs 8:4; 9:18); NY) NY NIN Dos 9:12) and D’YP bpwn (4Q418 77 4). Note also the 
parallel to pa NY PN (1Qs 9:12) in the Damascus Document: NYI NY VƏWN (CD 12:21). 
The following formula from Pesher Habakkuk is closely related: D219 1812 I PWP 912 
inary ma ond ppn SWR (1QpHab 7:13). And compare: 37 NANA AID» ppn Doan 
NLI yp 5125 Dons 9:25-26). Cf. Kister, “Physical and Metaphysical Measurements,” 155, 
167, 170-1. 

86 Many aspects of this complicated hymn are debated, including its relation to the 364-day 
year calendar tradition, the role of the moon, and the literary relation with 1Q Hè 20:7-14 
(par 4QH? 8 ii 10-16). Cf. Shemaryahu Talmon, “The ‘Manual of Benedictions’ of the Sect 
of the Judaean Desert,” RevQ 2 (1960): 475-600; Licht, Rule Scroll, 204-211; Manfred Weise, 
Kultzeiten und Kultischer Bundesschluss in der ‘Ordensregel’ vom Toten Meer (Leiden: 
Brill, 1961), 3-57; Falk, Daily, Sabbath, and Festival Prayers, 100-10; Ben-Dov, Head of All 
Years, 44-47; Francis Schmidt, “Questions liturgiques et calendaires dans la Regle de la 
Communauté (105 IX, 26-x, 8 et par.),” Henoch 34 (2012): 270-88; Penner, Patterns of Daily 
Prayer, 137-64; Charlotte Hempel, The Community Rules from Qumran: A Commentary, 
TSAJ 183 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2020), 265-300. The manuscript 4Qs° has a version of 
the laws and rules for the maskil (3:6-4:8) that are not followed by hymns but rather by 
a calendrical text that has been published as a separate text under the number 4Q319 by 
the title 4QOtot. Cf. Alexander and Vermes, DJD 26150-52; Jonathan Ben-Dov, “4QOtot,” 
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The hymn presents the maskil as praying continually and enumerates the 
temporal junctures at which the sage blesses the creator: “He will bless him at 
the times which He has engraved” (xppn Wk Ca OY 11992°).8” The first and 
most basic temporal sequence that the sage marks with blessing is the division 
of day and night, which are described as “the dominion of light” (118 nownn) 
and “the watches of darkness” (Twin “nnwg).88 The sage’s blessings are pre- 
sented as “an offering of the lips” (“naw nan) that is uttered at new moons 
and festivals “as a statute engraved forever” (199 nin pina).89 But the maskil’s 
cycle of prayer extends beyond the annual calendar and marks the appointed 
sabbatical years (am’yiaw> miw ’Tp1n) as well as the jubilee year that occurs “at 
the head of the weeks” (omyiaw wna) and is called “an appointed time of lib- 
eration” (3197 T91n).90 Although the hymn does not use the terminology of the 
“divisions of the times,” it presents a related system of temporal reckoning that 
integrates calendrical and chronological speculation.?! Moreover, the language 
of engraved statues (nin pin) that features prominently in the hymn is remi- 
niscent of the heavenly tablets in Jubilees that record the division of the times. 
But a striking difference is that in the hymn the temporal divisions marked by 
blessing are engraved on the sage’s tongue (nwa mnn pın).92 

Two Hodayot manuscripts preserve a hymn that is closely related to the 
hymn in the Serek and uses strikingly similar phraseology (1QH? 20:7-14 par 
4QH? 8 ii10-16).93 The hymn describes the liturgical cycles in which the maskil 
inserts himself: 


in Qumran Cave 5. XVI: Calendrical Texts, ed. S. Talmon, J. Ben-Dov and U. Glessmer, DJD 21 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 2001), 195-244. On possible conceptual links between the hymns 
(especially 1Qs 9:26-10:8 par) and the 4QOtot text, see Hempel, Community Rules, 266-68. 

87 108 9:26-10:1 par 4084 8:10-n. 

88 108 10:1-3 par 4QSP 19:1; 4Q84 8:11-13; 4Qsf 2:1-3. 

89 108 10:5-6 par 4Qs° 19:3-4; 4QS4 9:2-4; 4QSf 2:5. 

go 108 10:8. Note that 4Qs¢ 9:6 has a plural form: 1197 pp. Cf. 40286 1 ii u. The word 1197 
derives from Lev 25:10 (MIW 52b PINI WIT ONN7P?). See also the usage of the term in 
the Melchizedek Pesher at 11Qı3 2:6. 

91  4QBerakhot does use the terminology of divisions in a list of temporal units quite similar 
to 1Q8 9:26-10:8 par. 4Q286 1 ii offers a poetic description of the heavenly palace (lines 
1-5) and divine wisdom (lines 6-8), and proceeds enumerating the times (lines 9-12), 
including: "19m AAMDAIPNA DMY WRI // ] own om TANNA WTP WIW 
Dol ppm amp Nnn pax ninawi [ // ma]nımpna 12. Cf. Qimron, Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 2:1. 

92 ` 1Q8 10:8 par 4Qs 9:7. Compare: ip Dy nnppn bon ADTAy 92 nnnna [pn] 
(QH? 23:1-12). Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 211. 

93  4QH?12 ii 3 only preserves the phrase »2Wn», which possibly overlaps with 4QH? 8 ii 10. 
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Thanksgiving and prayer, to prostrate oneself and supplicate continually, 
from one period of time to the next, 

With the coming of light for [its] domin[ion], at the turning points of the 
day, according to its rule, in accordance with the laws of the great light, 
when it revolves to evening and the light goes out, 

At the beginning of the dominion of darkness, for the appointed time of 
the night, at its turning point, when it revolves to morning, and at the 
time when it is gathered into its abode in the face of light, so that the 
night goes out and the day appears. 


1QH® 20:7-10 par 4QH? 8 ii 10-1394 


As in the hymn in the Serek, the alternation of light and darkness creates the 


most basic temporal units that the sage marks with prayer and prostration.” 


Both hymns draw on the language of Genesis 1:14-18, according to which the 


sun has dominion over the day and the moon has dominion over the night. But 


instead of the dominion of the luminaries, these hymns describe the dominion 


of light and darkness. The maskil marks the separation of light and darkness 


with blessing, which recalls the Hymn to the Creator and the song of the angels 


who praise God for separating light from darkness “with the knowledge of his 
mind” (129 ny72).26 Similarly, the Thanksgiving Hymn explains that the tem- 


poral divisions originate in divine knowledge: 


94 
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Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:90. 
Cf. Newman, “Embodied Techniques;’ Newman, Before the Bible, 107-44. 
See above page 18-20. 
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Continually, at all birth moments of time and foundations of periods. 

And the turning point of the seasons, according to their rule, in the signs 
of all their dominions occurs by rule, reliably, from the mouth of God 
and the assignment of what is. 

And this is what will be. There is nothing else and beside it there has not 
been anything, nor shall there ever be anything else. For the God of 
knowledge has established it and there is no other besides Him. 


1QH? 20:10-14 par 4QH? 8 ii 13-16 


This remarkable passage relates the organization of time to the existence of 
everything that is, that was and that will be. Whereas the Serek hymn moves 
from the alternation of light and darkness to an enumeration of all the tempo- 
ral units that are marked by blessing, the Thanksgiving Hymn speaks in abstrac- 
tions: the sage performs supplication continually, “at all the birth moments of 
time and foundations of periods” (pp "101 ny an 7122). The striking phrase 
“birth moments of time” (ny zap) seems to refer to the generation of times 
and periods. The word “birthtime” (7512) is used in relation to periods at two 
other occasions in the scrolls, both in the direct context of the secret of time 
(raz nihyeh): in Mysteries the disappearance of evil that the raz nihyeh will 
bring about in the future involves “the closing of the birthtimes of iniquity” 
(np Tan non); whereas Instruction tells the mebin to “consider the 
secret of time and understand the birthtimes of salvation” (nm WAI MA van 
yw van) 28 In both instances, the term “birthtimes” (Gran) alludes to hidden 
temporal structures that are embedded in the secret of time. In other cases, the 
terms mélad and bet méladim appear to have a technical, astrological connota- 
tion, and the mebin is told to understand someone’s horoscope by considering 
the secret of time.°? 

The Thanksgiving Hymn does not seem to be concerned with horoscopy, 
but rather with calendrical calculation based on astronomical phenomena. 


97 1Q271i5. 

98 4Q416 215-6 par 4Q417 2 i 10-11. 

99 Morgenstern, “Meaning of Dean mw; Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 238; Kister, 
“Wisdom Literature,” 28, 34-35; Francis Schmidt, “« Recherche son theme de géniture 
dans le mystère de ce qui doit être ». Astrologie et prédestination à Qoumrän,’ in Qoumrän 
et le Judaïsme du tournant de notre ère, ed. A. Lemaire and S. C. Mimouni (Leuven: Peeters, 
2006), 51-62; Kister, “Wisdom Literature at Qumran,” 305-6. On astrology in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, see further: Schmidt, “Astrologie juive ancienne: Essai d’interpretation de 
4QCryptique (4Q186),” RevQ 18 (1997): 125-41; Matthias Albani, “Horoscopes in the 
Qumran Scrolls,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment, 
ed. P. W. Flint and J. C. VanderKam (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 2:279-330; Popovic, Reading the 
Human Body; Ben. Do “Ideals of Science.” 
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The prayers of the sage are coordinated with the “turning point of the seasons” 
(D’Tpın Dënn), which are discernible by correct observations of the luminar- 
ies.100 The Qumran caves have yielded a rich collection of calendrical texts, 
which demonstrate the interest of the owners of the scrolls in calendar and 
astronomy, and testify to contacts with the intellectual traditions of neigh- 
bouring cultures. Moreover, the two maskil hymns in the Serek and Hodayot 
show that astronomical and calendrical concepts were integrated into abstract 
reflections on the order of the cosmos and the course of history. The entire 
progression of time is generated by divine order and this system of temporal 
organization is described as “the assignment of what is” (min ron UO) There 
is, therefore, an intimate connection between time and that which comes 
into being. The luminaries and the temporal structures originate in the divine 
mind, which generates everything that comes into existence. 


3 Divine Thinking 


Wisdom in the Dead Sea Scrolls is embedded in liturgical practice, as the sage 
aspires to coordinate times of prayer with heavenly models. Several texts con- 
sider human wisdom inferior or even dangerous. True wisdom, on the other 
hand, is found by participating in the choirs of angels whose praise surpasses 
any knowledge that humans might hope to achieve by themselves. For this 
reason, it is essential to give blessing continually and in sequence with the 
divisions of the times that have been divinely measured and ordained. This 
liturgical sequence provides the performative context for the pursuit of wis- 
dom. Whether the sage considers ancient histories and the generations of old, 
or tries to comprehend the alignment of the stars, in both cases the efforts of 
understanding are directed at the hidden organization of time. The sage antici- 
pates a future that looks quite differently from the present. This vision emerges 
from continuous meditation on the secret of time. 

The phrase raz nihyeh combines the terminology of mystery and being. 
The word raz is a Persian loanword with the sense of “secret” or “mystery” and 


100 Note that 4QH? 8 ii 14 has a plural: Gr MPN. For a helpful discussion of the term 
"OD, see Penner, Patters of Prayer, 141-46. On the term 751pn and cardinal days in the 
364-day year calendar tradition, see Ben-Dov, Head of All Years, 31-52. 

101 On "mon in the scrolls more generally, see Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1986), 115. On TWN in the book of Jubilees, see Menahem 
Kister, “On Two Formulae in the Book of Jubilees,” Tarbiz 70 (2001): 289-300 (294-300.) 
For an extensive overview of discussions on the meaning of N71yN in Jubilees, see 
VanderKam, Jubilees, 72-79. 
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occurs in Aramaic and Hebrew texts from the third century BCE onwards.!02 
In the Dead Sea Scrolls, raz generally refers to heavenly secrets that can only 
be obtained through revelation or to hidden laws that govern the cosmos.!03 
The second word in the phrase raz nihyeh is a participle of the niphal of hyh. 
The root Ayh occurs in the gal and niphal stems. These verbs have a complex 
semantic range and syntax.!0* They are used in the sense of “to happen/come 
to pass,” “to come into being/become,” and “to be/exist.”!5 The participle has 
characteristics of both verb and noun.!°° In terms of syntax, it can be used 
predicatively (as a verb) or nominally (as a noun or adjective). In nominal 
use, the participle itself does not express time. The temporal aspect can only 
be deduced from the context.!0” The participle of the niphal stem generally 
denotes an action in progress.108 


102 DCH,subvoce. Cf. Daniel]. Harrington, “Mystery,” EDss,1:588-g1. On the word raz in ancient 
Iranian literature, see Shaul Shaked, “Esoteric Trends in Zoroastrianism,” Proceedings of 
the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 3 (1969): 175-221 (193, 206-13). On Iranian 
loanwords in Aramaic more generally, see Franz Rosenthal, Jonas C. Greenfield and Shaul 
Shaked, “Aramaic,” Encyclopaedia Iranica 2:250-61. 

103 DCH, sub voce. Sometimes raz is also used in the everyday sense of “a secret,” e.g., Sir 8:18 
(Ms. A) m WYN dx T pd (LXX: Evamıov dMotplov wh nomhons xpuntdv); and Sir 12:11 
(Ms. A) I nbana D TN (xai Zen abt Ge expepeyers Econtpov). TI DAN in Sir 12:1 cor- 
responds to TID 7911/13 in Prov 11:13; 20:19. LXX renders éxpepoyas Esomtpov, “one who 
polishes a mirror.” Perhaps the translator read ’87 (cf. Job 37:18) instead of 17. Cf. Segal, 
Ben Sira, 79. 

104 Fora discussion of the etymology of Ayh (connecting it to Arabic hawa, “to blow/fall”), see 
Frank Polak, “Hebrew haya": Etymology, Bleaching and Discourse Structure,” in Tradition 
and Innovation in Biblical Interpretation: Studies Presented to Professor Eep Talstra on 
the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. W. Th. Van Peursen and J. W. Dyk, SSN 57 
(Leiden: Brill, 2011), 379-98. On the usage and syntax of Ayh, see Rüdiger Bartelmus, HYH: 
Bedeutung und Funktion eines althebräischen “Allerweltswortes’—zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Frage des hebräischen Tempussystems (St. Ottilien: Eos Verlag, 1982). See also Christo H. J. 
van der Merwe, “The Allusive Biblical Hebrew Phrase vm: A Perspective in Terms of Its 
Syntax, Semantics, and Pragmatics in 1 Samuel,’ Hebrew Studies 40 (1999): 83-114. 

105 BDB, sub voce; HALOT, sub voce; HAWTTM, sub voce. 

106 Joüon-Mur § 40 b; 121 k; Gregor Geiger, Das hebrdische Partizip in den Texten aus der 

juddischen Wüste, STD) 101 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 488-91. 

107 Joüon-Mur § 121 i; Geiger, Das hebräische Partizip, 454-87 (on the participle of hyh, see 
ibid., 388). 

108 Joüon-Mur § 121 q. This distinguishes the niphal participle from the passive participle of 
the gal that expresses completed action. Takamitsu Muraoka suggests (“Notae qumrani- 
cae philologicae (3) The Community Rule (19s): Column 3,’ Abr-Nahrain 35 [1998]: 47-64 
[60]) that the participle nihyeh is fientive. In Prov 13:19 17711 MRN is often translated as “a 
desire fulfilled.” But the context does not rule out the translation: “a desire that is being 
fulfilled,” i.e., “a wish that is coming true.” See also Geiger, Das hebräische Partizip, 445. 
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The phrase raz nihyeh could be translated as “the secret of what comes into 
being” or “the secret that comes into being,” or perhaps “the secret of what 
comes to pass” or “the secret that comes to pass.” But in a number of cases the 
participle nihyeh is used specifically to refer to things that will happen in the 
future.!°9 Therefore, some have translated: “the mystery that is to come,” or 
“the mystery that is to be” or “secret of (things) to come "0 Other have empha- 
sized that raz nihyeh occurs in contexts that speak about the past and have 
translated: “le mystère passé”! or “the mystery that was coming into being "12 
Still others have suggested that the phrase refers to the entire sequence of 
time—past, present and future—and have proposed translations along the 
lines of “the mystery of existence.”" I want to argue that the concept of raz 
nihyeh not only refers to the entire sequence of time, but also to the hidden 
structures of time that determine both the calendar and the course of his- 
tory. In fact, raz nihyeh is the organizing principle of time and of the patterns 
according to which things come into existence. For this reason, raz nihyeh can 
be paraphrased as “the secret of time.” 

The Thanksgiving Hymn quoted in the previous section (1QH? 20:7-14 par 
4QH? 8 ii 10-16), describes how the knowledge of “being” comes to be inex- 
tricably linked to the hierarchical organization of the luminaries and the 
calendrical framework. The astronomical phenomon of the “turning point 
of the seasons” (D’Tyın Dënn) is determined by “the assignment of what is” 


109 ` Kister, “Wisdom Literature,” 30-32. 

110 Strugnell and Harrington, DJD 34:154-55 (“the mystery that is to come”); Collins (“Wisdom 
Reconsidered,’ 272-73): “the mystery to come”; Elgvin (“Wisdom and Apocalypticism,” 
232): “the mystery to come”; Kister (“Wisdom Literature,” 31): “secret of (things) to come’; 
Goff (4QInstruction, 14-17): “the mystery that is to be.’ Cf. Milik (DJD 1:103-4): “le mystère 
futur” 

111 Roland de Vaux, “La grotte des manuscrits hebréux,” RB 56 (1949): 586-609 (605-6). 

112 Schiffman, DJD 20:36-38. Schiffman uses both the translation “mystery that was coming 
into being” and “mystery of that which was coming into being” Cf. Johann Maier, Die 
Texte vom Toten Meer (München: Ernst Reinhardt, 1960), 1:43; cf. 2:38. Maier reads 77711 19 
DIIY Sam in 1QS 11:3-4 as one expression which he translates as “das Geheimnis des 
gewordenen und des ewigen Seins.” But it is preferable from the perspective of syntax 
to regard Im (YWA oY San as a separate clause, parallel to Im NIYWN INTI. 
Cf. Takamitsu Muraoka, “Verb Complementation in Qumran Hebrew,” in The Hebrew of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira, ed. T. Muraoka and J. F. Elwolde, sTDJ 26 (Leiden: Brill, 
1997) 92-149 (105 n. 25). 

113 Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar (Dssse, 1:67, 97): “mystery of existence”; Wold (Women, 
Men and Angels, 234-35): “mystery of existence”; Rey (4QInstruction, 291-92): “mystère de 
lľexistence”; Kampen (Wisdom Literature, 46-50): “mystery of existence”; Wold (Divisions 
and Hierarchies, passim): “mystery of existence”. Cf. Lange (“Wisdom Literature,” 458): 
“mystery of being and becoming.” On raz nihyeh as referring to the entire sequence of 
time, see Rey, 4QInstruction, 291-92; Goff, 4QInstruction, 14-17. 
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(min nTıpn). By the same token everything comes into being (mn NY) ANN 
"mp m 8151) because the assignment proceeds from “the God of knowledge” 
(aran Pro Da), This combination of terms appears in several other Qumran 
texts.4 A passage from the beginning of the Two Spirits Treatise provides a 
striking parallel: 


ontiyn> onna onawna din pon onen ads nenn ain D mp Dun 
miwnd pri ondiya ixdm 1129 nawnns 


From the God of knowledge comes all that is and will be. Before they 
existed, he prepared all their designs, and when they come into existence 
according to their assignment, in accordance with his glorious design, 
they fulfil their deeds, and nothing can be changed. 

1QS 3:15-16 


This passage speaks in abstract terms about everything that exists and every- 
thing that will exist in the future. All these things have “their design’ (onawnn) 
and come into being “according to their assignment” (onnyn» onvna). The 
third person plural suffixes refer back to “everything that is and will bei 
(Avan min 919), implying that “everything that is and will be” comes into being 
by this assignment (A71yn). In other words, this corresponds exactly to the 
phrase “the assignment of what is” (nn nT1yn) in 1QH? 20:12.15 

Everything that comes into being originates in “the God of knowledge” 
(myn 5x), or to be more precise: in divine thought (n2wnn). The final hymns 
of the Serek state this more explicitly: “Through his knowledge everything 
comes into existence and all that exists is prepared in his thought and without 
him it does not happen” (ND Tram ina inawnna Ann din dia ma inyta 
mwy>).16 The divine mind, which establishes the entire cosmos, designs all that 
happens at its appointed time. While the passages in the Serek are interested 
in human behaviour in the first place, one of the Thanksgiving Hymns makes 


114 Cf. Arjen Bakker, “The God of Knowledge: Qumran Reflections on Divine Prescience 
Based on 1 Sam 2:3,” RevQ 26 (2014): 361-74. 

115 Note also the correspondence between: Dm Drwynb omimsa Gomm ap did 
(198 334), which relates to the dominion (nwnn) of the spirits of light and darkness, 
and: onbwan D omnia Dana rn nami (1QHa 20:11-12), which seems to 
refer to the dominion (75WNN) of the luminaries. 

116 108 1:11. Compare the following passage from the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice which 
expresses that everything proceeds from divine knowledge: "in D PAI NYT MOND ND 
ond mp D pa mad nari INY TAN TY (4Q402 4 12 par Masik 1 2-3). Cf. Bakker, 
“God of Knowledge,” 372. 
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clear that cosmological reflections stand in the background of these teachings. 
The hymn uses very similar terminology to describe how God created the spir- 
its governing all aspects of creation, how he stretched out the heavens and 
created the “luminaries according to their hidden rules” (Gr nN) and 
the “stars according to their paths” (ami2"n15 072313), how he created the earth, 
the seas and the depths and all that is in them, and how he directed the genera- 
tions of humankind (1QH? 9:9-22). This encomium of divine cosmic order con- 
cludes with the statement: “And with your knowledgeable wisdom you have 
established their assignment before they came into existence. And according 
to your will, everything comes into being, and without you it does not happen” 
(Taa ba [a] nal alen za Spi om ows onmpn amran nanpT noon 
nwy x5).17 This hymn explains how the creation of the luminaries generates 
the hidden structures of time that determine the calendar and the periods of 
history. All of time is present to the God of knowledge (MyTn 5x) who sees the 
entire history of the cosmos at once.!!8 

By meditating on the raz nihyeh the sage participates in divine thinking. 
This is illustrated in the final hymn of the Serek: “From the source of his 
knowledge (Da app) he has opened my light, and my eye has perceived his 
wonders, and the light of my mind the secret of time (mni 23-7229 Frae UU 
God has created the world with knowledge. Therefore, the sage who shares in 
this knowledge is able to comprehend how things come into being, how they 
behave when they exist, and how they disappear again. The hidden principle 
that organizes this process is called “raz nihyeh”: 


TWIN MN WD WAI III DDR Tio DT DR NI 


For the God of knowledge is the foundation of truth and with the secret 
of time he spread its basis. 
4Q417 11 8-9 par 4Q418 43-45 i6 


Instruction relates the secret of time to a deity that is identified with “the foun- 
dation of truth” (nax T10).120 The language is enigmatic, and the fragment is 


117 1QH° 9:21-22. 

118 1QH? 9:25-28. The hymn uses the language of engraving: "rn nına AID pipn an 
nanabn rr Sin indi Min onetyia dia Gap mw aon MapN nyi wp Do 
(1QH® 9:25-27). 

119 108 11:3-4. See page 97-99. 

120 The word Tid is often used with the meaning of “foundation” in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(as 110°). Cf. DCH, sub voce. On some striking usages of 710 in the scrolls, see Kister, “Some 
Observations,” 159-65. 
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damaged. But the following lines suggest a relation between “truth” and “her 
deeds” (mwyn), as well as “the dominion of her deeds” (mwyn rap), with 
the feminine suffixes referring back to “truth” (nA). This language corresponds 
closely to the Two Spirits Treatise that describes the dominion of the spirits of 
truth and iniquity (am nasan Ninn) which God has set as a foundation for 
all deeds (awyn 513 To’ nen LD) The Treatise tries to explain the enigma of 
the divine creation of both light and darkness, good and evil. It explains why 
throughout history even the righteous are made to suffer “according to the mys- 
teries of God, until its end” (wp Ty 5x 17 75>).22 The anticipated end entails 
the destruction of evil and the future purification of humanity (108 4:18-23). 
Similarly, the fragmentary passage in Instruction teaches that it is possible to 
know “the hidden things of his scheme” Don noi), which includes the 
calamities brought upon the righteous. The sage is able to understand that God 
has acted perfectly in “all his deeds” (rwyn %122).123 This explains the state- 
ment that the God of knowledge is the foundation of truth (nx mp NWT ON): 
even though both good and evil exist in the world, and even though both origi- 
nate in divine thought, God is still true and faithful because he has established 
truth and prepared the future destruction of evil through the secret of time.!?* 

The raz nihyeh can be seen as a Jewish conception of time. Building on 
the work of James Barr and others, Arnaldo Momigliano has voiced a sharp 
critique of previous scholarship that argued for the absence of a concept of 
time in the Hebrew Bible, or distinguished a linear, Jewish conception of time 
from a cyclical, Greek conception of time.!?5 By contrast, Momigliano showed 
the variety of ancient conceptions of time across the Jewish-Pagan concep- 
tual divides, which had been imposed by theologians and philologists.!26 
More recently, Sacha Stern argued that calendrical and chronological calcu- 
lation in ancient Judaism should not be misunderstood as reflecting concep- 
tions of time.!2” Stern argues that Greek notions of time as chronos imply an 
abstraction of temporal units, which is a construct that is absent from ancient 


121  1QS 3:25. 

122 108 3:23. Compare the expression NNW MI in 1QpHab 7:13. 

123 4Q417 1i 1-12 par 4Q418 43-45 i 8-9. Cf. Kister, “Wisdom Literature at Qumran,’ 308. 

124 For the defeat of evil in Instruction, See 4Q416 1 10-15 par 4Q418* 2, 2b 2-7; 4Q418 2a, 209, 
218, 208, 2c (=213), 212, 217, 224 2-6. Cf. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 42-43, 65, 74-77: 
See also 1027 115-7 par 4Q300 3 4-6. 

125 Arnaldo Momigliano, “Time in Ancient Historiography,” History and Theory 6 (1966): 1-23. 
Cf. James Barr, Biblical Words for Time (London: scM Press, 1962). See also Jenni, “Das Wort 
läm” (part 1 and 2). 

126 Momigliano, “Time in Ancient Historiogaphy,” 8-18. 

127 Sacha Stern, Time and Process in Ancient Judaism (Oxford: Littman Library of Jewish 
Civilization, 2003). 
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Judaism, except where direct Greek influence is tangible.!2° However, it is 
unnecessary to reduce all ancient conceptions of time to a single definition 
of chronos as the abstraction of measurable time. In fact, scholars have iden- 
tified a much broader variety of conceptualizations of time and temporality 
in ancient sources.!?? Within ancient Judaism, recent scholarship has drawn 
attention in particular to dynamic conceptions of time underlying notions of 
an eschaton,!3° and to concepts that are embedded in various forms of time 
reckoning.!?! The raz nihyeh is another significant concept from ancient Jewish 
thought that demonstrates the depth and complexity of sapiential reflection 
on cosmic order through the prism of time. 

The origin and purpose of all that comes into existence lies in divine thought. 
As eternal being, God sees the beginning and the end of all things at once. 
The concept of deity that is expressed in these Qumran texts corresponds to 
what Najman has called the collapsing of time in the context of pseudepi- 
graphic attribution.!3? Past, present and future are collapsed in the concept of 
raz nihyeh, which incorporates knowledge of the remote past, of the ancient 
things (ons), as well as insight into the end of things and the future van- 
ishing of evil and darkness. The secret of time lies hidden in the new dawn 
as it inspires hope for a renewed future that is not corrupted by injustice and 


128 Stern, Time and Process, 18-20, 90-102. 

129 See e.g., Ralph M. Rosen (ed.), Time and Temporality in the Ancient World (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, 2004); Robert 
Hannah, Time in Antiquity (London: Routledge, 2009); Jonathan Ben-Dov and Lutz 
Doering, eds., The Construction of Time in Antiquity: Ritual, Art and Identity (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2017). 

130 Stuckenbruck, “Eschatology and Time”; Newman, “Participatory Past.” 

131 See especially Jonathan Ben-Dov, “Apocalyptic Temporality: The Force of the Here and 
Now,’ HeBAI 5 (2016): 289-303; and idem, “Time and Natural Law.” For a recent over- 
view of time and temporality in the study of Judaism, with extensive bibliography, see 
Sarit Kattan Gribetz and Lynn Kaye, “The Temporal Turn in Ancient Judaism and Jewish 
Studies,” Currents in Biblical Research 17 (2019): 332-95. On rabbinic constructions of 
time and temporal practices, see Sarit Kattan Gribetz, Time and Difference in Rabbinic 
Judaism (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2020). On time in Judaism in the 
Hellenistic and early Roman periods, see: Licht, “Time and Eschatology”; Gershon Brin, 
The Concept of Time in the Bible and the Dead Sea Scrolls, stDJ 39 (Leiden: Brill, 2001); 
Stern, Calendar and Community, 1-46; Ben-Dov, Head of All Years; Ari Mermelstein, The 
Genesis of Beginnings: Creation, Covenant, and Conceptions of Historical Time in Second 
Temple Judaism, JSJSup 168 (Leiden: Brill, 2014); Helen R. Jacobus, Zodiac Calendars in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Their Reception: Ancient Astronomy and Astrology in Early Judaism 
(Leiden: Brill, 2015); Mette Bundvad, Time in the Book of Ecclesiastes (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015); Paul J. Kosmin, Time and Its Adversaries in the Seleucid Empire 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2018), 137-86. 

132 Najman, Losing the Temple, 1-25, 123-54. See page 108-9. 
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ignorance, because “he prepared dawn through the knowledge of his mind” 
(125 nyta pan anw). The sage chases after knowledge continually but can only 
gain access to such understanding by participating in angelic prayer that tran- 
scends any form of human knowledge and involves the perceiving of heavenly 
realities. Therefore, the pursuit of wisdom is embedded in liturgical practice 
and inseparable from the marking of times by means of prayer and blessing. 
Contemplation of the raz nihyeh involves pondering the hidden structures 
of time that organize both the calendar and the course of history. This secret 
encompasses the entirety of time and its organization, as they originate in 
divine thinking. 


4 Conclusion 


In the Hellenistic and early Roman periods, Jewish wisdom concepts are 
reconfigured across a broad variety of texts that expand and transform existing 
textual traditions. The intricate concept of the secret of time is entangled with 
a much broader conceptual framework that is embedded in textual and liturgi- 
cal practices. To obtain a deeper understanding of the raz nihyeh, it is neces- 
sary to look beyond generic boundaries that scholars have constructed such as 
wisdom, apocalyptic, law, liturgy, or commentary and rewriting. No less urgent 
is the need to move beyond sectarian/non-sectarian dichotomies in scholar- 
ship on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Throughout this book, I have demonstrated that 
suspending this categorization can generate new and important insights into 
the configurations of wisdom that we encounter in manuscripts from Qumran. 

As Ihave argued in this final chapter, the secret of time is developed in texts 
from the Second Temple period across existing categorizations of sectarian 
and non-sectarian texts, including Enoch, Mysteries, Instruction, the Serek, 
the Hodayot, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, and the Hymn to the Creator. The 
network of concepts and practices that are entangled with the raz nihyeh also 
surface in the book of Jubilees as it develops the calendrical and chronologi- 
cal principle of the divisions of the times ("nyn mpònn), which is likewise 
attested in other fragmentary texts from Qumran. Finally, the book of Daniel 
already contains central elements of this structure that involves turning to the 
past in order to understand good and evil, discerning the hidden patterns of 
temporal organization, and seeing the time of the end. 

The concepts that shape the raz nihyeh cannot be contained within a sec- 
tarian/non-sectarian dichotomy, and neither are they restricted to the Second 
Temple period. The book of 4 Ezra, composed after the 70 CE destruction, 
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develops a notion of divine self-revelation that is intimately connected to the 
concepts emerging in the scrolls. In the seventh and final vision of 4 Ezra, in 
which the scribe receives a renewed revelation of holy books, God speaks to 
Ezra from a bush, and says: 


I revealed myself in a bush and spoke to Moses, when my people were 
in bondage in Egypt; and I sent him and led my people out of Egypt; and 
I led him up to Mount Sinai. And I kept him with me many days; and 
I told him many wondrous things, and showed him the secrets of the 
times and declared to him the end of the times. 


4 EZRA 14:3-5}83 


This passage shows that the intricate concepts and terminology in which the 
raz nihyeh is embedded and which surface in texts like Jubilees and Daniel have 
an afterlife in Judaism after the temple was destroyed. Scholars have demon- 
strated that 4 Ezra is perhaps not directly related but certainly akin to rabbinic 
traditions.!3* Moreover, throughout my discussion of the secret of time, I have 
pointed to various points of contact with elements of liturgy that resurface in 
Judaism many centuries later. Despite significant transformation and discon- 
tinuity, these later traditions demonstrate that the conceptual framework and 
the interpretive practices that are entangled with the phrase raz nihyeh live 
on after the Second Temple period. There is, moreover, demonstrable conti- 
nuity between Jewish wisdom in Hebrew and contemporaneous Greek works 
of philosophical interpretation and commentary.!? The secret of time forces 
us to take a step back and explore the sources in a broader perspective as we 
reconfigure wisdom in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


133 Cf. 3:14; 4:36-37; 9:6. 

134 Daniel Boyarin, “Penitential Liturgy in 4 Ezra,’ JSJ 3 (1972): 30-34; Michael E. Stone, Fourth 
Ezra, Hermeneia (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1990), 38-39; Najman, Losing the 
Temple, 67-91 and passim. 

135 Isaac L. Seeligmann, “detEat abt pads,” Textus 21 (2002): 107-28; Hindy Najman, “Philo- 
sophical Contemplation and Revelatory Inspiration in Ancient Judean Traditions,’ Studia 
Philonica Annual 1g (2007): 101-11; eadem, “Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Period.” 
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4Q418 10a-b 1-2 17n64 4Q418 2171 52107 
4Q418 10a—b 8-10 17n64 4Q418 221 35, 37,39 
4Q418 43-45 11-4 16n45 40418 221 2 37n24 
4Q418 43-45 14-5 109117, 58 4Q418 2213 35n13, 3935 
4Q418 43-45 15-6 u7 4Q418 221 4-5 37n23 
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